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The reign of Richard II. introduces us to a new period in the 
history of Europe ; it was then that the old customs of feudalism 
were fast disappearing from the transactions of everj-day Hfe, 
and the natural equality of mankind and the right of all to the 
enjoyment of equal laws and privileges began first to be mooted : 
for many ages the great bulk of the people throughout Europe 
had been in a state of villenage or predial bond^e, analogous 
to the present condition of the serfs in Russia ; bound to the soil 
which they cultivated, and transferable, like cattle, at the will 
of their masters. Nor was this state of slavery confined to the 
rural population of the continent: in England, since the time 
of the Conquest, the condition of the inferior ranks had greatly 
deteriorated ; the descendants of the free Saxon ceorls were little 
removed in social condition from the serfs of the continent ; the 
lands which they cultivated were held by menial service, and their 
goods and chattels were at the disposal of their lord, who insti- 
tuted fines and amercements in his own courts: but a new 
element of society had been gradually springing into existence 
during the last two centuries ; in the cities and towns the bur- 
gesses and small freeholders, who enjoyed the privileges of free- 
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men and were only amenable to the laws of the land and their own 
municipal regulations, had so vastly increased in number and 
wealth, that they became a distinct power in the state, and their 
alliance was courted both by kings and nobles. This gave a 
kind of elevation to every rank of the commonalty, and a spirit of 
freedom and independence extended from the middling classes to 
the inferior people ; even the villeins and serfs, who had never 
stretched their views beyond the fields they cultivated, " felt their 
natural rights, and panted beneath the oppression of their lords 
after a state of freedom for which they were not perhaps fully 
qualified.'** The new views of rehgion which were spreading 
throughout Europe added an additional stimulus to these notions 
of political liberty ; the glaring abuses of the Romish church had 
led men to look with indifference on her ceremonies, and there 
were not wanting those amongst her clergy, who, jealous of the 
wealth and luxury of the higher dignitaries, preached in public 
against the established order of things, and asserted the original 
equality of all mankind. As early as 1357 the discontents of the 
peasantry had found vent in the revolt of the Jacquerie in France, 
and in England the same manifestations had only been suppressed 
by the vigorous reigns of the two Edwards and the milder con- 
duct of the English lords. But on the accession of Richard II. 
these outwfird circumstances of prevention no longer existed ; the 
son of the Black Prince was but a boy of eleven years of age, and 
his uncles, jealous of each other's power, prevented the establish- 
ment of a vigorous government : the country, groaning under the 
burden of the French war, which was no longer enlivened by 
those brilliant victories and national triumphs which had ren- 
dered it popular under the late reign, could ill afford to defray 
the extravagant expenses of the couit ; and the commons, having 
exhausted every other mode of supply, resorted to the expedient 
of a poll-tax, assessed at three groats a head on all the inhabitants 
of either sex above the age of fourteen. As the poorer classes 
were unable to pay so large an amouht, it was differently rated in 
each parish, according to the wealth and substance of the in- 
habitants, at from one to sixty groats. In the absence of sta- 
tistical information it was thought that this tax would realize a 
much greater sum than was actually returned, and the commons 
were a second time compelled to renew the grant. The people of 
Essex, irritated by this new system of taxation, which was ren- 
dered still more obnoxious by the extortion and insolence of the 
collectors, rose in rebellion, under the guidance of a priest who 
assumed the name of Jack Straw ; meanwhile the peasants of 
Kent and Hertfordshire, roused by a wanton act of outrage, fol- 
* De Lolme oa the Eng^lish Constitution, ch. i. 
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lowed the example of the men of Essex, and chose as their leader 
Wat the Tyler. The insurgent forces inarched towards London 
and effected a junction at Blackheath, where they were harangued 
hy John Ball, a mendicant priest, whom they had liberated from 
the archbishop's prison at Maidstone : he, taking as his text the 
couplet 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ** 

expatiated on the natural equality of mankind and the sanction of 
the Gospel to the abolition of distinctions of class : his audience, 
groaning beneath their wrongs, vowed the destruction of the 
bishops, earls, barons, knights, judges, and lawyers; and, like the 
modem advocates of the same views, thought to accomplish the 
ends of liberty, not by raising their own condition but by reducing 
the higher classes to a level with themselves. Everywhere the 
rebellion spread, and in the east and i^uth more especially, the 
mansions of the nobility were burned, the court rolls destroyed, 
and the justices and lawyers murdered. On the third day the 
insurgents removed from Blackheath to London, and having 
broken open the prisons of Newgate, the King's Bench, and Mar- 
shalsea, they destroyed the splendid palace of the Savoy be- 
longing to the obnoxious duke of Lancaster, and burned the 
libraries of the Temple and Lambeth Palace : as they entered the 
city they demanded of all they met, to whose party they belonged, 
and if the reply was not " with king Richard and the commons," 
their heads were instantly struck off: the men of Essex next 
proceeded to the Tower, where they demanded the execution of 
the chancellor and treasurer, but the king persuaded them to 
retire, and promised to meet them at Mile End, where he would 
hear their complaints and redress their grievances ; the disorderly 
multitude accordingly retired without the walls of the city, and 
on the next day, when Richard met them, they presented to him 
their Petition, the chief articles of which were, the abolition of 
serfdom, the freedom of markets, the exchange of villenage for a 
fixed rent of four-pence the acre for land, and a free pardon for all 
that had occurred during the insurrection. The king consented 
to these demands, and caused a number of charters to be written 
and signed, which were distributed throughout the different coun- 
ties and sent to the sheriffs to be read in the churches and cathe- 
drals. Satisfied that they had obtained their wishes, the peasants 
of Essex disbanded and returned to their own homes, bearing the 
royal standard and shouting '' Health and long life to good king 
Richard ;" but meantime the insurgents of Kent, under the direc- 
tion of Wat the Tyler, becoming impatient for the king's returii. 
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had broken open the gates of the Tower, where they put to death 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord treasurer, and other ob- 
noxious persons who had taken shelter within its walls : this gave 
the king unfeigned displeasure, and shortly after, as he was riding 
through Smithfield, accompanied only by sixty knights, Tyler 
met him, at the head of the insurgent forces, and, as the ancient 
chronicler relates, behaved contemptuously towards the king; 
Walworth, the lord mayor, resisting the affront, struck Tyler to 
the ground, and one of the knights despatched him with his 
sword : seeing their captain fall, the men of Kent were about to 
avenge his death, when Richard, with one of those opportune dis- 
plays of mental power which prove him not to have been wholly 
destitute of the nobler virtues, galloped forward, and accosting 
the insurgents exclaimed, *' Follow me, my heges ; Tyler was a 
traitor, but I will be your guide." This address was cheerfully 
responded to, and the whole multitude followed the sovereign to 
Ishngton, where sir Robert Knowles came up with a body of 1 000 
horse, and would have fallen upon the people, had not the king 
commanded him to desist, and permitted the peasants to return 
to their own homes in peace. The presence of mind displayed by 
the king on this occasion gained the confidence of the nobility, 
and augured well for his reign ; but though gifted with great 
powers, Richard was by no means adequate to the discharge of 
the royal functions ; he was profligate, led away by passion, apt 
to give vent to intemperate language, and governed by the 
meanest of favourites : amongst other causes of discontent were the 
profuse expenditure of public money, and the failure of the French 
war. The commons often represented these grievances, and on 
one occasion prevailed on the king to appoint a commission, com- 
posed of three bishops, two lords, two knights, and two com- 
moners, for their redress, and to cause the judges and chief 
officers to be nominated in parhament: but these precautions 
were of little avail, for the real difficulty was want of revenue : 
the produce of the crown lands, which in former times had been 
adequate to the ordinary expenditure of the country, had greatly 
fallen off through the lavish grants of former princes, while the ex- 
penses of conducting the government had considerably increased ; 
80 that the king was left dependent in a great measure upon the 
resources of his people, and they therefore complained of the addi- 
tional taxes they were called upon to pay. As soon as the insur- 
rection was over, the king assembled a parliament to consult on 
the expediency of revoking the charters of general manumission 
which under the pressure of circumstances he had been com- 
pelled to sign; all were unanimous on this matter, but the 
commons boldly expressed their opinion that the late insurrection 
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of tHe peasantry had been caused by the ill administration of the 
goyernment and the heavy burdens to which they had been sub« 
jected. "Your faithful commons/' say they, "after full deli- 
beration, have come to the conclusion that unless the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom were speedily reformed, the kingdom itself 
would be utterly lost and ruined for ever, and therein their lord 
the king, with all the peers and commons, which God forbid. 
For true it is there are such defects in the said administration, as 
well about the king's person and his household as in his courts 
of justice; and by grievous oppressions in the country through 
maintainers of suits, who are, as it were, kings in the country^ 
that right and law are come to nothing, and the poor commons 
are from time to time so pillaged and ruined, partly by the king's 
purveyors of the household, and others who pay nothing for what 
they take, partly by the subsidies and tallages raised upon them, 
and besides by the oppressive behaviour of the servants of the 
king and other lords, and especially of the aforesaid maintainers 
of suits, that they are reduced to greater poverty and discomfort 
than ever they were before ; and moreover, though great sums 
have been continually granted by and levied upon them for the 
defence of the kingdom, yet they are not better defended against 
their enemies, but every year are plundered and wasted by sea 
and land without any relief, which calamities the said poor com- 
mons, who lately used to live in honour and prosperity^ can no 
longer endure. And to speak the real truth, these injuries lately 
done to the poorer commons, more than they ever suffered before, 
caused them to rise and to commit the mischief done in the late 
riot; and there is still cause to fear greater evils if sufficient 
remedy be not timely provided against the outrages and oppres- 
sions aforesaid. Wherefore may it please our lord the king and 
the noble peers of the realm now assembled in this parliament, to 
provide such remedy and amendment as to the said administration, 
that the state and dignity of the king in the first place, and of this 
lords, may be preserved, as the commons have always desired, and 
the commons may be put in peace ; removing, as soon as they can 
be detected, evil ministers and counsellors, and putting in their 
stead the best and most sufficient, and taking away all the bad prac- 
tices which have led to the last rising, or else none can imagine 
that this kingdom can longer subsist without greater misfortunes 
than it ever endured ; and for God's sake let it not be forgotten, 
that there be put about the Idne and of his council the best 
lords and knights that can be found in the kingdom." 

This^bold though respectful language of the commons shows 
the influence which the people had acquired, and furnishes no 
bad illustration of the nature of the complaints which are met 
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with on the rolls of parliament for nearly two centuries. 
Alarmed by these protestations, Richard endeavoured to re* 
trench his expenditure ; but the commons soon found that there 
were no means of securing the reformation of abuses so long as the 
subsidies were paid into the hands of irresponsible ministers, and 
it was useless for them to vote money for the wars while it was 
absorbed on the luxuries of the court ; they therefore resolved to 
make no more grants unless the king would consent to have the 
n;oney paid into the hands of treasurers chosen by themselves, or 
command his ministers to dehver their accounts m parliament, — 
to which Richard was obliged to yield, and even promised to make 
some alterations which had been desired^in his household ; but it 
was no easy task to resist the personal influence of the king, 
whom the constitution had invested with the fullest prerogatives, 
and Richard accordingly by dint of intimidation and bribery suc- 
ceeded in so far overcoming the popular voice, that the parliament 
sanctioned the appointment of the royal favourite De Vere to the 
marquisate of Dublin, with an almost princely authority in Ire- 
land. But on Michael de la Pole, who had been created earl of 
Suffolk, being made lord chancellor, the spirit of opposition again 
revived, and the commons were enabled to try the strength of 
their vindictive arm, by carrying an impeachment against the un- 
popular minister. Notwithstanding the pusillanimity of Richard's 
character, they would scarcely have ventured on so bold a measure 
had they not been secure of the support of a large party in the 
upper house, where the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester, the 
king's uncles, led the popular movement. For the thirteenth 
time parliament assembled with the full determination of reform- 
ing pubhc abuses, and commenced the impeachment of the king's 
ministers. While Richard was quietly lying at his palace of £lt- 
ham, a messenger arrived from both houses of parliament requi- 
ring the dismissal of the earl of Suffolk from the royal councils, as 
the commons had matter to allege against him which could not be 
urged while he possessed the office of chancellor. The king, with 
his usual petulance, replied, *' that at their request he would not 
remove the meanest sculhon from his kitchen ;" but the parlia- 
ment persisted in their petition and refused to transact any public 
business till the king should appear personally in parliament and 
dismiss his favourites. This undaunted procedure produced a 
change in the tone of the royal message, and the king offered to 
receive a deputation to explain the grievances complained of; but 
the commons, fearing or affecting to fear treachery, refused these 
overtures, and commissioned the earls of Gloucester and Arundel, 
with the bishop of Ely, to declare to the king, ** that there was 
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an ancient statute* according to which^ if the king absent^ him- 
self from parliament without just cause during forty day^, Which 
he had now exceeded, every man might return without permission 
to his own country ; and moreover, that the statute of deposition 
6f Bdward II. affard^d a precedent that if the king by bad coun- 
sel, or his own folly and pb^tinacy, estranged himself from his 
people, and would not govern according to the laws of the land 
and the advice of the peers, but madly and wantonly followed his 
own single will, it was lawful for parliament with the common 
assent of the people to expel him from his throne, and elevate to 
it some near kinsman of tlip royal blood." The commons thu? 
obtained of the king the appointtnent of a parliamentary commis- 
sion with full powers to investigate and reform all abuses both in 
the state and royal household^ and to see the laws and statutes 
duly executed. Whatever opinion we may form of the constitu- 
tionahty of this measure, which derogated from the prerogative 
of the crown, certain it is that the exigencies of the times 
demanded some extraordinary remedy. No prince had ever 
drawn so largely on the resources of his people, or so wantonly 
n^lected the welfare of tl^e nation. The money which had been 
voted for the war with France was squandered in pageants and 
sumptuous festivals, while the coasts of England were plundered 
and wasted by the very foe she had vanquished, and her trade de- 
stroyed. " No voice of his people," says an eminent historian, 
'' until it spoke in thunder, could stop an intoxicated boy in the 
wasteful career of dissipation ;"f and although it may be only on 
occasions like the present that such extraordinary measures are 
justifiable, yet few will deny to parliament, even at the pr,esent 
day, an absolute power over the max^^ement of affairs, — ^the right 
of influencing the choice, as well as the power of punishing the 
maladn^nistration of ministers. After having failed in his endea- 
vours to induce the sheriffs of the counties to influence the next 
elections in his favour, the king resorted to the expedient of ob- 
taining the opinion of the judges against the legality of the 
commission appointed in the la,te parliament, and made a public 
declaration that nothing therein resolved should be ti^en as de- 
rogating from the just prerogatives of the crown. For some time 
these proceedings passed unnoticed, as the judees had been ^wor^ 
to secrecy, but as soon as it became publicly known that it was 
the legal decision of the judges that the commons had no power 
to impeach the king's ministers, or stop the progress of public 
business, without special sanction, — that those who had moved for 

* Knygfaton, Decern Script, col. 2680. Hallam, Mid. Ages, ii. p. 199. 
t Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. p. 201. 
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the reading of the sentence of deposition against Edward 11. had 
incurred the penalties of treason, and that the sentence against 
Suffolk might be revoked, a uniTersal storm of indignation burst 
from all grades of society, and men declared openly that all jus* 
tice and law had come to an end. Those who had been the best 
supporters of Richard were disgusted at the proceeding, and when 
he entered London on the 10th of November (1387) to resume 
the powers of government as soon as the period of the commission 
should terminate, he was met by the cries and groans of the 
people. The earls of Gloucester, Derby, Arundel, Nottingham, 
and Warwick, who had been foremost in the late transactions, 
perceivmg the danger to which t'beir Uves and property would be 
exposed if the king should succeed in restoring his favourites to 
power, marched to Highgate at the head of 40,000 men, and 
appealed of treason the archbishop of York, De Vere (who had 
been created duke of Ireland), the earl of Suffolk, sir Robert Tre- 
silian (the chief justice), and sir Nicholas Bramber (the late lord 
mayor of London), and, entering Westminster hall, threw their 
gauntlets on the ground before the king, offering to prove the 
charges by single combat. But Richard replied, that he thought 
it more equitable for the matters to be tried in parliament, and 
warrants were accordingly issued for a new return. When the 
commons met they cited the obnoxious ministers to appear before 
them, and on their default condemned in one sentence not only 
the parties accused by the lords-appellants, as the five earls were 
called, but their friends and abettors, and the whole bench of 
judges, who had given their assent to the king's questions. The 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, the archbishop of York, sir 
Robert Tresilian, sir Nicholas Bramber, the bishop of Chichester, 
£ir Simon Burley, sir John Beauchamp, sir James Barnes, and sir 
John Salisbury, with the judges,' were all found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to undergo the extreme penalties of the law ; but the two 
first effected their escape to France, and the judges, at the earnest 
intercession of the bishops, were banished to the different cities of 
Ireland. Without entering into the merits of the question, we 
cannot help observing the difference with which these proceedings 
have been related by historians according to their political bias : 
while some have seen in them nothing but the expression of the 
vindictive feelings of a ruling faction, appropriately designated the 
Merciless ParHament ; others with equal warmth have applauded 
the just exercise of authority at a time when no milder measures 
would have been equally successful : certain it is, that in the ab- 
sence of more definite details we are at a loss to account for the 
condemnation of men some of whom had borne a good previous 
xeDutation; but, looking at the result as a whole, the effect was 
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eminently snccessful» — the country was restored to peace^ and tbe 
king freed from his worst advisers. 

The year which followed was a period of reaction, hut in the 
absence of history we can only guess at the causes which led to 
the expulsion of Gloucester and his party from power. By one 
of those strokes of decisive action which mark the dark character 
of Bichard, he took the government into his own hands. Sitting 
in the great council held after Easter in 1389> the king turned 
suddenly round to Gloucester, and demanded what age he was. 
"Your highness," replied the earl, "is in your twenty-second 
year." "Then," said the king, *' I must surely be old enough to 
manage my own affairs. My Ibrds, I thank you for your past 
services, but I require them no longer." A new chancellor and 
treasurer were qipointed by the king, and the country was governed 
for eight years with energy and vigour ; but in 1396 the truce with 
France and the king's marriage with the French princess Isabella 
again called forth the opposition of Gloucester, who strenuously 
xeprobated these measures as base and unworthy the successor 
of Edward III. Seeing the nobiUty divided amongst themselves, 
Richard thought this the opportune moment to wreak his long- 
meditated vengeance against that nobleman, and going to the 
castle of Fleshy, where Gloucester resided, as if on a visit, he 
took him by surprise, and, having arrested him, caused him to be 
conveyed over to Calais. The earls of Arundel and Warwick 
were likewise treacherously seized, and to quiet the clamour of 
the people, the king caused proclamation to be made, that all 
had been done vdth the assent of the dukes of Lancaster and 
York, who were supposed to be in the popular interest. The 
king now entered London at the head of a powerful force, and 
having revoked his former pardons, caused the commons to bring 
in charges against Arundel and Warwick: the sheriffs had, as 
Richard had commanded them, influenced the elections, and the 
lords and commons vied with each other in undoing whatever 
the previous parliament had obtained. At the king's command, 
they sentenced Arundel to death, and banished the earl of War- 
wick, the archbishop of Canterbury, lord Mortimer, and lord 
Cobham, while the earls of Derby and 'Nottingham were terrified 
into submission by the threat of a parliamentary impeachment. 
To complete the degradation of parliament, the commons next 
repealed the statutes of the tenth and eleventh years of Richard's 
reign, and confirmed by statute the answers of the judges, who 
had been punished with death and exile ; they even committed 
the whole powers of the legislature to twelve commissioners named 
by the king, and declared it high treason to disobey their ordi- 
nances ; but the most dangerous precedent of this parliament was 

6 5 
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the gr&Dt of a tax on wool for life to the king, which in a manner 
.superseded the necessity of assembling parliament, and laid the 
foundation of the claim of the Tudor and Stuart princes to esta- 
blished imposts. Thus freed from the necessity of frequently meet- 
ing his people, and provided with a revenue for life, Richard be- 
came as truly absolute as his ambition could desire. To prevent 
the possibility of a sudden insurrection, he kept constantly in his 
pay a body of ten thousand archers, and executed all who ventured 
to oppose his will. When money was required, he forced men to 
confess under their seals that thev had been guilty of treason, 
and to give blank obligations, which his officers filled up with 
large sums. But to execute these measures, it became requisite to 
break the power of the nobility ; for, as Mr. Hallam observes, the 
constitution had invested them with such paramount rights that it 
was impossible either to make them surrender their country's free- 
dom or to destroy it without their consent. Gloucester, Arundel, 
and Warwick had already fallen, and Derby and Nottingham, now 
dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, alone remained of the popular 
party. By a clever stratagem, the king procured the former to 
bring an accusation against the latter, and as there were no wit- 
nesses, the king decided the dispute by banishing both to the 
continent, thus freeing himself at once of two men whose presence 
he feared. On the death of his father, the duke of Lancaster (in 
1399), Heniy Bolingbroke, who had for some years borne the 
title of Hereford, succeeded to his father's estates, but the king 
irefiised to grant him seisin of his lands, alleging that they had 
heen forfeited by his sentence of banishment. This glaring vio- 
lation pf justice roused the spirit of the nobles, and the people, 
who had only been waiting for an opportune moment to rise, 
readily joined in the cause. Richard, not suspecting the depth 
of the designs which were laid against him, departed on an expe- 
dition to Ireland, leaving the kingdom in the hands of his uncle, 
the duke of York ; Hereford, hearing of his departure, took ship- 
ping at Vannes, in Brittany, and landed with a few followers in 
Yorkshire, where, being joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, he marched on London, and followed the 
regent to Bristol, where, appearing before the castle, his uncle 
the duke of Yoiic consented to an interview, and both parties 
united their forces, which are said to have amounted to 100,000 
men. The king receiving intelligence of these proceedings, de- 
spatched the earl of Salisbury with part of the army, and returned 
himself with the remainder to Milford Haven, but by a series of 
manoeuvres he was brought into the power of Henry, who led 
'Kim* first to Chester and then to London. Finding himself de- 
serted by all classes of his subjects, Richard offered no resistance 
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to Lancaster, and when informed of hia intention to direct the 
government in his own name, is sud to have replied, " Fair cousin, 
since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise," and shortly after 
signed a deed of abdication, by which he relinquished all clum to 
the crown, and declared his subjects absolTed from their alle- 
giance. "This measure," says Mr. Hallam, "although evidently 
of a revolutionary nature, was justified by the circumstances of 
the nation. For two years Richard had governed altogether tyran- 
nically; and, upon the same principles that coat James II. his 
throne, it was unquestionably far more necessary, unless our 
fathers would have abandoned all thought of liberty, to espel 
Richard II. Far be it from us to extenuate the treachery of the 
Pcrcies towards this unhappy prince, or the cruel circumstances 
of his death, or in any way to extol either his successor, or the 
chiefmenof that time, most ofwhom were ambidous and faithless; 
but after such long experience of the king;'s arbitrary, dissembling, 
and revengeful temper, I see no other safe course in the actaal 
state of the constitution, than what the nation concurred in pur- 
suing." * 

* Hallun, Middle Ages, iL p. 212. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 

FROM THE ABDICATION OF RICHARD II. TO THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WARS. A. D. 1399 1422. 

Origin of the wars of the Roses — Battle of Shrewsbury — Revolt of Northum- 
berland — Attention to the forms of the constitution — Freedom of member9 
from arrest — Henry's parliamentary title — Private statutes — Persecutiona 
for religion — Change in the policy of the Romish church — Henry V. — 
Revival of the claims to the throne of France — Battle of Agincourt — 
Effect on France — Subsidy to the king for life — Public accounts submitted 
to parliament — Progress of constitutional liberty — Treaty of Troyes — 
Dangers anticipated from the annexation of France — The dauphin refuses 
the terms of the treaty — The king's death. 

HENRY IV. A.D. 1399-1413. 

The revolution which raised Henry IV. to the throne laid the 
foundation of the civil contests between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which for several generations involved the country in 
all the horrors of civil war ; for although Henry IV. was descended 
from John of Gaunt, third son of Edward III., his cousin, the 
earl of March, was a much nearer claimant, and hefore the lapse 
of five years a powerful conspiracy was formed by the earl of 
Northumberland, Owen Glendour of Wales, and Douglas of Scot- 
land, for placing the young earl on the throne : Henry however 
succeeded in gaining intelligence of their designs, and obtained a 
victory at Hartlefield, near Shrewsbury, in which Percy, the son 
of Northumberland, — named Hotspur, from his impetuosity in 
batt1e,-^was slain, and Douglas made prisoner. Another rebellion 
took place in 1405, headed by the archbishop of York and the 
earl of Northumberland, but this was speedily suppressed, and 
the archbishop executed for treason, being the first prelate who 
suffered capitally in England. Few reigns present less materials 
of pohtical importance than that of Henry IV. With the excep- 
tion of some trifling interference in the affairs of Scotland and 
France, Henry had little connection with foreign countries, and 
his domestic government was characterized by few political inno- 
vations. As he owed his crown to a parliamentary title, he was 
compelled to show considerable deference to the forms of the 
constitution, and rarely ventured on any matter of importance 
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without first consulting his parliament. The commons in cons^ 
quence not only maintained their ancient privileges, but consider- 
ably augmented them; freedom from arrest was obtained for 
members and their servants during session; and in the second par- 
liament of his reign an attempt was made to make supplies de- 
pendent on redress of grievances, by requiring that the petitions of 
the commons should be answered before the vote of subsidy was 
passed, a scheme which had been declared high treason by the 
judges of Richard II. Henry however declined to gratify the com- 
mons in this respect, alleging " that no such practice had been 
known in ancient times, and he was therefore unwilUng to alter 
the good customs and usages of his ancestors."* After a reigu of 
fourteen years, Henry died on the 20th of March, 1413, more 
reverenced than regretted by his people. 

Had Henry IV. succeeded to the throne of his own right, he 
would have made an excellent prince, but as his title was evidently 
inferior to that of the earl of March, the power of the crown was 
inadequate to restrain the turbulence of the nobility, and the want 
of security retarded the advancement of commerce and industry. 
There can, however, be no doubt that Henry was elected by the 
unanimous consent of the people, and on this account the Lan- 
castrian princes ought to be regarded as legitimate sovereigns ; 
in fact, it is a constitutional question with historians, whether, 
under circumstances which cause the deposition of a reigning 
monarch, the representatives of the nation are bound to elect the 
next heir to the crown, or whether such a catastrophe does not 
in a measure do away with and annul existing interests : however 
this may be, the cause of the preference given to Henry over the 
earl of March is very evident : the earl was but a child, and the 
divided state of the country required a united and vigorous rule ; 
Henry was in the prime of Ufe, and had taken an active part in 
the late pariiamentary struggle ; and although he had not seized 
the throne by force, yet his arms had overthrown the power of 
Richard II. 

The main difficulty with which the commons had to contend 
at this time was the novel practice of assenting to statutes not 
founded on the petition of both houses ; for although it was an 
established maxim of the constitution that the king could not 
make or repeal laws affecting the general interest without the 
consent of parliament, yet in particular instances, where the 
measure was supposed to affect only some particular class or pro- 
fession, a private act was deemed sufficient: the clergy often 
availed themselves of this mode of obtaining the royal assent to 
measures which they could not pass through parliament, and in 

* Rot. Pari. iii. p. 453. 
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-this mimner procured from Henry IV. several penal statutes 
against the Lollards or followers of Wickliffe, without securing 
the concurrence of the laity. The commons naturally resisted 
this infringement of their privileges, and on more than one occa- 
sion introduced bills to curtail the property of the church. Then 
commenced the great struggle between the clergy and the people. 
The Romish hierarchy had previously found it their interest to 
weaken the power of tne civil government by siding with the popu- 
lar party, but now that liberty had gained the upper hand, they 
discovered that freedom and intelligence were incompatible with 
the domination of a priestly class, and the church of Home, there- 
fore, from being the friend of liberty, became the ally of despotism. 
Unable to withstand and unwilling to conform to the progress of 
society, the church exerted her utmost strength to put down the 
right of private judgment by the fagot and the sword ; but per- 
secution only strengthened the growth of liberal sentiments, and 
led men to apply to the church the same principles of reform 
which had proved so efficacious in the civil government. 

It was not so much the doctrines as the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Romish church which in England brought on the 
Reformation : men could not but see the tyranny and absurdity 
of her policy, and doubted the authenticity of a creed which 
admitted of such perversion/ With the zeal of new converts the 
disciples of WicklifFe preached against the riches, luxury, and 
vicious lives of the clergy. Their sermons were not without 
effect, even on those who did not share in their opinions; and 
when the famous statute* against Lollardsf was brought into 
parliament, a strong party was formed against it; but the influence 
of the church, which at that time held a third of all the property 
in the kingdom, was so great that it overcame all opposition, and 
the new law was carried into effect by the martyrdom of Wilham 
Sautre and William Thorpe, who were burned in Smithfield. 
Although crushed by these terrible examples, Lollardism still 
continued to spread in secret, and before the middle of the next 
century we shall find it triumphant. 

HENRY V, A.D. 1413-»1422. 

The reign of Henry V. was mainly occupied with his wars on 
the continent, and endeavoiurs to annex France to his. crown. 
Taking advantage of the civil dissensions which distracted that 
kingdom, Henry demanded the surrender of the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Provence, according to the treaty 

* This was the first actual law in England against heresy, 
t 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. 
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of Bretagne, wbich^ being submitted to tbe estates, was rejected by 
tbem as inconsistent with the honour of France. Henry, glad of 
so favourable a pretext for renewing the claims of the English kings 
to the throne of fVance, landed with a considerable army on the 
coast of Normandy, and reduced the strong fortress of Harfleur; 
but an epidemic breaking out in the English ranks, the army was 
so diminished that when D'Albret, the marshal of France, ap- 
peared with a force of 100,000 men, the English numbered only 
12,000. The king of England, however, refused to halt in the 
presence of this superior force, and emulating the prowess of his 
great ancestor Edward III., continued his march on Calais: when 
he had proceeded as far as the village of Agincourt, he came in 
sight of the French lines drawn up on the rising ground to oppose 
his progress. Stopping for the night to reconnoitre the enemy's 
position he bivouacked at Maisoncelles, and in the morning of the 
25th of October, 1415, led on his little army to the charge. The 
conflict which ensued was one of the most desperate recorded in 
history. The English were only one-tenth the number of the 
enemy, but they were spurred to frenzy by the alternative of vic- 
tory or death, while all the chivalry and youth of France were on 
the other side. The duke of Alen^on, the bravest of the French 
generals, cleared his way through the English ranks to the royal 
standard, and having slain the duke of York, cleft the coronet on 
the king's head ; but that instant he fell, and the showers of 
arrows which came from the English lurchers threw the enemy 
into confusion : as the shout of victory rose, the archers threw 
down their bows, and seizing their battle*axes rushed forward with 
the men-at-arms to the chaige. The French lines were bioken ; 
the dukes of Brabant, Bar, and Alen9on, and the constable and 
admiral of France, were slain, with 80,000 knights, bannerets and 
esquires, while the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts 
6f Venddme, En, and Bichemont, were made prisoners. The loss 
of the French was further increased by an unfortunate accident 
which occurred during the battle : a band of peasants having en- 
tered the village of Maisoncelles, which was in the rear of the 
English, began to plunder the baggage and set fire to the houses; 
Henry, fearing that the enemy had gained his rear, gave orders for 
the prisoners to be slain, as they were twice as many as the English 
who held them, and might attempt an ambuscade if the enemy 
shoidd approach; but as soon as the true cause of the disturbance 
was known, the English king gave command to stay the slaughter, 
and those of the French who remained were mercifully treated. 
This battle, on account of the number of the nobility who were 
slain or made prisoners, proved very disastrous to the interests of 
France ; and had Henry been able to follow up his conquests be 
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might haye reduced the whole kinedom^ hut being obliged ta 
return to England for supplies, the fruits of his victory were in a 
measure lost, and he was compelled again to renew the campaign. 
The parliament, elated by the glories of the English arms, voted 
a supply to the king for life to be raised on wool and hides, a 
precedent copied from the worst times of Richard II.; but Henry *s 
extraordinary expenses and untiring ambition rendered this in- 
fringement of the constitution comparatively harmless, and like 
his predecessor Edward III., he found it easier to court the 
friendship of the commons than to incur their opposition. The 
more readily to procure supplies, Henry submitted all his ac- 
counts to parliament, a circumstance which contributed in no 
slight degree to establish a regular correspondence between re- 
dress and supply, which for several centuries proved the balance- 
spring of the constitution. 

The next year (1416) Henry V. again renewed the war, and 
took nearly tdl the towns and fortresses of Normandy ; but the 
difficulty of maintaining a large force in a hostile country, and the 
number of his enemies, who, although quarrelling amongst them- 
selves, were yet all leagued against the English, prolonged the 
campaign for several years. However, in 1420 an accommodation 
was agreed to, termed the Perpetual Peace, or, as it is better 
known in England, the treaty of Troyes, by which Henry accepted 
the hand of the princess Catherine, daughter of Charles YI., with 
the regency of France during the king's lifetime and the crown on 
his death. This termination of the war was highly gratifying to 
Henry's ambition and flattered the national pride ; still the more 
keen*sighted saw in it the commencement of inextricable evils, 
and indeed had the treaty of Troyes ever come into operation, it 
may well be doubted whether England would not have become an 
appanage of the French crown ; for although the latter had been 
conquered by the blood and treasure of the former, yet it was not 
to be compared with it in superficial extent, while other political 
reasons pointed to Paris as the capital of the united empire. The 
union of two such countries as England and France must have 
produced the very results it was most desirable to avoid, for had 
the prince been the ruler of two independent kingdoms with their 
separate parliaments and administrations, the ascendancy of the 
crown could no longer have been resisted : it would have been in 
vain for the parliament of one part of the empire to refuse sup- 
plies, or to resist oppressive impositions, while its submission 
might have been compelled by the force the king could bring 
from the other ; it was only while the country continued one and 
indivisible that the guarantees of liberty were secure : instead of 
opposing his will, each province would rather have sought to court 
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the king's faTonr hj its ready submission and unsverviag loyalty, 
so that the liberties of both England and France would have becD 
lost in the oTerwhelmiiig power of the crown. To prevent this 
result, the commons procured the confirmation of the statutes of 
Edward HI. declaring the independence of the English crown, 
and further secured the national existeuce hy requiring that all 
petitions of parliament should be decided within the realm, and 
not sent to the king beyond the seas for the royal assent. Could 
these statutes have been inviolably preserved, undoubtedlr they 
would have secured the free action of the constitution ; bat in 
times when the royal prerogative is most powerful, the harriers 
which have been raised against it are the least effectual. Fortn- 
nately, however, there was no occasion for the experiment: before 
two years had passed, a new cause of dispnte had arisen : the 
dauphin having become of age refused to observe the treaty, and 
Henry again crossed the seas to recover tbe towns he had taken. 
Having spent some weeks in feasting at Paris, the king was on 
his march to raise the siege of Cosne, when he was seized with an 
acute disease ; and finding his end approaching, commended bis 
queen and infant son to the protection of his brother the duke of 
Bedford. Henry V. died in the 34th year of his age and the 
tenth of bis reign, equally loved by his subjects and feared by his 
enemies. As a general and a state'sman he has never been sur- 
passed; under his vigorous administration tbe countrjr enjoyed 
internal peace, while tbe success of his foreign campaigns sur- 
passed in brilliancy even the dazzhnK victories of Edward III. ; 
but whet is more to bis praise than dl that history can record, is 
the absence on the rolls of parliament of any vestiges of disaffec- 
tion, "a circnmstance," says Mr. Hallam, "very honourable, 
whether we ascribe it to the justice of his administration or the 
afftetion of his people." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CIVIL WARS. 

FROM the' commencement OF THE CIVIL WARS TO THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TXJDOR. A. D. 1422 1485. 

Minority of Henry VI. — Renewal of the war in France — Joan of Arc — Loss 
of the English conquests — Beneficial effects of the Plantagenet wars — 
Imbecility of the young king — ^Winchester — Supposed murder of Gloucester 
-—Impeachment of Suffolk — Maladministration — RebdUon under John 
Cade — The country divided into the factions of Yorkists and Lancastrians 
— Civil wars — The duke of York lays claim to the crown — ^Deliberative 
authority of the upper house — York acknowledged successor — Battle of 
Wakefield — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians — ^The earl of March proclaimed by 
the title of Edward IV. — Restoration of Henry VI. — Battle of Bamet, and 
expulsion of the house of LancaaterT-Pregudi^ of the chroniclers against 
' the house of Xork — Successful war with France — First example of loans 
and benevolences T-^dwar(]l enileavours to reform the revenue — Supported 
by the commons — Complete statutes — Triple division of the legislature — 
Edward V. — His minority — Jealousy against the Woodvilles — Richard 
usurps the authority of government, and is made protector — Execution of 
Hastings — Buckingham offers the crovn to Richard — Murder of the princes 
in the Tower — Richard III. — ^Revolt of Buckingham — Project for placing 
the crown on the head of Henry Tudor — Forced loans declared illegal — 
Henry lands at Milford Haven — Battle of Bosworth. 

HENRY VI. A. D. 1422 — 1461. 

The design of uniting into one empire the dominions of England 
and France seemed on the verge of completion, and the whole 
nation was filled with joy and exultation, when the sudden decease 
of Henry V. threw a cloud over those visions of conquest which 
for more than a century had dazzled the ambition of the Plan- 
tagenet princes. Henry's son and successor was but a child of 
nine months old, when he was proclaimed at London and Paris 
simultaneously, by the title of Henry VI. ; and although the young 
king's uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, energetically 
conducted the affairs of the state, yet their exertions were in- 
effectual to restrain the general disorder invariably consequent 
upon a minority in those days : the mass of the people were dis- 
contented at the largeness of the contributions tney were called 
upon to pay for the French war, while the nobles disturbed the 
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peace of the kingdom by their continual dissensions and ani- 
mosities. 

In France the war was carried on with varying success; the 
dauphin, who now inherited the claims of the male line, was a 
prince of superior ability, and used every effort to rouse the 
spirit of his countrymen. The dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 
and a great part of the people, adhered to the Eufflish interest, 
but many preferred to submit to the legitimate neir of their 
ancient hue, and the contest was carried on with much severity : 
for a long time the duke of Bedford was almost invariably sue* 
cessful, and had so far advanced his conquests as to lay siege 
to Orleans, the stronghold of the enemy's cause. Every means 
which his ingenuity could devise for the relief of this important 
place, the dauphin had essayed in vain. At this critical moment, 
the daughter of a poor innkeeper, named Jacques d* Arc, dreamed 
she heard the saints Margaret and Catharine inviting her to 
restore the throne of France and expel the invaders. When she 
awoke, the vision made such an impression upon her mind that 
she believed herself inspired, and demanded to be led to the 
king, who was then at Chinon : the king's councillors present^ 
not knowing what to advise in the desperate condition of affairs, 
and perhaps rightly judging the effect of enthusiasm on the 
public mind, counselled the king to accept her proffered service, 
and she was accordingly entrusted with the important duty of 
throwing provisions into the town of Orleans, tnen closely be- 
sieged by the earl of Salisbury, one of the best eenerals of the 
day. The town being too extensive to admit of arcumvallation, 
Joan of Arc, or, as she was now called, the Maid of Orleans, 
succeeded in evading the vigilance of the guard, and reheved the 
garrison. The tide of fortune from this moment turned ; the 
spirit resulting from success was on a sudden transfiirred from 
the victors to the vanquished, and the French believed them- 
selves invincible under the guidance of their prophetess. The 
siege of Orleans was raised, and the dauphin, advancmg to llheims, 
was crowned king of France by the title of Charles YII. The 
English affairs grew more desperate every day; and although 
Joan of Arc was taken at the siege of Compiegne, and delivered 
over to an ecclesiastical tribunal, which barbarously condemned 
her to be burned alive, the partisans of Charles continued to gain 
ground, and after a few years there was nothing left to the 
English of all their conquests but the town of Calais. Thus 
ended the struggle which had been maintained above a cen- 
tury by the Plantagenet princes for the throne of France; 
and although the loss of all that had been acquired by the hard- 
won victories of Crecy and Agincourt must read hke a disaster. 
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yet nothing could have heen more propitious for the welfare of 
the English nation. 

The wars of the Plantagenets must he regarded as rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise to the general interests of this country. 
Although involving much useless expenditure of hlood and trea- 
sure, they served to draw oif the attention of such princes as 
Edward III. and Henry Y. from their domestic concerns, and 
enabled the commons so thoroughly to establish their influence 
in the government, that when the reaction of the seventeenth 
century came, which swept from Europe her hberal institutions, 
the Tudor and Stuart kings were unable to imitate the example of 
the continental princes, and the attempts to establish absolute 
monarchy only ended in the expulsion of the reigning house. 
Nor was the effect on society less beneficial. The English armies, 
it should be recollected, were no longer composed of feudal lords 
and their retainers, as in ancient days, but were recruited from 
the mass of the people, and this gave to the latter a social position 
incompatible with villenage and predial bondage. So long as the 
feudal aristocracy retained in their own hands the profession of 
arms, the people succumbed to their miHtary pre-eminence, but 
from the time when personal service became commuted for fine, 
the power of the nobility gradually declined. The commons felt 
this, and voted liberally not only money but men for the service 
of the king in his foreign wars, and in return received the royal 
favour and support. 

While the English were losing their conquests on the continent, 
two rival factions, headed by the duke of Gloucester and the 
cardinal of Winchester, the king's uncle and great-uncle, divided 
between them the power of the state, and kept the country in 
continual agitation. It was soon apparent that the king, although 
he had attained his majority, was incapable of governing, and each 
faction stiove to have the direction of the state. To strengthen 
his parly, the cardinal of Winchester persuaded the king to marry 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, a 
woman of masculine mind, but cruel and unrelenting in the prose- 
cution of her enemies : Gloucester opposed both this marriage 
and the peace with France on pubUc grounds ; but his opposition 
was mistaken by the queen for personal hatred, and in conjunction 
with the cardinal and the earl of Suffolk, who had been sent to 
negotiate the marriage, she determined on his overthrow. On 
the 10th of February, 1447> a parHament was called at Bury St. 
Edmund's, to which the knights were instructed to come armed, 
and guards were placed around the royal residence, as if in antici- 
pation of some immediate danger : as soon as Gloucester appeared, 
ne was arrested on a charge of high treason, and conveyed to the 
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Tower, where, after seventeen days, he was found dead in his bed. 
The adherents of Winchester, who wished to palHate the deed, 
said that the duke had died of apoplexy, but the behef universally 
prevailed that he had been murdered. These proceedings roused 
popular indignation against the queen and the cardinal of Win- 
chester, and rendered the king both odious and despicable: a 
speedy death saved the cardinal the disgrace of a pubUc inquiry ; 
but when parliament met, an impeachment was brought against 
Suffolk for embezzling the pubUc money, advising the king to 
make improvident grants, giving offices to improper persons, and 
procuring pardons tor traitors : the obnoxious mmister, knowing 
the resentment of the commons, feared to encounter the charges 
brought against him, and, instead of standing his trial, threw 
himself on the king's mercy. Unable to protect and unwilling to 
dehver up his servant to the severity of parliament, the king 
banished him for five years to the continent without even the 
form of a trial. This summary proceeding excited the fears of 
the aristocracy, lest they should lose their privilege of trial by 
their peers, and the house of lords petitioned the king that they 
might enter their protest on record, that neither they nor their 
descendants might lose their right of peerage by this precedent, 
which was accordingly granted. The commons were not so easily 
satisfied, and the king found it requisite to dissolve the parlia- 
ment. As Suffolk passed through London on his way to the 
sea-coast, the people rose to ii^ercept him, but he succeeded in 
making his escape, and embarked at Ipswich for France : before 
arriving at Calais, the ship in which he was carried was overtaken 
by a larger vessel called the * Nicholas of the Tower,* and the 
captain, summoning the duke on board, arraigned him before a 
mock tribunal of the sailors, and being declared guilty of treason 
against his country, he was instantly beheaded. This remarkable 
murder formed the signal for a general revolt ; the men of Kent, 
under the guidance of John Cade, who is supposed to have been 
an Irishman of good birth and education, marched on London, 
and demanded that those who had been instrumental in the death 
of the duke of Gloucester, and had lost France to the EngUsh 
crown, should be brought to justice, and that all extortions should 
be abolished. The citizens opened their gates to the insurgents, 
and the king's troops refused to take arms against them ; so that 
Cade was left in the quiet possession of the capital for several 
days. At length the citizens, becoming anxious for the safety of 
their goods, caused Cade to retire beyond the river, and in the 
meantime a truce was set on foot by the bishop of Winchester, 
who gave free pardons to all who would return to their homes : 
disputes arose, and the insurgents divided and fled; Cade was 
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overtaken and slain by the sheriff of Kent, who received the 
reward of 1000 marks, which had been offered for his head. As 
soon as these disturbances were a little allayed, the commons 
presented a bill attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and requiring 
that Somerset, and other lords who were also obnoxious to the 
people, should be expelled from court : this was rejected by the 
king, and an altercation ensued between the two parties, in which 
the duke of York supported the popular side. Finding that the 
king was no longer a free agent, but was overruled by the queen 
and the duke of Somerset, York retired to his castle of Ludlow, 
and raised the tenantry of the ancient house of Mortimer, with 
the intention of calling a free parliament and reforming the 
abuses in the government ; but after much marching and counter- 
marching a reconciliation was effected, and the duke of York was 
appointed protector of the church and kingdom till the king 
should recover sufficiently to take the management of the state 
into his own hands, or the infant prince of Wales should be of 
age. This adjustment was of short duration, and three years 
after, in May 1454, affairs having reached a higher crisis, a 
battle was fought at St. Alban's, in which the king's party were 
totally defeated, and the duke of Somerset, the earl of Northum- 
berland, and lord Clifford, were slain. 

The victorious duke of York treated the imbecile monarch with 
deference, and again submitted to his allegiance, only retaining 
the authority of Protector ; but the queen and her party bore an 
invincible antipathy to York, and as soon as the king had par- 
tially recovered, she persuaded him to go in person to parhament 
and revoke the duke's commission. For two years the govern- 
ment was carried on in the king's name, but popular discontent 
continued to divide the country into two factions : the one naturally 
looked to the duke of York as its head, the other adhered to the 
reigning house of Lancaster. In this uncertainty of affairs it was 
discovered that the duke of York bore a nearer title to the throne 
than Henry YL, as he was descended from an elder branch, but 
the duke wisely rejected all ambitious schemes and acted with 
forbearance and moderation, until an unfortunate dispute between 
the servants of the king and those of the earl of Warwick brought 
on the final contest, which for nearly half a century deluged Eng- 
land in blood, and ended not until the accession of Henry VH. 
The citizens of London and the middle and lower classes mainly 
supported the cause of York, while the nobility and landed gentry 
adhered to the house of Lancaster. After various changes of for- 
tune the king was taken prisoner, and the duke of York entering 
the palace at Westminster laid claim to the throne, and trans- 
mitted a statement to the chancellor, stating his title, and de- 
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manding that his claim might be admitted as r0presentatiye of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence. The Lancastrians, on the other hand, 
urged that the duke's claim had become extinct by long abeyance, 
and that the title of Henry VL was founded in justice, having 
been derived from Henry IV., whose accession was confirmed by 
act of parliament and the universal acquiescence of the nation. 
Under these circumstances both parties consented to submit their 
claims to a parliament to be indifferently summoned, and the 
advocates on either side pleaded eloquently before the house of 
lords, which for the first time appeared to possess an unbiassed 
deUberative authority. The friends of Henry and of Edward 
brought evidence from ancient records, and applied to the crown 
the same strict rules of inheritance which regulated private pro- 
perty, thus acknowledging the supremacy of the law, which had 
previously been doubtful in cases where the crown was concerned. 
Although the duke of York had been victorious over his enemies 
in the field, he could not so easily obtain a complete victory in 
parliament. The lords maintained a strict neutrality during the 
progress of the inquiry, and finally determined on a compromise, 
by which it was proposed that Henry should retain his throne for 
life, but that the duke should be declared his successor in prefer- 
ence to the prince of Wales, who was to be excluded from the 
• throne. A statute was enacted in accordance with this decision, 
and a short time after, in order to show their reconcihation to the 
people, the king went in state to St. Paul's, attended by the duke 
as heir-apparent to the throne; but the high-spirited queen was 
indignant that her son should thus be excluded from the succes- 
sion, and retiring to the north, prevailed on the earl of Northum- 
berland and other powerful lords to espouse her cause : an army 
was speedily collected, composed in great measure of the bor- 
derers, who were accustomed to pillage and rapine, and as a 
reward for their services the plunder of the country south of the 
Tyne was promised to them. Hearing of' the queen's advance, 
the duke of York, without waiting to collect his whole forces, 
marched hastily to meet her, and came up with the Lancastrians 
at Sandal castle, near Wakefield ; the earl of Salisbury earnestly 
exhorted him to wait for reinforcements from the west under his 
son the earl of March, but relying on his own valour and the 
superior discipline of his troops, the duke advanced to Wakefield 
Grreen, where his army was surrounded and cut to pieces, and 
himself slain. The victorious Lancastrians hastened to march to 
London before die arrival of the earl of March, but the earl of 
Warwick took up a strong position near St. Alban's, and although 
the queen succeeded in repulsing him, his army still kept the field, 
and before approaching London she received intelligence that the 
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citizens had closed their gates and declared for the earl of Maid 
as nearest saryiving heir of the house of York : this caused k 
to hesitate, and meanwhile the earl of Warwick sucscseeded i 
effecting a junction with the forces under the earl of March ; the 
numhers were further augmented hy reinforcements from Xjonda 
so that the Yorkists were again able to renew the offensive. H 
queen's army finding themselves over-matched in the field, avoida 
a general engagement and retired to the north, closely ibllowd 
by the earl of Warwick, who overtook and vanquished them i 
Towton heath, on the borders of Yorkshire, leaving 36,000 ma 
dead on the field. 

EDWARD IV. A.D. 1461-1483. 

This victory, by which the earl of March was estahlished oi 
the throne by the title of Edward lY., so weakened the Lancas- 
trian party, that the king, with his queen and the prince of Wales, 
was obliged to seek shelter on the continent at the court of his 
father-in-law the duke of Anjou ; and although the queen again 
revived the struggle, her efforts were unsuccessful, and the unfor- 
tunate Henry VI. once more fell into the hands of the Yorkists, 
by whom he was committed a close prisoner to the Tower. The 
campaign would now have been ended, had not Edward IV. 
estranged from his interest the earl of Warwick, to whose valour 
and perseverance he owed his throne. Equally ungrateful and 
impolitic, Edward banished him from his councils, and refused to 
sanction the marriage of his daughter with his brother the duke 
of Clarence : notwithstanding the king's opposition, the marriage 
was consummated, and for some years Edward was obliged to 
conceal his resentment ; but on occasion of a revolt in Lincoln- 
shire he commanded the troops to pursue the duke of Clarence 
and the earl of Warwick, who, suspecting his designs, succeeded in 
effecting their escape to the French court, where they were joy- 
fully entertained by Louis XI., and by his skilful diplomacy were 
introduced to Margaret, the queen of Henry YI., who was still in 
confinement in the Tower. No sooner was their reconciliation 
effected than a new scheme was set on foot ; it was agreed that 
the prince of Wales, heir- apparent of the house of Lancaster, 
should marry Anne, Warwick's second daughter, and that the 
deposed monarch should be restored to the throne by Warwick's 
influence : to secure the co-operation of the duke of Clarence, it 
was arranged that if the prince should die without issue he 
should succeed to the throne, and in that case the house of Lan- 
caster should resign all further title : this arrangement was con- 
firmed by all present, and the undaunted queen once more set out 
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the liberation of her husband, under the guidance of her new 
protector the earl of Warwick. On the earl's landing at Ply- 
pciouth he proclaimed himself champion of the Lancastrian cause, 
Mid inarched to Nottingham, where he was joined by many lords; 
IBiii.d as his forces daily increased, Edward did not venture to make 
et stand, but hastening to the sea -coast embarked for Holland. 
S^enry VI. was reinstated on the throne, but Edward soon afler 
returned, bringmg with him a few followers and 50,000 crowns, 
;vv^liich he professed to be for the recovery of his family estates, and 
lie swore on the altar at York that he had no intention of seizing 
on the crown. Disarmed by these professions of submission, the 
X^ancastrians were lulled into security, and as soon as Edward 
could depend on the co-operation of his brother, the duke of 
Olarence, he threw off the mask, and marching southward engaged 
the royal army at Bamet, in which battle the earl of Warwick, 
lord Montague, and other famous leaders of the Lancastrian party, 
■were slain [April 14, 1471]. This victory decided the fate of the 
throne ; the unfortunate Henry was taken, and for the last time 
committed to the Tower, while his queen and the prince of Wales 
fell into Edward's hands a few weeks after at the battle of 
Tewkesbury. According to the narrative of the monkish his- 
torians, the conduct of Edward was extremely barbarous : after 
the battle the prince of Wales was brought into the royal tent 
and interrogated wherefore he had taken up arms against his 
sovereign and invaded his kingdom of England ; to which he un- 
dauntedly repUed, *' I came to England to maintain my rights, 
and to revenge my father's wrongs." Edward struck him in the 
face with his gauntlet, and the courtiers who were standing round 
pierced him through with their swords. Preyed upon by re- 
morse, Edward is said to have surrendered himself up to evil 
favourites, and to have indulged in the lowest debaucheries, paying 
but little attention to the affairs of the kingdom, and on a mere 
frivolous pretext causing his brother, the duke of Clarence, to be 
put to death. These statements, however, rest solely on the 
authority of the monkish historians, who are known to have 
been secretly, if not openly, in the Lancastrian cause, regarding 
the sovereigns of the house of York as usurpers, and adverse to 
the interests of the church : making, however, every allowance for 
prejudice and partiality, it is evident that the character of Edward 
lY. will not bear a rigorous scrutiny : nevertheless, as a politiciau 
he seems to have understood the position in which he was placed; 
and knowing the danger of leaving the country at rest after so 
long a period of excitement, he renewed the claim of the English 
kings to the throne of France, a scheme exceedingly popular with 
the lower orders, and by a vigorous attack on Normandy not only 

H 
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increased his reputation but added to his pecnniarv resources, 

Louis agreeing to pay 75,000 crowns, with a pension of 50, 000 1 

year, besides a further sum of 50,000 for the ransom of his sister 

Margaret, wife of Henry VI., who had been kept in confinement 

since the battle of Tewkesbury. To furnish supplies for this war 

the king resorted to a novel mode of raising loans or benevolences 

on the merchants and wealthy citizens, promising to pay them 

when he should obtain money from the commons, a precedent 

which was followed in later times by the Tudor and Stuart kings. 

Towards the close of his reign Edward endeavoured to cultivate 

the friendship of the commons, and with this view resumed the 

grants of the crown lands, which had been lavishly squandered 

during the insecurity of the civil wars, so that the royal revenue 

had dwindled to £ 5000 a year, although in former times it had 

been sufficient to support the whole expenditure of government. 

The lords strongly opposed this measure as depriving them of 

their wealth, but the commons were zealous in its support, and 

on several occasions when applied to for new subsidies repeated 

their request to the king that he would take such order for the 

recovery of the regal domains that the king might live of his own, 

as in ancient days, without over-burdening his people. That the 

object of the commons in pressing this scheme was present relief 

cannot be doubted, but certain it is that the tendency of such a 

measure would have been to reduce the power of that body, by 

taking away their hold on the public purse, and rendering the 

crown independent of the people : such an adjustment, however, 

was beyond the power of any monarch to attain, however moderate 

his household, for since the time to which the commons referred, 

a vast change had taken place in the relations of society ; land was 

no longer the only source of wealth, and the feudal dues which 

had abundantly replenished the exchequers of the Norman kings 

were either difficult to collect or had entirely disappeared, so that 

the king was compelled mainly to rely on the votes of the house 

of commons, by which means this body obtained its influential 

position in the state. 

The weakness of the crown and the unsettled state of the 
country during the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. offered a 
favourable opportunity for innovation, and the commons availed 
themselves of this position of affairs to change their former mode 
of petition for complete statutes. This was a vast improvement 
in the vital principles of the constitution, for according to the an- 
cient custom of petitions the laws of the new -session were left to 
be engrossed till after the dissolution of parliament, when those 
who had been concerned in their enactment were no Iong;er 
present to interfere, and the ministers of the crown were able to 
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ctlter and modify the intentions of the legislature without even 
t;lie possibility of detection, so that statutes which were made for 
"tlie express purpose of reforming the abuses of the government 
-wrere either mutilated, or so perverted as to fail entirely of their 
purpose ; but the substitution of bills avoided all possibility of 
error or deception on the part of the executive, and it soon be- 
came the admitted maxim of the constitution, that the king must 
either grant or withhold his consent to the complete statute with- 
out addition or modification. 

The effect of this change in the procedure of parliament has 
been regarded by constitutional historians as the commencement 
of the triple division of our legislature ; " for," says Mr. Hallam,* 
** as it is impossible to deny that while the king promulgated a 
statute founded upon a mere petition he was himself the real 
legislator, so I think it is equally fair to assert, notwithstanding 
the formal preamble of our statutes, that laws brought into either 
bouse of parliament in a perfect shape, and receiving first the 
assent of lords and commons, and finally that of the king, who has 
DO power to modify them, must be deemed to proceed and derive 
their efficacy from the joint concurrence of all the three ;" for 
although it had been asserted at a much earlier period " that the 
law of the land was made in parliament by the king, and the 
lords spiritual and temporal, with all the commonidty of the 
realm," f yet this declaration can in the face of existing evidence 
be taken only as an expression of the spirit and not the practice 
of the constitution before the reign of Edward IV. 

EDWARD V. A. D. 1483. 

The jealousy which had long existed between the ancient 
nobility and the members of the queen's family, the Woodvilles, 
on account of the favour shown to them by the late king, 
broke out into open opposition on the death of Edward IV., 
and prevented that amicable adjustment of affairs which could 
alone have secured the peace of the kingdom during the minority 
of Edward V. At the time of his father's death, the prince of 
Wales was residing with his maternal uncle, the accomplished 
earl Rivers, on the borders of Wales, and his mother, the dowager 
queen, proposed that, considering the danger of the times, the 
earl should be instructed to raise an army, and accompany the 
young prince to London, where he was to have been crowned. 
This project was opposed by the earl of Hastings, who objected 
that it would confirm the suspicions of the nobility that the 
queen's family were aiming at the government of the state ; and 

« HiUam, Middle Ages, iL p. 223, note. f Rot ParL iii. 293. 
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he prevailed upon the queen to send her son, accompanied onlr 
by a small escort, to London. At this time, the king^'s uncle, 
Richard earl of Gloucester, happened to be on the borders of 
Scotland with a considerable army, and hearing the news of his 
brother's death, hastened to York, where be proclaimed Ed'ward V., 
and received the oaths and fealty of the nobility in the name of 
his nephew. On arriving at Northampton, he was received bj 
the earl Rivers and lord Gray, who came to meet him with 
messages from the king, and proceeded in his company to Stonj 
Stratford, where the court then was. On entering the king's 
presence, Gloucester charged the earl of Rivers and lord Gray 
with having alienated from him the affections of his nephew, and, 
notwithstanding the king's declaration of their innocence, com- 
manded them to be committed close prisoners to Pontefract 
castle. Having secured those whom he most dreaded, Gloucester 
next dismissed the king's attendants, and taking him back to 
Northampton, kept a strict guard on all his actions. The queen, 
fearing treachery, took sanctuary with her daughters and her two 
sons, the marquis of Dorset and the infant duke of York, in West- 
minster abbey ; but Gloucester did not think the opportunity yet 
favourable for his ambitious designs, and accompanying the young 
prince to London, caused him to be lodged in the bishop's palace, 
where he received the homage of all who came to the court, and 
the 22nd of June was fixed as the day of his coronation ; but the 
duke of Buckingham, who appears to have been in Gloucester's 
intimacy, recommended that the young king and his brother, the 
duke of York, should be lodged in the Tower for greater security; 
and the queen was reluctantly compelled to give up her children 
to the care of Gloucester, who was named protector of the king 
and kingdom by the council. Finding that the nobility, although 
opposed to the pretensions of the Woodvilles, were sincerely 
attached to the king, Gloucester and his friends kept their meet- 
ings at Crosby house, and the council continued to sit in the 
Tower, where it was attended by Hastings, Stanley, and other 
lords. On the 13th of June, Gloucester unexpectedly entered 
the Tower, and taking his seat at the council board, conversed 
familiarly with the lords who were present, but being called off, 
as if by urgent business, was absent about an hour and a half, 
and then again entering the chamber with altered countenance, 
said that he had discovered a plot to destroy his life, and 
demanded of Hastings, what punishment they deserved who 
had compassed this villany. "To be punished as traitors," re- 
plied the earl. Then Gloucester, laying bare his left arm, which 
for manv vears had been withered, exclaimed, " Behold the state 
to which the witclicraft and sorcery of the queen, my brother's 
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vrife, and bis mistress, Jane Shore, have reduced my body ; and 
you too, traitor," (turning to Hastings,) "have been the abettor 
of this crime." Then, striking his fist on the table, as a signal 
£or his guards to rush in, he exclaimed, *' I arrest thee, traitor, 
and by St. Paul, I will not dine till I have seen thy head off!" 
The terrified council offered no resistance, and Hastings was hui- 
ried away to execution. A similar fate awaited the earl Biyers, 
lord Gray, sir Thomas Yaughan, and sir Richard Hawse, who, 
after a mock trial, were beheaded at Pontefract castle. To pro- 
cure a plausible excuse for depriving his nephew of the throne, 
Richard now feigned a great concern for religious scruples, and 
caused a public inquiry to be brought against Jane Shore, the 
favourite mistress of the late king, and insinuated that Edward 
and his brother, the duke of York, were not the legitimate 
children of his brother Edward lY. Having thus prepared the 
way. Dr. Shaw, an Augustine friar, delivered a violent sermon at 
Paul's Cross, hoping diat a shout would be raised in favour of 
Bichard ; but this manoeuvre having failed, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, next Tuesday (June 24), openly proposed to the people 
at Guildhall that they should make choice of Richard for their 
king, and a few hired voices replying in the affirmative, Bucking- 
ham expressed his warm approval of the national choice, and 
desired the people to accompany him to Baynard castle to present 
the crown to Richard. On receiving the deputation, Gloucester 
feigned extreme reluctance to deprive his nephews of the throne, 
and said, that *' although he was ready to devote his life for the 
public good, he had much rather see the crown worn by his fair 
nephew, for whom he entertained the warmest affection." — " Not 
so," replied Buckingham; "the free people of England will 
never submit to be ruled by a bastard, and if the rightful heir 
refuses the sceptre, they know where to find a prince who will 
gladly accept it." Appearing to be deeply moved, Richard made 
answer, *' If then indeed it is the will of my people, I accept the 
crown." The farce being thus concluded, Richard hastened to 
London to possess himself of the royal treasures, and on the 
6th of July, 1483, was crowned in Westminster abbey. 

RICHARD III. A. D. 1483 — 1485. 

Having succeeded in usurping the throne, Richard III. caused 
his nephews to be secretly murdered in the Tower, in order to 
secure himself from the danger of any demonstrations which 
might be made in their favour. This barbarous deed, however, 
disgusted the people, and aUenated from him a great party in the 
kingdom, who, though content that he should enjoy the throne. 
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regarded this act of cruelty as an infringement of their own 
security ; even his firm friend and supporter, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, who had been accomplice in all his designs, "was so 
irritated at the arbitrair temper of Richard, that he retired from 
court, and formed an alliance with the leaders of the Liancastriao 
party to place the crown on the head of Henry earl of Richmond, 
grandson of Catherine, widow of Henry Y., and of Owen Tudor, 
and nearest survivor of the house of Lancaster. In this attempt 
a great number of the nobility engaged ; but the approach of 
Richard's army precipitated the insurrection before the plans of 
the insurgents were matured, and Henry, who had set sail with 
forty ships from St. Malo, in France, was driven back in a storm. 
Having gone too far to recede with safety to himself, Buckingham 
advanced, with all the forces he had been able to collect, to the 
banks of the Severn, with the intention of engaging Richard ; but 
on attempting to cross, he found the banks overflowed, the bridges 
washed away, and all communication cut off with the opposite 
shore. After waiting several days in anxious expectation of the 
news of Henry's landing, he disbanded his army, and endeavoured 
to make his escape ; being, however, discovered, he was brought 
to Salisbury, where Richard had taken up his head-quarters, and 
executed. 

Thinking himself sufficiently strong, Richard now summoned a 
parliament, which, overawed by the presence of the army, con- 
firmed his title, and settled the succession on his son, Edward 
prince of Wales, at the same time attainting the leaders of the 
late insurrection, and granting the king a subsidy on condition 
that the system of voluntary loans or benevolences, which had 
become frequent since the days of Edward IV., should be declared 
illegal. 

Richard, having freed himself from immediate danger, kept 
his Christmas at Westminster vrith extraordinary magnificence, 
and invited to his court the queen of Henry VI. and her daughter 
Elizabeth, who were treated with every mark of attention, not- 
withstanding the current report that the latter was espoused to 
Henry Tudor ; in fact, this appears to have been the plan adopted 
by Richard to thwart the ambition of his rival, for, knowing the 
influence Henry Tudor would acquire if he should marry the 
heiress of the house of Lancaster, he promised his own band to 
Elizabeth as soon as the death of his queen should set him at 
liberty. This unnatural connection was eagerly entertained by 
the mother, although she had lost her brother and her three sons 
by the hands of the tyrant, and the engagement was to be effected 
by a still more serious crime. In three months, as Richard had 
prognosticated, the death of his queen took place, not without 
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Strong suspicion of poison ; but bis marriage with Elizabeth was 
Indefinitely postponed; for Batcliffe and Catesbj, two confi- 
dential advisers, ifearing the revenge of Elizabeth for the injuries 
of her family if she should become queen, persuaded Richard 
that although he might obtain a dispensation from the pope for 
tlieir consanguinity, the people would never regard the marriage 
but as the consummation of murder and incest, and that it might 
cost him his throne. Richard thereupon assured the citizens of 
Xioudon and York that no such union had erer been in con? 
templation, and promised to reform the abuses in the government, 
of which they justly complained ; but his unpopularity rendered 
it unsafe to ciul frequent parliaments, and his necessities drove 
him to continue the arbitrary practice of loans, so that his govern- 
ment became every day more insecure. This was a favourable 
opportunity for Henry to renew his claims, and taking advantage 
of some dissensions amongst the regal advisers, he ventured to 
land at Milford Haven, on the western coast. As he advanced 
through North Wales, he encountered no opposition from the 
inhabitants; but few ventured to join his standard, fearing the 
royal army, which lay at Leicester. Henry, however, continued 
to receive fresh assurances of support from those who could not 
venture openly to declare in his cause, and lord Stanley raised a 
considerable body of troops, with the expressed design of joining 
the royal army, but with the determination of changing sides as 
soon as opportunity should serve. Without waiting to increase 
his numbers, Henry marched direct on Tamworth, and met the 
army of Richard, twice as numerous as his own, on the field of 
Redmore, about two miles from the town of Bosworth, which 
gives its name to the decisive battle which was fought there on 
the 23rd of August, 1485. At first, victory seemed to incline for 
Richard, but when the royalists saw Stanley on the side of Henry 
they wavered and fell back ; the duke of Northumberland with- 
drew entirely from the field, and Richard, perceiving that all was 
lost, spurred his horse into the thickest of the fight, and having 
killed the standard-bearer, sir William Brandon, made a furious 
rush at Henry ; the blow, however, was warded off by sir WiUiam 
Stanley, and Itichard fell, pierced vnth a hundred wounds. Both 
sides instantly threw down thieir arms, and Henry VII. was 
crowned on the field of battle, vfith the coronet which had fallen 
from the head of Richard, amidst shouts of ''Long live king 
Henry.'' Thus ended the fierce contest of the Roses, which 
for near thirty years, with slight intermission, had devastated 
England, and almost exterminated her ancient nobihty. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RETROSPECTIVE VIEW FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 
TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE PLANTAGENET DYNASTY. 

A. D. 1377—1485. 

Causes of the freedom of the English constitution — Tendency to absolute 
monarchy on the continent — Absence of a privileged class in England— 
End of the feudal and papal period — Form of the constitution — Separation 

of the executive and legislative functions — Constitution of parliament Its 

powers — Change of ecclesiastical policy — Right of the commons to originate 
money bills — Elective franchise — Parliamentarj privilege — Liberty of 

speech — Subserviency of parliament — Royal prerogatives — Purveyance 

Pardons — Court of wards — Superior condition of the middle classes. 

Before entering on the Tudor period it will be requisite to take 
a retrospective view of the progress which England had made 
since the accession of Richard II., and to compare it with the 
prospects which the rest of Europe then presented. While in 
England the disappearance of feudalism was followed by the 
establishment of a free constitution, on the continent the tendency 
was to absolute monarchy, and the peasants, who had suffered be- 
neath the tyranny of the feudal nobles, only longed for the day 
when all should be subjected to one omnipotent will. 

For the first six centuries after the establishment of the Euro- 
pean monarchies, the people of France, Germany, Spain, and 
Italy, had enjoyed no ordinary share of liberty ; each country had 
had its assembly of the estates, and the power of the nobles was 
frequently so exorbitant as to render the royal authority little 
more than a name; but in the fourteenth century, when the 
anarchy and oppression of the nobility bad driven the mass of the 
people to seek shelter in the power of the crown, the com- 
bined influence of the commons and the sovereign was sufficient 
to overpower the aristocratic element, while the democratic was 
yet too weak to supply its place ; and thus the Hmited monarchies 
of the middle ages became the absolute governments of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was in England alone that 
the tendency was the reverse ; there the original ascendency of the 
crown had caused the nobles to unite with the people in opposing 
its aggression, and they gladly surrendered their distinctive privi- 
leges to secure the ordinary blessings of freedom. " When," says 
De Lolme,* " the barons, whom their personal consequence had 
at first caused to be treated with caution and regard by the sove- 

* De Lolme, On the Engl. Const., book i. ch. L p. 21. 
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Yeigiiy began to be no longer so, — ^wheu the tyrannical laws of the 
Conqueror became still more tyrannically executed, the confede- 
racy, for which the general oppression had paved the way, 
instantly took place, — ^the lord, the vassal, and inferior vassal, all 
united. They even implored the assistance of the peasants and 
cottagers, and the haughty aversion with which on the continent 
the nobility repaid the industrious hands that fed them, was in 
^England compelled to yield to the pressing necessity of setting 
bounds to the royal aumority." 

The people, on the other hand, knew that the cause they were 
called upon to defend was a cause common to all ; and they were 
sensible besides that they were the necessary supporters of it. 
Instructed by the example of their leaders, they spoke and stipu- 
lated conditions for themselves ; they insisted that for the future 
every individual should be entitled to the protection of the law : 
and thus did those rights with which the lords had strengthened 
themselves, in order to oppose the tyranny of the crown, be- 
come a bulwark which was in time to restrain their own. In 
France the reaction took an opposite turn ; the nobles, intent only 
on maintaining the power which they so greatly abused over the 
lives and fortunes of the peasants, lost sight of the real danger 
which threatened their independence ; the princely domains of 
Normandy, Anjou, Languedoc, and Tonraine had already been 
reunited to the crown, and Brittany and Champagne were soon to 
follow. In Spain a similar process had been going on,— -the 
twelve kingdoms had been united into three, — Aragon, Castile, 
and Granada, which were at no distant period to be absorbed 
under the powerful rule of Ferdinand and Isabella; while in 
Germany a still worse fate awaited the miserable inhabitants, for 
though the elective character of the empire prevented the em- 
perors from consolidating their power, as in the hereditary king- 
doms of France and Spain, yet tne greater barons, uncontrolled by 
the power of the crown, became independent princes and usurped 
the sole right of election, so that they governed without even the 
ordinary check of popular disaffection ; for the central govern- 
ment, which was too feeble to defend the personal liberty of the 
subject, was strong enough to enforce unconditional obedience to 
its subordinates by the power it derived from the whole ; and thus 
the petty princes of Germany were, in the most unlimited sense, 
arbitrary kings. As the power of the nobles on the continent 
declined, the influence of the assemblies of the estates first dwin- 
dled into insignificance, and then ceased altogether to be con- 
sulted; for the third estate was not like the English house 
of commons, based on popular representation, capable of expand- 
ing with the increasing power of the nation, ana supplying the 

h5 
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place which the nobles had lost, but was composed of the mer- 
chants and wealthy citizens of the towns, who had little or no 
connection with the rest of the countiy, and looked down with 
disdain on the rural population. But to compare correctly the 
progress of society in England and on the continent, we imist re- 
collect that from the earliest times many great and influential cities 
had existed in England : London, Winchester, and York, though 
second to none in Europe, formed no separate communities within 
themselves ; they possessed local jurisdiction, and even monopo- 
lized certain trades, but they were not exempted by special immn- 
nities, and all who wished might become denizens of their corpo- 
rations. It was not so on the continent in the middle ages, — ^the 
towns were insulated from the provinces in which they were situ- 
ated, and for the most part inhabited by a population of difierent 
origin and different sentiments, so that no kindred interests, as in 
England, united the whole power of the state to resist arbitrary 
encroachments. Nor was this opposition of town and country 
confined to the political relations of society ; it entered into the 
sphere of private life and produced a marked result in the charac- 
ter of continental civilization. Instead of the peasant and the 
farmer looking up to their county-town as the head of the district 
in which they lived and the source from which they drew their 
political knowledge, the farmer regarded the towns with almost 
hostile dread, for they were surrounded by walls and guarded by 
soldiers, and every one who passed within their gates was sub- 
jected to the most oppressive interference ; even the necessaries 
of life were taxed, and the peasant who brought his produce to 
market was molested a^t every turn by tolls and dues, as if he had 
entered a foreign country ; while by means of their guilds the citi- 
zens closed every branch of trade, and restricted the number of 
workmen ; thus sustaining the rate of wages at the expense of 
labour, and condemning the countryman without the walls to a 
life of serfdom, as tyrannical as the feudal system, which made the 
peasant the prisoner of the manor on which he was bom. This 
state of things stood as a barrier to the progress of civilization and 
blighted the prospects of society ; for although learning, literature, 
and wealth progressed to a large extent within the towns, the 
country remained stationary, and the majority of the people were 
discontented with a system which confined wealth and power in 
the hands of the few: that this insulation of the towns should 
have subsisted for generations, while almost every other relation 
of society had been altered, is perhaps one of the most curious 
facts of history. 

The last and perhaps the greatest difference between the con- 
dition of society in England and on the continent in the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries, was the absence in the former of an infe- 
-nor nobility distinguished by invidious immunities from the mass 
of the people, and deriving their station not from superior intelli- 
gence or wealth, but solely from hereditary descent ; whereas in 
£ngland the difference of thane and ceorl, which in some measure 
corresponded with the inferior nobility of the continent, had been 
swept away at the Conquest, and the Normans, who supplanted 
tJie native aristocracy, formed no distinct class, — ^their nobility de- 
pended upon the personal power and consideration of its posses- 
sor ; the holder of a peerage was alone noble, his sons and his 
brothers, not even excepting the eldest, were commoners, and as 
such, when elected by the people, sat and voted with the squires 
and burgesses in the lower house. " To this peculiarly aemo- 
fcratic element in the English constitution," observes lord John 
Russell,"' *' I am fimily persuaded the English monarchy is mainly 
indebted for its gradual growth, its long continuance, and present 
vigour." Not even the popular Revolution of 1 688 succeeded in 
annihilating the English aristocracy or changing the form of the 
constitution, for the nobles were not estranged like those of the 
continent, from the people, by separate interests, but took part in 
every struggle whether for liberty or against unjust taxation, and 
thus were looked up to by the commonalty as their natural leaders 
Imd guides. Such were some of the inherent causes which con- 
tributed to the establishment of free institutions in England : 
these incentives to hberty were further augmented by the conduct 
of the Plantagenet kings, who for near three centuries and a half 
ruled England with a degree of vigour and moderation scarcely 
equalled by any other line of princes who have reigned in Europe. 
As the period of the feudal and papal power in England may be 
said to terminate with the Plantagenet dynasty, we shall take a 
brief sketch of the social and political condition of the people as it 
appeared at the close of the fifteenth century. The form of the 
constitution was then complete ; the government of England con- 
sisted of an hereditary monarchy, amenable and subject to the 
laws, and of a general assembly of the nation or parliament, con- 
i^tituting two houses, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
eommons, embracing every rank and profession in the state, and 
co-operating with the sovereign in the government of the country ; 
but the peculiar feature of the constitution was the complete sepa- 
ration of the executive and legislative functions, for while the execu- 
tion of the laws was entrusted to the king, who was for this 
purpose invested with the whole power of the state, the making 
and repealing of them belonged solely to the parliament, of which 
the king formed a constituent part. 

* Essay on the English Conititntion, p. 12. 
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'' I know not/' says Mr. Hallain»* *' whether there are anj 
essential privileges of our countrymen, any fundamental secoritks 
against arbitrary power, so fiur as they depend upon positive insti- 
tution, which may not be traced to the time when the house 
of Plantagenet filled the English throne." We should, however, 
form a wrong estimate of the condition of society, did mre not 
recollect that at the end of the fifteenth century the working 
of the constitution still showed many irregularities. The sources 
of revenue were uncertain — the prerogatives of the crown donhtful 
— the commons not yet accustomed to the exercise of their rights, 
while the nobles were too powerful to be restrained within the 
ordinary jurisdiction of law. 

With regard to the constitution of parliament in the fifteenth 
century, it was essentially the same as at present ; I shall therefore 
confine my remarks to the few instances in which it difiPered. 
Instead of meeting regularly, the parliament was absolutely de- 
pendent on the king, by whom it was summoned and prorogued at 
pleasure ; but as the crown possessed no power to enact laws 
or levy taxes without the consent of the nation, this body was 
secure of being frequently consulted, and its main strength lay in 
the power to grant or withhold supplies according a% the king 
accepted or rejected its petitions. The weight of the house 
of lords was much more considerable than at present, owing to the 
personal influence of the barons who composed it, and the greater 
proportion of national wealth it represented. Another peculiarity 
was the excess of spiritual peers in the upper house ; for while 
England was Roman catholic, the mitred abbots and heads of reli- 
gious foundations, as well as the bishops, were entitled to sit 
in parliament : this, however, was not felt to be an evil, it being in 
general the interest of the Vatican to side with the weaker party 
in order to maintain its own power; — so^ lone therefore as the 
commons were subject to the tyranny of the nobles and the crown, 
the influence of the church was generally found on the side 
of popular liberty, and it was only after the close of the fifteenth 
century, when the power of the commons became paramount, that 
her line of policy was reversed. The personal mfluence of the 
king in parhahient was much more considerable than at present, 
for instead of simply giving his sanction to the measures of parlia- 
ment, it was customary fi>r the sovereign to he present at the 
debates of the lords, advising with them on the pubUc business, and 
signifying the causes which led him to approve or reject their 
measures. It was on one of these occasions, when Henry IV. was 
present, that the famous^ debate arose on the exclusive right of the 
commons to originate money bills, and through his influence 
* Hallam, Middle Age», ii. chap. viii. Part in. p. 332. 
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it was finally settled that money bills must originate with the 
csommons, and that the lords must either accept or reject their 
^ote without alteration or emendation^ and that the king ought 
not to interfere in matters pending in parliament till brought 
"before him by the speaker of the house of commons. In turning 
to the consideration of the lower house a difficulty presents itself 
as to the nature of the constituencies which originally returned 
members to parliament ; for while some legal authorities maintain, 
that in accordance with the statute 7 Henry lY.* the elective 
franchise was not confined to any particular class or section of the 
people, but was common to all who attended the county court, — 
others, drawing their conclusions from the known practice of the 
feudal system, assert that the privilege of voting was originally 
restricted to the immediate tenants of the crown, who retumea 
their representatives, instead of personally appearing at the king's 
council as they were bound to do by the form of tenure of their 
lands ; and that the baronial tenantry only acquired the right 
through the negligence and inadvertency of the sheriffs' officers 
who made the returns. This point, however, is of minor import- 
ance, since it is universally acknowledged that the elections were 
mainly directed by the wealthy and influential inhabitants, whose 
interests the decisions of parliament were thought most materially 
to affect : the statute of 8 Henrv YI. confined the franchise to 
holders of lands and tenements of tne yearly value of forty shillings, 
which is the present Qualification. Instead of the exercise of their 
political rights being looked upon by the people of England as a 
blessing, under the house of Flantagenet it was often regarded as a 
burden onerous to endure, although impossible to avoid; and 
several of the smaller boroughs, when not able to avoid returning 
members to parliament by neglect of the sheriffs' writs, obtained 
charters of exemption. Even those upon whom the choice of the 
county fell, frequently declined the honour on account of the diffi- 
culty and expense attending a residence in town, although an 
allowance was made to every knight of four shillings a day, and to 
a bui^ess of two shillings, so long as the session continued, to aid 
in defraying their charges. But towards the close of the fifteenth 
century a more healthy spirit is manifest, and several statutes 
were round requisite to restrain the frequency of false returns ; 
which, with other circumstances, conspire to show the rising im^ 
portance of the house of commons, and the greater value attached 
to a seat in that house. As the influence of the commons in- 
creased, the question of parliamentary privileges began to excite 
serious consideration : besides immunity from arrest, which had 

* **A11 who are there present^ as well suitors duly summoned for that 
csose as others.*' — 7 Hen. IV. cap. 15. 
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long been extended to the king's servants attending on his coun- 
cil, the commons claimed exemption for their members from flil 
criminal process, except in charges of treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace ; but this they were unable to obtain till the fol- 
lowing century. The most essential, howerer, of all the privilega 
of the commons was ' liberty of speech,' which was claimed bj 
the speaker at the opening of every session, and secured the 
members from being called in question for anything debated or 
spoken within the walls of parliament, except by the house itself. 
This right once acquired was seldom infringed, even by the most 
arbitrary princes ; the only eminent examples on record for this 
period being the cases of Haxey in the reign of Richard II. and 
of Thomas Young in that of Henry VI. Even when the country 
was on the verge of civil war, and justice was confounded by the 
fury of contending factions, the sanctity of parliamentaiy piiri- 
lege was maintained. In the case of Thorpe, when applied to bj 
the king, the judges refused to interpose their authority, saying 
that " they had no power to interfere with the privileges of par- 
liament, which was so high and mighty a court that it might 
make law, and that what was law it might make no law ; and far- 
ther, that the knowledge and determination of privilege belonged 
to the lords of the parliament and not to the justices ;" so that 
the supremacy of the parhament may be said to have been fully 
acknowledged even in the fifteenth century,* but the use they 
made of their power was not always so just or so moderate as 
might have been expected from the gravity and responsibility of 
the highest court in the kingdom : frequently their decisions were 
guided by passion or party feeling, and so that it did not infringe 
their own privileges, they scrupled not to condemn the inno- 
cent to gratify the royal pleasure. The conduct, however, of 
parliament during the fifteenth century was not to be compared 
with the degrading servility of their successors under the house of 
Tudor. " In the former period," says Mr. Macaulay, " the par- 
liament had been an instrument of resistance, the guardian of pri- 
vate rights ; under the Tudors, it became an instrument of govern- 
ment and general policy." This, however, must be understood 
xonly with regard to the privileged classes; both under the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors the commons were equally callous of the 
interests of the inferior people. Aft«r the revolt of the peasantry 
in the reign^of Richard II., when the charters of manumission 
Were submitted to parliament, the commons refused to assent to 
them, saying " that they had rather all perish in one day than 
accede to them ;" * nor was this a single instance : in 1392, 
they, petitioned the king that the villeins might not be permitted 

* Rot. Pari. uL 100. 
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to send their children to school, nor to advance them by the 
clmrch ; * that those who had been brought up to agriculture, to 
tlie age of twelve years, should not learn any trade or profession 
by which they might become independent of their masters, or be 
suffered to escape to the towns, where they were protected by 
the citizens, all which was contrary to the liberty of the com- 
mons : but the king wisely disregarded these complaints, and 
ewen lent his favour to the artisans and industrious classes. 

In direct opposition to the privileges of parliament were the 
prerogatives of the crown, and although these sources of arbitrary 
power had in a great measure been restrained, yet purveyance and 
pardons still continued to interfere with the liberty of the subject, 
and were the frequent sources of abuse. Purveyance, which had 
originally been the privilege of the royal officers to purchase pro- 
visions or secure accommodation for the king's household in pre- 
ference to any other competitor at a remunerative price, had been 
extended into the power of seizing provisions without the consent 
of the owner, and taking up his carts and horses not only for the 
king's service, but to build churches, repair castles, with other 
works of a public nature, whenever it was the king's pleasure to 
issue his warrant : if the king wished to build a new palace or lay 
the foundations of a new harbour, he issued his warrant to the 
sheriffs of the adjoining shires to levy a certain number of la- 
bourers and artizans to serve at the king's rate of wages so long 
as it might please him ; and if any refused, he was punished by 
fine and imprisonment. Another grievance was that of pardons, 
which, if possible, was of a Still more serious character, since it 
contaminated the very fountains of justice : instead of the royal 
pardon being an act of mercy, it was frequently sold or granted to 
interest, and this before the committal of the offence, so that 
when the criminal was brought to justice, the royal pardon wa» 
produced, which shielded him from further molestation, to the 
great detriment of civil order. The courts of wards and liveries 
were likewise oppressive remnants of the feudal system : it was bad 
enough for the heir to be deprived of the interest of his property 
while under age, but thp right of seignory was extended to the 
imposition of fines on his coming of age, and his marriage was 
saleable by the king, so that the multifarious extortions of the 
officers of the wards rendered private property in a great measure 
insecure : amongst other abuses complained of on the rolls of par- 
liament, the seizing of lands for felony which were not held of the 
crown, forfeiting estates secured by the statute of entail, and escheat- 
ing the property of minors, were of frequent occurrence. Notwith- 
standing these abuses the progress of the nation had been won- 

* Rot. Pari. 15 Rich. II. vol. iu. 294, 296. 
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dcrful amce the mooeuion of Rich&Tdll.; and there whs probaUtj 
no GOimtry where law was more respected or better ■dnunistut^ 
than in England. A conteoiporary niatorian, sir John Fortesme, 
who had every opportunitj of forming a coirect judgment, thus 
raTourably speaka of England in comparison with the other coan- 
triea of Europe : " There is scarcely a small village in the foraiH 
country (England) in which too may not fiod a knight, ua 
esquire, or some substantial householder, possessed of coaa- 
derable estate ; besides others who are called housekeepers, ud 
manv yeomen, of estates sufficient to form a substantial jmy." 
To tnis anpenor condition of middle classes in England the his- 
torian attributes in a great measure the purity of justice, and the 
possibility of entrusting the execution of the laws to a jury, which 
forms so conspicuous an element in the English constitution. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 
HENRY VII. A. D. 1485 — 1509. 

Advantages enjoyed by Henry VII. — General prosperity — Trade and com- 
merce — Severity towards the nobles — Conversion of viUenage into free 
tenure — Imposture of Lambert Simnel — Perkin Warbeck personates the 
duke of York — Doubt as to Warbeck's true character — Henry VII.'s 
avarice — Star Chamber — Its oppressive jurisdiction — Opposition to the 
encroachments of the church — Revival of literature — Art of printing — Its 
effect on the English hinguage. 

No prince bad ever before ascended tbe tbrone under more 
auspicious circumstances tban Henry YII. He united in bis own 
person tbe title of tbe two great families of York and Lancaster. 
The country was weary of war, tbe strength of tbe nobles was 
exhausted, and tbe commons bad not yet learned to assert their 
rights without the guidance of those whom they bad been accus- 
tomed to regard as their natural leaders. Provisions were plen- 
tiful and waees high, and, as a consequence, tbe spirit of content- 
ment generally diffused. Under these circumstances Henry YII. 
might easily have made himself an absolute monarch ; but he was 
wisely contented with moderate power, and although the greater 
regularity of government could not but increase tbe prerogatives of 
tbe crown, tbe Hberties of tbe people were scrupulously observed. 
Parliaments were frequent, and the laws which they enacted were 
exceedingly wise and salutary : commerce, which had languished 
during the civil wars, received a new stimulus from tbe disco- 
veries of the Spaniards in the west and the Portuguese in the east; 
while the privHeges of the English merchants were better defined 
by tbe enactment of the Navigation Laws, which secured to them 
tne trade in foreign wines, and augmented tbe number of English 
vessels trading to foreign ports : in fact, tbe whole system of 
commerce was placed on a better footing : wool was no longer 
exported in a raw state to Flanders, but was manufactured into 
cloth or flannel ; and every other branch of industry met with 
similar encouragement. It may at first sight appear strange that 
these restrictions on commerce should be enumerated amongst tbe 
causes which contributed to tbe development of national industry. 
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but in the infancy of trade and commerce, protection and em 
monopolies have often proved advantageous in enabling a nef 
brancn of industry to compete successfully with its foreign rivals 
who have already acquired the advantages of long establishm«ii 
and extensive experience : even under the patronage of a royil 
charter few of those who have been so bold or patriotic as to m- 
troduce a new craft have escaped the ruin of their fortunes or 
even of their good name. The history of paper-mills in the reign 
of £lizabeth, and of coal gas in our own day, are good illustrations 
of the difficulties which beset the .footsteps of industry. The 
greatest peculiarity of Henry's government was the severity with 
which he restrained the mterference of the nobles, and the 
economy of his household. Instead of being in continual want of 
supplies, as all his predecessors had been since the reign of Hemy 
II., he had money for all the emergencies of government, and he 
left in his coffers at the time of his death the enormous sum of 
£ 2,000,000 sterling, without extortionately oppressing his sub- 
jects. In fact, the material wealth of England had vastly in- 
creased ; instead of the bare necessaries of life being scarcely pro- 
curable by the working artisan, the weekly wages of a carpenter at 
the end of the fifteenth century were sufficient to purchase either a 
lamb, four geese, half a calf, a gallon of wine, or a bushel of 
wheat. In consequence of this unprecedented prosperity, conver- 
sion of villenage into free tenantry advanced rapidly during the 
whole of this and the following reign, so that under Mary and 
Elizabeth but few instances occur of predial bondage ; and in the 
15th of James I. the claim which was made for the recovery of 
feudal services was disallowed, — showing thatviUec^e was then 
considered to have entirely ceased. With the exception of two 
singular incidents the reign of Henry VII. was one of uninter- 
rupted quiet. The earl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence, 
being the nearest male heir of the house of York, was regarded 
with jealousy by his uncle Richard, who kept him close prisoner 
in the Tower, and when Henry "VII. came to the throne a cau- 
tious policy prevented him from restoring the young prince to 
liberty, so that Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, had passed 
the greater part of his life in confitiement, and was unknown 
both to the nobles and the people. Taking advantage of this 
general ignorance of Warwick's personal appearance, the duchess of 
Burgundy, Henry's implacable enemy, persuaded a priest named 
Richard Simon to select a youth who bore some resemblance to 
the long-lost prince, and to teach him 'how to counterfeit his ap- 
pearance and character. Simon having made choice of Lambert 
Simnel, a baker's son, and instructed him in all the facts requisite 
to support the imposture^ sailed with his pupil into Ireland and 
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presented him to the lord-deputy Fitzgerald, by whom he was 
l-ecognized as the son of the duke of Clarence, and proclaimed by 
the title of Edward "VI. Having raised a small army, Fitzgerald 
and John De la Pole, earl of Lincoln, one of the princes of the 
blood, embarked with Simnel for England and lauded in Lan- 
cashire, where they were joined by many of the ancient friends 
of the house of York ; notwithstanding Henry took the most 
effectual means of convincing the people of the imposture by 
exhibiting the true earl of Warwick, who was now removed to 
Shene palace, where all who wished were permitted to approach 
^nd converse with him. The army continued to increase until it 
amounted to at least 10,000 men, of whom 2000 were veteran 
troops from Germany. A battle of a serious character was fought 
at Stoke, near Newark, where 4000 men are said to have been left 
dead on the field, amongst whom were the earl of Lincoln and the 
lord-deputy Kildare. The impostor himself being considered by 
Henry too mean an object for resentment was employed in the royal 
kitchen as a scullion. Although not cruel by nature, Henry was 
harsh and severe towards the nobles who joined in rebellion 
against him, and on this occasion 5000 persons were attainted, 
and their estates confiscated to the crown, a measure which 
largely contributed to restore the royal revenues. 

This revolt was followed by another of a still more remarkable 
nature : the duchess of Burgundy finding that her former scheme 
had been so far successful, devised the plan of counterfeiting the 
duke of York, who was supposed to have been murdered in the 
Tower with his brother Edward V., but whom she asserted to have 
escaped to the continent and to be then at her court : some tra- 
ditional circumstances connected with the murder of the young 
princes by their uncle served to lend credibility to these ru- 
mours ; and when Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Jewish merchant 
of Toumay, assumed the name and character of the duke of 
York, a party was formed in his favour by sir Simon Mountford, 
Robert Ratcliife, and William Daubeney : their designs, however, 
were disclosed bv sir Robert Clifford, and they were taken 
and executed, together with sir William Stanley, who had saved 
the king's life at the battle of Bosworth. Failing in his first 
attempt in England, Perkin Warbeck went to Flanders, where 
he assumed the title of Richard IV., and was acknowledged 
by the duchess of Burgundy as her "dear nephew*' and the 
"White Rose of England." Again collecting a few followers, 
Warbeck landed at Cork, but the Irish were slow to join his 
standard, recollecting the disastrous fate of Lambert Simnel, 
and the injuries they had themselves suffered in that rebellion. 
Finding that nothing could be done, in that country, Warbeck 
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crossed over to Scotland, where he was joyfully entertained by 
James IV., who had long been distmstful of Henry's good-will. 
By his means a serious rebellion was excited throughout Kngiand : 
while the Scots invaded the borders, the men of Devon and Corn- 
wall, who were discontented at the weight of the taxes, marched 
under the guidance of Warbeck to £xeter; failing, however, 
to take the town, they broke and dispersed before the approach 
of the royal army, and Warbeck was made prisoner at the sanctu- 
ary of Beaulieu m the New Forest, whither he had fled for shel- 
ter. Henry at first treated him with apparent generosity and 
permitted him to reside at court, but being discovered in an 
attempt to make his escape, he was brought back and committed 
to the Tower, where he entered into a correspondence with the 
earl of Warwick for effecting their joint escape. This unfortunate 
nobleman having been detained in close confinement the greater 
part of his life, was unable to judge of the correctness of War- 
beck's pretensions, and believing him to be the veritable duke of 
York who was supposed to have been murdered in the Tower^ he 
formed a scheme for their joint release. This was discovered to the 
king, who caused both Warwick and Warbeck to be tried and 
executed for treason : thus perished the last male of the line of 
Flantagenet. It should here be observed that the real character 
and pretensions of Warbeck still remain uncertain : notwithstand- 
ing the evidence of contemporary history, it has long been 
a matter of doubt whether Warbeck was an impostor or the 
veritable duke of York. Carte and Guthrie incline to the latter 
supposition, and have collected various arguments to support this 
hypothesis; but the discovery of two skeletons answering to 
those of the princes beneath the Tower stairs leading from the 
royal apartments to the chapel, in 1674, while the workmen were 
making alterations in the Tower, seems to be decisive that Warbeck 
was an impostor. 

Henry now endeavoured to strengthen his family interest by 
matrimonial alliances with the continent, and procured for his sou 
Arthur, prince of Wales, the hand of the infanta Catharine ; his 
eldest daughter, Margaret, he gave in marriage to James II. 
king of Scotland, which originated the claims of the house of 
Stuart to the English throne ; Arthur soon after dying, the king, 
desirous not to lose the Spanish match and the 200,000 crowns 
which had been promised as the dower of the princess, obtained 
a dispensation from the pope for the infanta to be united to his 
second son Henry, now heir to the English throne. 

With the advance of age and infirmity, the irritability of the 
king's temper increased ; his frugality, which had been one of the 
virtues of his early life, degenerated into avarice, and his unscni- 
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pulous ministers Dudley and Empson incurred the displeasure of 
the people by the revival of fines, and the renewal of claims which 
the crown had long ceased to urge. The nobles bitterly com- 
plained of the Statute of Retainers, which, by prohibiting them 
from granting their hveries and protection to independent citizens, 
greatly decreased their political influence ; while the additional 
powers with which the parhament invested the court of Star Cham- 
ber, in order to repress the various abuses of the nobles, so 
extended its jurisdiction as to threaten the personal hberty of the 
subject, and endanger the fabric of the constitution. 

The most remarkable feature of Henry VII.*s government was 
the severity which he exercised towards the nobles. Most of the 
ancient families had suffered greatly during the civil wars, and it 
was the policy of the Tudors to prevent them from regaining that 
ascendency which they had formerly enjoyed. To effect this, the 
tribunal of the Star Chamber was especially adapted ; its irre- 
sponsible power, and its freedom from the ordinary restraints of 
law, rendered it a ready engine of attack ; while its secrecy and 
despatch defied opposition. " Not only,'* says lord Brougham, 
*' did the Plantagenets and the Tudors commit to prison or 
ransom for heavy fines those against whom they conceived an ill-: 
will, — thus depriving them of the protection of the common law, 
and signally violating the most remarkable provision of the Great 
Charter, — but they exercised a like control over members of par- 
liament who had offended them, and jurors who had given verdicts 
displeasing to them ; committing such members and jurors, in- 
terrogating them, sentencing them to imprisonment, and only 
releasing them on payment of heavy fines. A capital jurisdic- 
tion was never exercised by them, at least directly, but it really 
amounted to the same thing, whether they sentenced obnoxious 
men to death, or compelled timid jurors to find them guilty, 
through dread of personal consequences. It was in this council 
that all the sovereign's more violent acts were performed, because 
he was thus covered over with an apparent authority by the con- 
currence of an ancient body." * 

Whilst such was the tendency in regard to the civil govern- 
ment, a directly opposite movement was taking place in the 
church. The doctrines of Wickliffe had engendered in England 
a spirit of opposition to the gross abuses and absurdities of the 
Komish church, which was further increased by the attempts of 
the pope to interfere with the patronage of benefices ; and thus 
the monasteries and clergy were looked up to with less deference 
than in former times, the commons even threatening to bring in a 
bill to secularize a great portion of the church property. 
* Brougham, On the British Constitution, chap. v. p. 68. 
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Simultaneously with thia decline of church influence, the stuM 
of classical literature nnd philosophy became more general. Tw 
works of Gower and Chaucer vere read with avidity, and tM 
multiplication of books by Csxton's press enabled the liigW 
claasea to possess libraries of their own, a luxury unknown ii 
precedin); aees. The art of printing introduced a vast alterstia 
in the English language ; instead of continually varyuig in ib 
orthography and inflexion, it became fixed, and even some ap' 
proach to uniformity of spellingwas obserred. So far back aslh 
36tli of Edward HI., the first instances of the popular dialect beiq 
used in parliamentary proceedings occur ( the statutes howera 
still continued to be entered on the rolls in Latin or Frencb, and 
the answers to the bills were invariably returned in the latte: 
guage ; but after the first two parliaments of Henry VII., En^Iisli 
became the universal language, not only of debate but of the 
statutes themselves, and thus ended with the accession of tht 
house of Tudor the last badge of the Conquest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HENRY VIII. AND EDWARD VI. A. D. 1509 — 1553. 

Da.ti8e8 of the high prerogative of the crown — Henry's popularity — Attempt 
to levy taxes vnthout consent of parliament — Disgrace of Wolsey — Separa- 
tion from the Romish church — Dissolution of the monasteries — Effect on 
society — ^Religious persecution — Tyrannical acts of Henry's parliaments — 
Vigorous administration — Foreign policy — Unwise restrictions on trade — > 
Accession of Edward VI. — Duke of Somerset chosen protector — Progress 
of the Reformation — Emendation of the treason laws — Revival of parlia- 
mentary influence — Invasion of Scotland — Battle of Pinkie — Martyrdom 
of Joan Bocher and Van Parr — Causes of discontent — ^Insurrection of the 
peasantry — Statute of mendicity — ^Intrigues of Warwick-— Somerset's arrest 
and execution — ^Attempt to restrict the succession — Legal proceedings — : 
Edward's death. 

HENRY VIII. A. D. 1509 — 1547. 

Trom the accession of Henry VI. there had heen a retrograde 
tendency towards absolute monarchy, and the succession of a 
vigorous prince like Henry VIII. was by no means calculated to 
lessen the danger. The influence of the commons had con- 
siderably increased during this period, but not sufficiently to 
compensate for the authority which the nobles had lost ; for by 
the civil wars and the numerous executions which had taken 
place, the noble families of England were too much reduced to 
offer any effectual resistance to the crown ; thus the king's will 
was almost absolute. In this state of affairs Henry, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, ascended the throne ; he was vigorous and 
accomphshed, and his engaging manners rendered him exceed- 
ingly popular with the mass of the people. The trial of Empson 
and Dudley, the unscrupulous ministers of Henry VII., gave 
general satisfaction ; and as the enormous treasure in the ex- 
chequer enabled him to govern without over-taxing his people, 
the prospects of his reign seemed unusually bright. His first 
expedition, however, against France was unsuccessful, and al- 
though the battle of Flodden, in which the flower of the Scottish 
nobihty perished, restored the honour of the Enghsh arms, 
Henry'^s increasing expenditure and heavy exactions cooled the 
ardour of his popularity, and an attempt of Wolsey's to levy a 
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tax without the consent of parliament, nearly brought on agencnl 
inanrrection : so universal was the feeling of disaffection piodaed 
by this infringement of the constitution, that the king was oblige! 
to disown the measures of his minister and to abandon the subsilf 
altogether. It was at this time that the dispute arose betwea 
Henry and the pope respecting the divorce of his queen, Catlift> 
rine, which resulted in the final separation of England ftom tk 
church of Rome. The king having formed an attachment for 
Anne Boleyn, the daughter of a private gentleman, determined to 
displace queen Catherine, and raise his favourite to the throne. 
To effect this object he professed to have religious scruples aboot 
living with his brother's widow, and appealed to the pope fori 
divorce ; but Clement YII., fearing the power of the emperor, to 
whom Catherine was related, refused to gratify his wishes ; and 
Wobey, who had an eye to the papacy, seconded this policy. 
After much delay and ineffectual negotiation the king's patience 
became exhausted ; he degraded Wolsey, and employed a yomif 
ecclesiastic, named Cranmer, to frame the question in such a fom 
that it might be submitted to the universities of Europe without 
directly involving the case at issue. The universities of Paris 
and Oxford, and the Jevdsh doctors, returned answer that under 
no circumstances was it permitted by the law of (jod for a nun 
to live with his brother's wife, and that the king would be justi- 
fied in procuring a divorce. Pleased with this result, the king 
preferred Cranmer to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and with- 
out waiting for the sanction of the pope, divorced his queen and 
married Anne Boleyn. As soon as this came to the ears of Cl^ 
ment VII. he thundered forth the anathemas of the church and 
threatened Henry with excommunication unless he reinstated 
Catherine ; but the king, although a good catholic, was of too 
stubborn a disposition to be moved by these threats, and he openly 
threatened to withdraw his kingdom from the papal jurisdiction 
unless the pope sanctioned his marriage. Clement would gladly 
have received Henry aeain into the bosom of the church, whiiji 
he had so ably defended against the doctrines of the Reformation, 
but the political necessity of keeping on friendly terms with the 
emgeror precluded the possibility of a reconciliation upon terms 
which Henry was willing to accept. Finding his power not only 
unfettered but considerably increased since his separation from 
Rome, Henry declared himself head of the church, and obtained 
the sanction of parliament to the entire abolition of the papal 
authority in Eneland. Nor was this so difficult a matter as 
might at first sight appear ; the times had vastly changed since 
Henry II. trembled at the frown of Rome ; the rivalrv of factions 
in the church, with the growth of learning and intelligence, had 
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shaken the strongholds of superstition, and men had begun not 
only to see but to remonstrate against the scandalous abuses of 
the church. Taking advantage of the national feeling, Henry 
appropriated to himself the power which had formerly belonged 
to the church, and claimed the disposal of all ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. His first act as head of the national church was the dis- 
solution of the monastic houses and the appropriation of their 
immense wealth, estimated at no less than ^1,600,000 yearly, 
besides plate and jewels to an enormous amount, to the crown. 
Although there can be no doubt that Henry's rapacity was the 
principal inducement to this measure, yet he preferred to conceal 
It under the semblance of moderation, and before proceeding to 
extremities he sent commissioners to inquire into the revenues 
and abuses of all the religious foundations in England ; and having 
procured sufficient evidence of their perversion from their original 
foundations, he caused a series of charges to be published, in 
which it was shown that the monasteries and nunneries were no 
longer the refuge of the wayfaring traveller or of the poor, but 
hot-beds of immorality and crime ; and although many of these 
charges may have been exaggerations, yet there can be httle 
doubt that the time had come when these institutions had ceased 
to perform any useful function in the state, and their dissolution 
was not only desirable but fraught with many political advantages. 
Instead of one-fourth of the people being shut up from all the 
ordinary employments of life, the occupants of the religious 
houses were again brought into society ; and this great increase in 
the amount of available labour produced an unprecedented activity 
in trade and commerce: manufactures were more industriously 
pursued, and the press for employment caused many new enter- 
prises to be undertaken. The distribution of the monastic lands 
amongst the laity also contributed to forward the Reformation by 
engaging the influential families in its support, as they well knew 
if the Roman hierarchy should be again estabhshed, they would 
be compelled to deliver up their spoils. The only cause of regret 
in the dissolution of the monasteries is that the magnificent struc- 
tures of Gothic architecture and the valuable libraries of rare 
manuscripts should have been so ruthlessly destroyed. At the 
commencement of his religious reforms Henry caused the bible 
to be translated into English and placed it in the churches for 
public perusal : but he soon found that the unrestricted study of 
the scriptures was ill calculated to render men submissive to 
his arbitrary dictates ; he therefore restricted the reading of the 
bible to the learned and educated classes, and compelled the 
clergy to subscribe to ordinances, which, from their inconsistency 
both with the cathoHc and reformed religions, were named the 

I 
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' bloody Articles.' The professors of the former were condemned 
for not acknowledging the king's supremacy, and the converts t» 
the latter for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation or the 
real presence ; so that catholics and protestants were bamed tO' 
gether at the same stake. Nor were Henry's oppressions con- 
fined to ecclesiastical matters : he carried the same bold and 
tyrannical spirit into every sphere of government ; and not oniT 
the nobles and clergy, but the commons, were equally submisstTC 
to his will. Parliament attainted his ministers and wives at plei- 
sure, and even permitted him to alter the order of soccessioo, 
thus risking again the horrors of a civil war. To deny the kingi 
supremacy — to marry the king after having lived incontmentlv is 
any respect — to have any criminal intercourse with the king's 
reputed children or his relations — to slander the queen (Amie 
Boleyn) or her issue, were made capital offences ; and the ex^ 
cution of these laws were made still more tyrannical than their 
enactment : such men as sir Thomas Cromwell and sir Thonus 
More were condemned without a hearing. To add to the infamy of 
their decisions on one of these occasions, the commons, fearin* 
that their sentence would not stand the test of law, sent to the 
judges to inquire if an attainder in parliament could be reversed 
in an inferior court ; to which the judges correctly replied in the 
negative ; but added, that as parliament was the highest tribunal 
in the realm, it became it to show an example of justice to the 
inferior courts. This salutary admonition was disregarded, and 
parliament was not ashamed to act upon its privilege. The con- 
demnation of the earl of Surrey, the most accomplished man of 
his age, and of his father the duke of Norfolk, for quartering the 
royal arms with their own, to which they were entitled in the 
opinion of the heralds, may be mentioned as one of the most bar- 
barous acts of Henry's reign ; but were we in want of evidence of 
the atrocity of Henry's private character, his conduct towards his 
queens affords an eminent example : tired of Anne Boleyn, as he 
4iad previously been of Catherine of Aragon, he caused her to be 
accused in parliament of adultery, and the next day after her 
execution publicly married Jane Seymour, who died about a year 
after. His choice next fell on Anne of Cleves, with whom he feD 
in love by report, but not finding her so beautiful as he had an- 
ticipated, he was again divorced, and sir Thomas Cromwell, who 
had been so unfortunate as to recommend the marriage, was de- 
graded and impeached. His fifth vrife was Catherine Howard, 
niece of the duke of Norfolk, who only retained his affections for 
a short period, and then it was discovered that before her mar- 
riage she had lived incontinently, and this by the new law amounted 
to treason, so that she was executed to make room for Catherine 
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?arr, the widow of Neville, lord Latimer : this lady was more 
han once placed in danger by her attachment to the reformed 
eligion, but her pradence and forbearance saved her life, and she 
lad the good fortune to survive her tyrant. That Henry VIII. 
hould have acted thus is not so much to be wondered at, as that 
lis clergy and parliament should have sanctioned him in it. Nor 
ras the conduct of parliament less reprehensible with regard to 
he biws affecting the general security of life and property : be- 
ides placing the consciences of men at the disposal of a tyrant, 
he commons passed a statute in 1541 releasing the king from all 
lis former debts, and decreeing that if any person had been 
klready paid he should be compelled to refund. It was further 
«iacted, that the king might repeal all laws made before his 
ittaining the age of twenty-four ; and, above all, that his pro- 
^mations, if promulgated under pain of fine and imprisonment, 
thould have the power of law : which latter concession might be 
laid to threaten the very existence of the constitution ; but Henry 
VIII. was not at all averse to parliaments, as he was the better 
&ble to indulge his passions under the shelter they afforded him, 
and on one occasion, it is entered in the journals, that when the 
commons prayed that the servant of one of their members might 
be released, as he had been imprisoned for debt contrary to the 
privileges of the house, the king replied that it pleased him well, 
and he only hoped that as he was one of the constituent parts of 
parliament, the same favour might be extended to him and his 
servants. It was the good fortune of Henry to succeed to a 
throne which had been strengthened by so wise and moderate a 
prince as Henry VII. ; and by pursuing the line of policy which 
had already been marked out for him, he brought the kingdom 
to a high state of perfection without much exertion on his own 
part; he appointed wise dnd able ministers, and permitted no 
tyranny but his own ; his own gratification was the ultimate ob- 
ject of his life, and while he made the nobles tremble he exalted 
the condition of the working classes : his reign saw a vast amelio- 
ration in the condition of the artisan and agricultural labourer, 
and, if we may judge from his popularity, his vices and his crimes 
were in a great measure overlooked by the men of his time, in 
the service they rend^ed to the reformation. "Henry," said 
cardinal Wolsey, who had a good opportunity of judging of his 
character, '*is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a 

Erincely heart ; and rather than he will miss any part of his will, 
e will endanger the one-half of his kingdom. I do assure you 
that I have often kneeled before him, sometimes three hours to- 
gether, to persuade him from his will and appetite, but could not 
prevail. Had' I but served God as diligently as I have served 
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the king, He would not hare deserted me in my gT«j hairs." 
Heniy was born at a time when the relations of £urope were » 
nearly balanced that the influence of England b^;an to exercw 
an important weight in foreign aifairs. With the exception of 
France and Scotland, the English kings had had little connectun 
with the continent : but Henry's relationship to Ferdinand ai 
Spain, and the rivalry of the kings of France and Spain with die 
emperor of Grermany for the possession of several of the minor 
states of Italy, which since the treaty of Cambray had become 
objects of ambition, brought him into connection with the piio- 
cipal contracting powers, his aid being alternately courted hj 
France and Germany. As Henry's life drew to a close, he ap- 
pears to have become still more arbitrary and tyrannical: the 
27th of January, 1547> was the day appointed for the duke of 
Norfolk's execution, but the king's death having occurred the 
previous night, he was respited. 

Few were acquainted with the inward sentiments of Henry, but 
on his death-bed he professed his adherence to the protestant 
faith, and sent for Cranmer, to whose friendship he had alwsjs 
remained constant. Henry was a scholar and a politician, and to 
his discrimination in the choice of ministers must be attributed 
in a great measure the glory of his reign. His policy, however, 
with regard to commerce and manufactures was not to be com- 
pared with that of the Plantagenet princes ; instead of encouraging 
foreign artisans to settle in his kingdom, he passed many severe 
measures against them, and on one occasion banished 15,000 
Flemings from London under the pretext that they monopolized 
labour, and by drawing trade into their own hands obstructed the 
national industry and drove the natives to pillage and theft,— 
which was supposed to be supported by the fact that in England 
alone there were above 60,000 persons in prison for crimes 
and debts, and that the annual executions reached the incredible 
number of 2000 ; whereas the true cause of this fearful amouot 
of crime and immorality was the prevailing ignorance of the 
people, who were scarcely emerged from the condition of serfdom, 
and were unacquainted with the arts of industry^ which they had 
to learn of foreigners ; and so far from the price of grain and 
bread being raised, as was falsely alleged, by the number of 
foreigners resident in England, the natural tendency of such a 
state of affairs was to induce the country people to a more dili- 
gent cultivation of their lands and an improved mode of agricul- 
ture, by supplying a more ready and lucrative market. Nor was 
this false impression of the influence of foreign manufacturers con- 
fined to the king ; it extended to the whole mass of the people, and 
the towns which benefited most largely by their trade petitioned 
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no»t vehemently against them ; but fortunately for England, the 
persecutions andrnhgoTemment of the con tiuental states rendered 
ather countries still more insecure than England, so tbat com- 
merce and industry continued to advance, although by slow de- 
grees. 

The English merchanti, emulating the example of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, began to extend tbe sphere of their commerce 
and to bnild more Bnbstantial vessels: the discovery of tbe com- 
pass, and the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, had 
been attended by the happiest consequences, and slthongb Eng- 
land did not participate immediately in these discoveries, the 
abundance of the precious metals brought into Europe, and tbe 
stimulus given to enterprise, was euflident to counterbalance any 
temporary evils arising from unwise legislation. But the great 
-work of Henry's reign, which bad more influence than even the 
discoveries of Columbus and the Portuguese in developing the 
resources of England, was the Beformation ; it infused a new life 
and eaei^ into tbe nation, and although brought about, not as 
in Scotland and Germany, by the religious convictions of the 
people, but by the intrigues of tbe court, yet failed not in pro- 
ducing a lasting influence on tbe character of tbe people. 
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EDWARD TI. A. D. 1547 — 1553. 

While the reformation in England was going on under the 
auspices of the duke of Somerset, who had been cliosen regent 
during the minority of his nephew £dward YI., a similar move- 
ment was agitating almost the whole of Europe, although not 
with equal success. In England the young and pious king had 
been brought up in the reformed religion, and most of the coun- 
cil, through various motives, partly pure, partly interested, were 
favourable to its adoption, so that every encouragement -wsta given 
to the preachers of the new doctrines. The better to secure the 
acknowledgement of the king's supremacy and to show his obedi- 
ence to the civil authority, Cranmer, who as archbishop of Can- 
terbury placed himself at the head of the reformed party, resigned 
his ecclesiastical jurisdiction into the hands of the council, and 
petitioned them to renew it, arguing that since he had received it 
originally from the crown, it was held during royal pleasure, and 
consequently must have expired with the death of the late king. 
The provincial bishops, who were obliged to follow the example 
of their metropolitan, were thus led to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the crown in religious matters, and a royal commis- 
sion was shortly afterwards issued, causing a visitation to be made 
of every diocese in the kingdom, and suppressing all Romish 
ceremonies and superstitious observances : but every precaution 
was taken to shock as little as possible the religious prejudices of 
the people ; even the images and shrines which had not been ob- 
jects of pilgrimage were suffered to remain in the churches, and 
the clergy were still prohibited from marriage. The compilation 
of a new service-book to supersede the mass was intrusted to 
Cranmer, and he in conjunction with several other learned divines 
prepared and submitted for the approval of the council a form of 
public prayer, which has ever since been retained as the basis of 
the liturgy of the church of England. 

The first parliament which met in Edward's reign was favour- 
able to protestantism ; it likewise made several important reforms 
in the administration of government ; it revoked the arbitrary 
laws of Henry YIII., extending the punishments of treason and 
felony to trivial offences against the crown, and added the import- 
ant provision to the original statute of 25 Edward III.* requiring 
the evidence of two witnesses to convict in cases of treason, — " the 

* & & 6 Bdward VI. c. 11, $ 12. 
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ly constitutional gift/' says lord Brougham, "of the Tudor 



»» 

'ctce. 



The heaTy weight of the royal prerogative in- the two last 
^igiis produced a tendency to reaction in the government, and 
under the milder administration of the regency, the commons 
-regained much of their independent action. Instead of cowering 
before the dictates of a minister of the crown, we find them 
t:ciking an active part in the administration of affairs, and on more 
t:lian one occasion thwarting the views of the executive. 

In the following spring, parliament granted an aid to the pro- 
t;ector to enable him to carry on the war with Scotland ; for the 
€}ueen -mother, who was regent, having refused to sanction the 
marriage of the young queen of Scots to the heir of the English 
t^hrone, a measure evidently advantageous to both countries, on 
account of religious objections, Somerset determined to see if he 
eoiild not compel the Scots by force to consent to the match, and 
^th this object crossed the borders at the head of a numerous 
and well-disciplined army : the Scots gave him battle at Pinkie, 
near Musselburgh, and lost 20,000 of their best men ; but 
tbis victory brought with it no decisive eifect, and only removed 
further than ever the main object in view by rousing the national 
enmities of the two nations. " I dislike not," said lord Huiflley, 
** the match, but I approve not the manner of wooing " Somer- 
set soon returned to England : the queen of Scots was sent to 
France, to prevent the possibility of any future attempt to carry 
her off by violence, and was soon after espoused to the dauphin, 
who succeeded to the French throne in 1559 by the title of 
Francis II. 

More effectual measures were now taken to establish the pro- 
testant form of worship in the parochial churches ; mass was en- 
tirely prohibited, and the clergy were permitted to marry; but the 
laws against heresy were not entirely repealed, and two unfortu- 
nate victims, Joan Bocher, a respectable woman of Kent, and Van 
Parr, a Dutchman, were sent to the stake, the former for maintain- 
ing that Christ was not truly incarnate of the Virgin, and the latter 
for Arianism. Happy would it have been for the promoters of 
the Reformation if they had restrained themselves from violence, 
but the true doctrine of religions liberty was but imperfectly un- 
derstood, and Cranmer and Ridley, who had narrowly escaped 
persecution themselves, were the foremost to recommend the same 
cruel system to the young king. 

The council, notwithstanding the repeal of the statute giving 
to the king's proclamations the force of law, issued a notice de- 
claring the circulation of libels against the government an offence 
punishable with imprisonment and labour at the galleys : this was. 
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howerer, an ezoeptkm to the general character of the protector's 
goTemmenty which was mild and espedallj iaTourable to the 
poorer dasaea ; yet notwithstanding that he enjoys in history the 
enviable character of hanng been the only nobleman in those 
times who reaUy cared for the interests of the people, some of his 
measores met with strong opposition. He was an earnest 
fiiToarer of protestantism, and in the mral districts the people 
were still attached to the religion of their fathers, and looked with 
jealousy on any change which tended to alter the established 
order of society, especially as it brought with it some temporary 
inconTenienoe, besides the competition which was created in the 
labour market by the numbers of people thrown on society by the 
dissolution of the religious foundations. The estates of the 
church, which were bestowed on upstart men, were frequently neg- 
lected, and the poorer classes found less employment, as many of 
the lands which had formerly been devoted to tillage were turned 
into pasture, which required less care and cultivation : the sub- 
tenants too, who occupied the farms, were averse to the change of 
masters, as the monks, whatever their faults, were in general good 
landlords, and paid special attention to farming and husbandry. 
The enclosure of the commons and waste lands, which was at this 
time* extensively undertaken by the- large landholders, still further 
increased the popular discontent, and an insurrection broke out in 
the western and eastern counties. In Berkshire and Oxford the 
risings (of the peasantry) were easily repressed, but in Devonshire 
and Norfolk they assumed a more serious aspect. The earl of 
Northampton and other lords were intrusted with the raising of 
troops ; but a great difference of opinion prevailed in the cabinet 
concerning the course of policy to be pursued: the" landed pro- 
prietors and gentry were for enforcing obedience by severely chas- 
tising any attempts which might be made by the peasantry to disturb 
the peace ; Somerset on the other hand preferred a milder course, 
and issued a commission, in opposition to the advice of the council, 
to inquire into the titles of the newly enclosed lands, and where they 
should be found defective, to restore the woods and commons as 
pasturage to the people ; but this measure of relief was not thought 
sufficient by the suffering peasantry, while it drew down on the pro- 
tector the ill- will of the landowners, who accused him of sacrificing 
their interests for his own vulgar popularity. The discontents 
therefore increased, and when the earl of Northampton marched 
against the insurgents in Norfolk, he was defeated, and the royal 
troops compelled to retreat ; while in the west the insurgents had 
laid siege to Exeter, and were levelling the fences and bnming the 
mansions of the nobility. At length lord Russell and the earl of 
Warwick succeeded in dispersing them, and some of the ring. 
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eaders were executed. It however required very stringent laws 
^ maintaiD order and security in the country ; the manumission 
>f the peasantry, and the dissolution of the monasteries in the two 
preceding reigns, had thrown the labouring population on their 
own resources, and in periods of scarcity, as there were no means 
of obtaining relief, many men were driven to resort to pillage and 
robbery. To suppress this serious evil, which in ancient days 
had caused our Saxon ancestors to institute the system of frank- 
pledge, parliament passed the statute of mendicity, providing that 
food and shelter should be afforded to the aged and infirm by the 
voluntary contributions of the parishioners, but that sturdy beg- 
gars and persons found livmg idle for the space of three days 
should be brought before a magistrate and summarily punished by 
scourging, and then delivered over to a master to be worked as if 
bondmen, for a term of years : another remarkable clause also 
provided that the children of beggars were to be held as comihon 
property, and any one who would undertake to feed them might 
have the value of their services till they attained the age of 
21 or 23. 

As a subordinate punishment, whipping-posts were set up in 
every parish, and even respectable persons when travelling from 
one village to another, if they were not furnished with a magis- 
trate's certificate, were liable to be flogged : many distressing ex- 
amples of the severity with which these laws were executed are to 
be met with in the original records of the time ; but, however bar- 
barous the legislation which condemned misfortune as a crime, it 
had the effect of greatly lessening the number of offences and 
increasing the general security. These laws naturally pressed 
with great severity on the working classes, by restricting their 
personal liberty and preventing them from seeking the highest 
market for their labour, which kept down wages, while the influx 
of the precious metals from the Indies, and the scarcity of the 
seasons, rendered the ordinary necessaries of Ufe dear, so that after 
a period of great prosperity like the two preceding reigns, the 
people were discontented and restless. 

These disturbances gave Somerset's enemies in the council an 
opportunity of undermining his authority, which was more exten- 
sive than had ever .before been possessed by a subject : Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, more especially designed his overthrow, and 
plotted with Southampton, St. John, and lord Arundel, against 
him. The wars in Scotland and France languished for want 
of supplies: the unfortunate signing of the warrant for his 
brother's execution, and the means resorted to for building his 
mansion in the Strand, likewise hastened his fall. The council 
held an extraordinary meeting at Ely house^ 6th of October, 

i5 
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1549, in which they called on the lord mBjar, the lieatenast 
of the Tower, and the chief nohilitj and gentry, to aid them, a&d 
in fiitore to obey their orders, and not those of the protector. 
Somerset finding himself deserted by his friends, fled with &e 
yoong king to Windsor, but he was there arrested and sent to the 
Tower, on the charge of usurping sovereign power. Six lords were 
then chosen to be the kins's gOTemors, and the chief administra- 
tion committed to Warwick, who assumed the arms and tide 
of duke of Northumberland, and was made great master and lord 
high admiral. When parliament met on the 4th of November, it 
sanctioned these proceedings of the council, and passed an act de- 
priving Somerset of his places, and confiscating his lands, to the 
value of J£ 2000 per annum, to the crown : shortly after, however, 
on offering his submission and giving security in ^10,000, 
Somerset was again released, and on the 16th of February (1550) 
he received his pardon, and was readmitted to the council-board. 
In this parliament the eldest sons of peers were first permitted to 
sit in the house of commons, and the first journal taken of that 
house. 

On the accession of Northumberland (Warwick) to power, 
a treaty was concluded with France and Scotland^ (reserving 
always the claim of England to either of those crowns,) by which 
it was agreed to surrender Boulogne to the French king for the 
sum of 400,000 crowns, and to affiance Edward to a French 
princess ; but these measures were generally disapproved of by 
the people, and Warwick now found it requisite to court the 
friendship of Somerset, who, although deprived of power, was 
still looked up to by the people, and possessed a considerable 
amount of infiuence at court. Their apparent reconciliation, how- 
ever, was of short duration, for Northumberland, ambitious of 
supreme authority, devised a scheme to entrap his unwary rival, 
and Somerset at length, incensed by continued provocation and in- 
sult, was induced to propose the murder of the three noblemen, 
Warwick, Northampton, and Pembroke. Laying hold of this ac- 
cusation, his enemies brought him to trial before a committee of 
the lords on the charge of treason and intended murder ; of the 
former he was acquitted, but his judges found him guilty of the 
latter and committed him to the Tower. When the people saw 
him come forth without the fasces borne before him, which was 
the sign of a peer*s condenmation, they raised a shout of joy ; and 
this more than any other reason is supposed to have decided War- 
wick on his execution. After a delay of three months the 
warrant for execution was signed, and on the morning of the 
22nd of January, 1552, he was led to Tower-hill, and there 
executed. Although the inhabitants had been warned to keep to 
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their houses, a numeroas assembly collected at the place of exe- 
cn^on before daylight, and when the head was severed from his 
boclj many persons ran forward and dipped their handkerchiefs in 
kiis blood as in that of a martyr. Several of his friends were like^ 
^ise executed, and the lords Arundel and Paget compelled to 
ofier a most humble submission. The young king, who was really 
religious and merciful at heart, would never have consented to his 
aoole's execution, had he not been persuaded by his enemies that 
he was guilty of much more serioas offences than those of which he 
Hacl been convicted. The people had just cause to lament the 
death of ' the good protector,' as Somerset was called ; for the 
government was much worte administered, and Northumberland 
even had a design of restoring the Roman catholic religion ; but 
finding the king passionately devoted to the protestant doctrines, 
He deserted the party who had helped him to power, and used 
every art to ingratiate himself in the good-will and confidence of 
the king. As Edward grew up, his heidth gradually declined, and 
in the year 1553 it was so far broken that the physicians reported 
his recovery hopeless. Thinking to avail himself of the statute of 
illegitimacy which had bastardized the princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and so to bring a crown matrimonial into his own family, 
Northumberland obtained the king's consent for the marriage of his 
fourth son, lord Guildford Dudley, to the lady Jane Grey, who 
bad a good prospect of succeeding to the throne, as she was the 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII., being the grand-child 
of Mary queen of France, by the duke of Suffolk ; and as 
there were legal objections against all the nearer claimants, 
Northumberland thought that through his influence he might 
succeed in placing her on the throne, and so far wrought on the 
flcruples of the young king as to persuade him to draw up an en- 
tail to that effect. The princesses Mary and Elizabeth, as we 
have before observed, had been bastardized by act of parliament, 
and although Henry VIII. had named them to succeed after 
Edward VI., the statute had never been reversed. Further, 
Mary was a bigoted catholic. These reasons appeared sufficient in 
the young king's mind to exclude them from the succession, and 
thus the nearest claimants were the descendants of Henry YII.'s 
daughters, the queens of Scotland and France : the former had 
been excluded by the late king's will, and the duchess of Suffolk, 
the representative of the latter, consented to surrender her rights 
in favour of her daughter the lady Jane Grey. Edward therefore 
determined to make her his heir, and on the 1 1th of June, 1553, 
sent for the law officers and required them to draw out an instru- 
ment to that effect : they, however, declined to interfere in any 
such matter, assuring the council that such an instrument would 
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subject both the advisers and drawers of it to the penalties of 
treason, and recommended that it should be left tul the nat 
meeting of parliament ; but Northumberland persuaded the king to 
insist that it should be done without delay, and at length the 
judges were persuaded to consent, under condition that they 
should receive a warrant under the king's hand, sealed with the 
broad seal of England, and a pardon in full, exempting them 
from any molestation on this account. The instrument was ac- 
cordingly presented to the king and council, who all attached their 
signatures to it, except sir James Hales and archbishop Cranmer, 
who alone remonstrated, affirming that they had already sworn to 
the succession of the lady Mary, and could not depart from their 
oaths without perjury. In vain the king urged the expedience of 
a protestant succession, and the evils which might result to the 
kinedom if Mary should succeed to the crown. Cranmer still 
held out, and it was not until he had received the assurance of the 
judges that the king might lawfully devise his crown, that he 
gave his consent. After lingering for some months, Edward died 
on the 6th of July, 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age. 
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Perceiving that the king's strength was daily declining, and 
knowing that he had everything to fear if the lady Mary should 
ascend the throne, Northumberland and the members of the 
council, whom he had won over to his interests, resolved if pos- 
sible to get possession of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, and 
with this object sent a royal mandate requiring them to repair to 
the court to see their brother, who was dangerously ill. Mary had 
left Hunsdon in Hertfordshire, and was far on her way towards 
London when she received secret intelligence from lord Arundel 
of the true state of aifairs ; she immediately mounted her horse 
and rode with all speed to Kenninghall in Norfolk, and then 
passing into Suffolk, took shelter in Framlingham castle, ready 
either to head her party, or, if requisite, to escape into Flanders. 
She wrote letters to all the nobility apprising them of the treachery 
of the council, and requiring them to support the hereditary suc- 
cession of the crown. The earls of Bath and Sussex took up 
arms, and exhorted the people to follow their example, and many 
responded to the call. 

On the fourth day after the king's death, everything being 
prepared for the coronation of the lady Jane Grey, the king's 
demise was publicly announced, and a deputation waited on lady 
Jane to inform her of her cousin's devise in her favour. On first 
receiving the intelligence she declined to accept the crown, and 
falling into a flood of tears, fainted away. She was at length 
reluctantly prevailed on to accept the dignity, and Ufting her 
eyes to heaven, exclaimed, *' If indeed the right be truly mine. 
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O gracious God, give me strength, I pray most earnestly, so to 
rule as to promote thy honour and my country's good." 

Everything appeared to have heen conductea with such secrecy 
and despatch as to have confounded all opposition, and on the 
next day the lady Jane was conveyed in state to the Tower ; but 
on her accession being proclaimed to the people no shout of 
applause was heard, and one boy amongst the assembled multi- 
tude, more brave than his fellows, ventured to raise his voice in 
favour of Mary. 

This was a moment of intense interest, not only for England, but 
also for Europe. A storm was imminent in the political horizon, 
which involved not only a struggle for the crown, but also for 
the church ; and on the success of the cause in England, in a great 
measure depended the fate of protestantism throughout Europe. 
The emperor Charles V< beheld with admiration the firmness of 
his cousin Mary, who, when a child, had been betrothed to him, 
and highly approved of her resolute conduct,'*' but France declared 
in favour of the lady Jane Grey. The command of the army 
was intrusted to Northumberland, and the lords of the council 
hastened to summon their retainers; but a gloomy foreboding 
seized the public mind, and even the hearts of the bravest misgave 
them. It was impossible to disguise the fact, that although the 
partisans of Jane had the government, the fortresses, a fleet, an 
army, and the royal treasury in their hands, the cause of Mary 
was strong in the popular notion of her right ; and as the duke of 
Northumberland passed through the city at the head of his forces, 
he is said to have observed to lord Grey, '* See you how the people 
press around to gaze on us, but none wish us good- liick." 
Sir Edward Hastings, who had been sent to levy troops for the 
cause of the lady Jane, led them to the support of Mary, and 
when Northumberland arrived at Bury St. Edmund's, he received 
intelligence that the enemy amounted to 30,000, and that a reward 
had been set upon his head: it would not have been the first 
time that a small and disciplined army under the command of an 
experienced general had defeated thrice their numbers of new 
levies in the field, but the duke knew that the fidelity of his 
troops was not to be relied upon, and his own misgivings made 
him hesitate to risk the fate of the cause in a single engagement ; 
he retired first to the borders of SuiFolk, and then to Cambridge, 
where he received intelligence that Arundel, Pembroke, and other 
members of the council, who had been left in London, seeing the 
turn affairs were likely to take, had proclaimed Mar^r at St. PauFs, 
amid the universal rejoicing of the people. Hoping to obtain 
pardon by a timely submission, he wrote offering his allegiance 
* Dahlmann's History of the English Revolution, i. p. 66. 
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to Maiy, and caused her to be proclaimed at Cambridge. It 
was, however, too late; the lady Jane had already resigned the 
crown, and the queen's warrant was issued for the apprehension 
of those who had been foremost in the rebellion. The dukes of 
Suffolk and Northumberland, with twenty-five other nobles and 
knights, were arrested, and the lady Jane, with her youthful 
husband lord Guildford Dudley, was committed to the Tower. 
Northumberland and two others were alone executed. 

On arriving in London, Mary immediately proceeded to the 
Tower, and restored to hberty the duke of Norfolk, the duchess 
of Somerset, bishops Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstall, with other 
eminent personages who had been imprisoned during the pre- 
ceding reign on account of their reUgion. These she admitted 
into her confidence and favour, and bestowed on Gardiner the 
important office of chancellor, which clearly showed the course 
she intended to pursue. No one had more reason to hate the 
doctrines of the Reformation than Mary — they were associated in 
her mind with the divorce and ignominy of her mother and her 
own sufferings and imprisonment ; and although at first she pro- 
fessed that it was her intention not to interfere with the religion 
of the people, it soon became evident that the re-establishment 
of the Romish church was the object nearest to her heart, and 
in the attainment of which she was ready to sacrifice her crown, 
and even her life. To effect, this vital change in the religion of 
the country, however, required the utmost caution and perse- 
verance ; for the Londoners were firmly attached to the Reforma- 
tion, and showed their impatience to submit to the dictates of the 
court in matters of conscience. Mass, at first only tolerated, was 
soon introduced into most of the churches, and at length was 
celebrated, by the queen's order, in St. Paul's and Canterbury 
cathedrals. Ridley, Hooper,, and Cranmer, who had hitherto 
behaved with deference to the queen's authority, could no lonser 
endure these innovations, and petitioned the queen for their dis- 
continuance ; she professed to be provoked at their insolence, and 
ordered them to be committed to the Tower. The parliament 
which now met had been unduly influenced in the elections, and 
immediately proceeded to revoke all the statutes of the late reign 
concerning religion, and prohibited every other form of service 
except that in use at the death of Henry YIII. The attainders 
against lady Jane Grey, her husband, lord Ambrose Dudley, and 
archbishop Cranmer, were confirmed, and when these illustrious 
prisoners were brought to trial at Guildhall, they all pleaded 
guilty. Cranmer, urged by the love of hfe, wrote to the queen, 
requesting her favour, and explaining the part he had taken in 
the afiair of altering the succession, but made no allusion to the 
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eminent service he had done in securing her safety in her father^s 
time. The queen, howcTer, who had always regarded him with 
aversion, as the author of all her ills and the main promoter of 
the Reformation, made no answer to his application, although it 
does not appear that at that time she had any decided intention 
of taking away his Ufe. The commons, although so subservient 
in religious matters, still entertained some regard for the liberty 
of the subject, and obtained from the queen the revocation of all 
treasons not contained in the statute of 25 Edward III., and of 
all felonies not existing prior to the reign of Henry YIIL 

Mary, who had for some time been thinking of marrying, kept 
gay festivities at court, and received the proffers of many noble 
suitors : the king of Denmark, the infant of Portugal, and cardinal 
Pole were all spoken of, but the queen had fixed her affections on 
Courtenay, earl of Devonshire, a young man of great promise, 
and related to the crown. It was genersdly hoped that this match 
would be successful, but, on after consideration, Mary determined 
to change her resolution, and accepted the offer of the prince of 
Spain, who was in his 27th year and heir to the vast dominions of 
the emperor Charles V. : gratified by the prospect of an alliance 
with so noble a house, and flattered that a prince eleven years her 
junior should have sought her hand, she gave her promise to the 
imperial ambassador, and taking him into her private chapel, laid 
her hand upon the altar, swearing that she would receive no other 
than the prince of Spain for her consort. As soon as this deter- 
mination was publicly known, it filled the whole nation with con- 
sternation. Even the Roman catholic party, including Gurdiner, 
who, with all his religious zeal, had the welfare of England at 
heart, objected to this alliance ; but the dismay of the protestants 
was indeed great when they learned that the queen had resolved 
to bestow her hand on this prince ; it was in vain that the commons 
petitioned or her ministers remonstrated, she answered that it was 
for her and not for them to choose in this matter. Gardiner^ per- 
ceiving that the queen's resolve was unalterably fixed, used his 
eloquence in advocating the treaty vrith the lords of the council, 
and recommended the people to submit to the will of their prince, 
but nothing could overcome the antipathy of the English to the 
Spanish match ; they knew well that neither treaties nor promises 
would bind Philip, if he had the power, from trampling on the 
constitution, and establishing the tribunal of the inquisition. 
These fears were further excited by Noailles, the French ambas- 
sador, who did not wish to see so great an accession of power 
placed in the hands of the enemy of France. By the spring of 
the following year (February, 1 554), discontent had ripened into 
open rebellion, and the men of Kent, under the command of sir 
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Thomas Wjratt, entered London. On this trying occasion Mary 
exhibited idl the courage of her race, and resolved to face the 
danger. Instead of seeking refoge in the Tower, as she was 
admed by her ministers, she entered Guildhall with the sceptre 
in her hand, and having directed the lord mayor to summon 
a meeting of the citizens, she addressed them with such energy 
and passion that the hall resounded with acclamations, and the 
citizens unanimously voted 25,000 men to be placed at her dis- 
posal. When the insurgents found that the citizens were resolved 
to oppose them, they gradually dispersed, and Wyatt having 
failed in forcing his way from the Strand to Ludgate hill, was 
made prisoner. Although lady Jane Grey had taken no part in 
the rebelUon, the queen was determined to remove a princess of 
whom she was jealous, and the very next day signed the warrant 
for her execution. This measure had long been recommended by 
the emperor as requisite for the queen's safety, and it was only 
the fear of popular indignation that had hitherto prevented it. 

On the 12th of February, the morning appointed for the exe- 
cution, the lady Jane ascended the scaffold with firm step, and 
having expressed her contrition for having aspired to what 
belonged to the queen, and her firm attachment to the protestant 
faith, she knelt down, and with christian resignation placed her 
head upon the block ; her husband and her father were Hkewise 
executed. Although the nation was certainly right in adhering to 
the hereditary succession, every circumstance in the life of this 
yoong and a^mble princess co^iires to engage our admiration 
and sympathy. "The whole history of tyranny," says an 
eloquent historian,''' " furnishes no example so touching as that 
of the lady Jane. She was a girl of seventeen, put to death by a 
female and relation for acquiescing in the injunction of a father, 
sanctioned by the concurrence of all that the kingdom could boast 
of that was illustrious in nobility or grave in law, or venerable in 
religion. The example of her fate was the more affecting, as it is 
that of a person who exhibited a matchless union of youth and 
beauty — with genius — with learning — ^with virtue — with piety; 
whose affections were so warm, while her passions were so perfectly 
subdued : it was a death sufficient to honour and dishonour an age." 
Even the Romish historians, who are in general inclined to palliate 
the deeds of Mary, admit that this act of severity was uncalled for; 
but it was only in accordance with her barbarous conduct towards 
the prisoners who had been taken in the affray at St. James's ; 
besides four hundred commoners, fifty gentlemen and officers 
were executed in cold blood, together with the duke of Suffolk and 
lord Guildford Dudley, who were beheaded on Tower-hill ; and the 

* Mackintosh, Hist. Eng. ii. 306. 
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princess Eliiabeth with difficulty escaped a similar fiite. During 
these prosecutions a circumstance occurred which showed the 
arbitrary power which the crown still retained. 

Notwithstanding the repeal of the extension of the treason and 
felony laws of Henry VIII., the authority which the council (or 
as it is frequently termed the Star Chamber^ from the ceiling of 
the room in which the court sat,) exercised over the ordinary tri- 
bunals rendered the security of law msufficient to protect the 
subject from the vengeance of the crown. Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, a man of superior ability and determination, on being 
brought to trial, defended himself with such eloquence that he 
convinced the jury who were empanelled to try him, that his ac- 
cusation could by no possibility be brought within the statute of 
Edward III. — the only existing law of treason, and they accord- 
inglv acquitted him : but as this example would have proved fatal 
to the interference of the crown in state trials if brought into pre- 
cedent, the jurors were summoned before the council and com- 
mitted to prison, some being fined in 1 000 marks, and others in 
£ 2000, a stretch of prerogative which was not at all uncommon 
in these times, and under the house of Tudor threatened to over- 
throw the constitution by destroying the individual freedom of the 
subject ; for although the privy council, as lord Brougham observes, 
possessed no criminal jurisdiction, its authority over the inferior 
courts rendered it virtually absolute, and the crown by veiling its 
arbitrary mandates in the disguise of its authority could punish 
at will those juries and officers who refused to conform to its 
wishes, however contrary to law or inimical to liberty. To such an 
extent had religious fanaticism deadened the natural sensibilities 
of Mary's mind, that she suspected her sister Elizabeth on all 
occasions of danger, and even it is said wished her death, lest she 
should succeed to the throne and restore the protestant religion : 
the emperor too urged the expediency of this step, and Wyatt was 
consequently reprieved from immediate execution in the hope 
that he might be induced to incriminate the lady Elizabeth and 
Courtenay in his projects ; but failing to give sufficient evidence to 
satisfy the council, he was sent to the gallows, and at the moment 
of his execution voluntarily declared that his confessions had 
been gained from him under promise of his life, and that the 
princess Elizabeth had no knowledge of his designs. Arundel and 
Paget, who were two of the most violent members of the council, 
advised immediate proceeding against the princess Elizabeth, but 
Gardiner, who was a more wary statesman, informed the queen 
that by no possibility could the charges against her be brought 
within the statute of 2d Edward III., and unless she was willing 
to take the odium of her sister's death upon herself, extreme 
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measures bad better be avoided. The prosecution was conse- 
qaently abandoned^ but Elizabeth was still retained in prison, and 
a short time after removed from the Tower to Woodstock, where 
she was more strictly guarded. 

The subserviency of parliament which had been the disgrace of 
the preceding reigns was still more evident in the early part 
of Mary's reign ; but in 1554, when a bill was introduced for 
enabling the queen to dispose of the crown and regulate the suc- 
cession, by which was meant that she might leave it to her 
husband Philip, to the exclusion of the next heir, the commons 
rejected with disdain a measure which would have rendered 
£ng;land a province of the Spanish monarchy ; they even went so 
far as to refuse to gratify the queen by renewing the law of the 
six articles or by making it treason to compass the death of her 
husband. It was in vain that Mary threatened or solicited, and 
all the arts of Gardiner could not prevail on the commons to 
acknowledge Philip as successor. The queen now became dis» 
trustful of her subjects, she felt that she could not rely on their 
affections, and whenever she went abroad she was surrounded by 
a numerous body-guard. This added to her depression of spirits, 
and a gloomy fanaticism foretold the coming persecution. A 
general sentiment of mistrust pervaded the nation, and many 
of the gentry sold their estates and went over to France. At this 
time Philip arrived in England to visit his queen, and was received 
with magnificent entertainments, but he could not help perceiving 
that his presence was anything but welcome to the English 
people, who identified the government of Spain with tyranny and 
superstition. His address, however, was grave and dignified, and 
he had the good fortune to recommend to Mary the liberation of 
the princess Elizabeth, and obtained the release of most of the 
political prisoners, which in some measure dispelled the adverse 
opinions which had been formed of his character. The par- 
liament, which could not well do otherwise, sanctioned the 
marriage, but only on these conditions, that Philip, who was now 
king of Naples and duke of Milan, should not interfere in the 
government of England, which was to be carried on in the queen's 
name and by her sole authority ; that the ships, treasure, and 
jewels of the English crown should not be taken away or employed 
in foreign service, and that in the event of the queen's death, 
without issue, Philip should have no right or title to the crown. 
These conditions were, agreed to, and on the 25th of July the 
ceremony of marriage took place in the cathedral of Winchester. . 
The queen's attention was now solely fixed on restoring England 
to the Romish church : knowing that nothing could be accom- 
plished without the consent of parliament, she sent to the sheriffs 
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reaniring them to make a new retarn, but strictly cbarging them 
only to select such as were fayourable to the ancient faith ; it was 
even said that the imperial ambassador brought over 400,000 
crowns to be employed in influencing the elections, while a still 
more effectual means was devised by Gardiner^ who procured 
from the pope a bull confirming to the present possessors all the 
lands and property which had been alienated from the church 
during the last two reigns, so that the nobility had no longer the 
powerful iucendve of self-interest to oppose the restoration of the 
pope's authority. It was on the 1st of November, 1554, that 
parliament, which was entirely devoted to Mary, met, and it 
immediately proceeded to reverse the attainder of cardinal Pole, 
and take otner measures for the restoration of the catholic 
religion : the bills against heresy which had been rejected in the 
previous parliament were passed, and it was made treason to com- 
pass or attempt the life of the queen's consort. But the commons 
would go no further ; they refused to sanction the coronation of 
the king, and it was vrith difficulty that the queen obtained per- 
mission for Philip to be nominated guardian of her expected 
issue, *'if it should happen to her otherwise than well in the time 
of her travail." So certain was Mary that her anxious desire for the 
birth of a son was about to be realised, that letters were prepared 
for the foreign courts, signed by the queen's hand, that they might 
be in readiness as soon as the joyful event occurred, and a general 
thanksgiving was ordered throughout the realm ; but as the time 
advanced, the physicians discovered that the supposed pregnancy 
was but the symptoms of an incurable dropsy, which in a few 
years terminated her life. 

The commencement of the year 1555 was marked by the 
lighting of the fires of religious persecution : Hooper, Rogers, 
Ridley, and Latimer, men eminent in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, were amongst the first who were brought to the stake; 
animated by their example, many of the laity nobly maintained 
the same cause, and instead of shunning the terrors of persecu- 
tion, gladly surrendered themselves mart3rrs to their faith. In 
the short space of four years 290 persons* are said to have 
perished in the flames for the cause of religious liberty : but this 
estimate is probably far too low; lord Burghley, who was intimate 
at court and had every opportunity of forming a correct judg- 
ment, says that at least 400 perished by imprisonment, torture, 
famine, and fire, amongst whom were sixty women and forty 
children. It has been judiciously remarked that the cause of 
civil and religious liberty always gains more in times of adversity 
than in those of prosperity, and this was well exemplified in the 
* CoOhki says 290, Speed 274, and Burnet 284. 
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reign of Mary : those who had remained proof against all the 
eloquence of the reformers succumbed to the generous feelings of 
bumanitj. They could not but admire a faith which enabled 
men to die thus cheerfully, and doubted of the truth of a system 
which required the aid of the stake and the fagot. ''Hence 
many who were catholics at the commencement of Mary's reign 
were protestants at its close, and hence her successor found so 
little difficulty in establishing the reformed faith." ^ It is an error 
into which many continentsi historians have unwittingly fallen, 
that the English submitted to so many changes in religion because 
they were indifferent to religious convictions ; the very contrary 
is the true explanation of this singular phenomenon in history. It 
was in England owing to the essential freedom of her institutions 
and the amount of religious and civil liberty enjoyed, that the 
people were in a great measure indifferent to the state creed, and 
consequently offered but little opposition to the change of the 
national faith. The sects in England were so equally balanced 
that as the crown inclined to the one or the other it gained the 
ascendency ; but it was the religion of the state and not of the 
people that was changed, and the minority still continued to 
enjoy the same amount of personal Uberty tnat they did when in 
the majority : such was not the case in most countries where the 
dictum of the majority was supreme, whether under a monarchy 
or a republic; nor was it the case in England under Mary, 
who disregarded that vital principle of the English constitution, 
and followed the example of Spain, and from this time the Eng- 
lish were determined that no catholic prince should again possess 
the throne. It must, however, be recollected, to the honour of 
PhiUp, that he was adverse to these violent proceedings, and after 
his departure to Flanders, whither he had been sent for by his 
father the emperor, who, wearied with worldly honours, was 
desirous of seeing his children settled in their possessions 
before his death, the government of England was much worse 
administered ; the queen, urged on by her indiscriminating zeal, 
had restored to the church such of its lands as remained in pos- 
session of the crown, and with considerable difficulty procured a 
statute to be passed restoring the tenths and first-fruits which 
had been forfeited to the crown by Henry VIII., thus reducing 
the royal revenue by ^60,000 a year, a loss which had to be 
supplied by forced loans and benevolences. Notwithstanding the 
statute of Richard III. making such exactions illegal, a slight 
difference was invented to evade the letter of the law, and privy 
seals were sent to all persons of credit, specifying the amount 
they were required to lend to the crown, and promising to repay 

* Keightley, Hist. Eog. i. 457. 
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the same. In Norfolk and Suffolk, Mary gave orders for seizing 
all the com for the victualling of the ileet, and levied an army by 
conscription of ten thousand men, designed for the assistance of 
Philip against the French ; but as the council were extremely 
adverse to involving England in a war with France for the sake of 
Spanish interests, it was detained. Philip, now the most powerftd 
monarch of Europe, being master of Spain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and New World, visited England with the hopes of over- 
coming these scruples. In this he succeeded, aided by his £i^- 
lish auxiliaries ; he defeated the constable of France and took 
St. Quintin, but in the course of the war Calais, the last re- 
maining fruits of the glorious victories of the Plantagenets, was 
lost to the English crown, afler having been in its possession 
above two hundred years. In reality the loss of Calais was a 
real advantage to England, as it put a stop to those injudicious 
schemes of conquest and continental dominion which only ex- 
pended the blood and treasure of England without any profitable 
return ; but the nation at that time regarded it as a public dis- 
grace, and Mary felt it most acutely. Amid the many blemishes 
of this queen's reign, her concern for the national honour shines 
out as a noble trait in her character. ** If you open my breast," 
said she, when on her death-bed, " you will find Calais engraved 
upon my heart." She died of an epidemic fever on the 1 7th of 
November, 1 558, one day before her friend and relation cardinal 
Pole, little regretted by her own party and greatly hated by the 
protestants. She had the elements of a noble mind, had it been 
unclogged by superstition and expanded under a more genial in- 
fluence ; she was, however, devout, charitable, and just, and ca- 
pable of great mental energy ; but all her virtues were nipped in 
the bud by the blighting influence of intolerant superstition ; and, 
as a political act, the execution of the lady Jane must iJways 
meet with the severest censure. 
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The news of Mary's death was received with universal satisfac- 
tion throughout the country. Many of the leading men hastened 
to acknowledge Elizabeth as the rightful heir to the crown, but 
her position was extremely doubtful. It was by no means sure 
that the country would submit without opposition to her autho- 
rity ; in the rural districts the Romish party were still very 
strong, and Mary queen of Scots had assumed the arms and title 
of queen of England and Ireland. The prelates too, perceiving 
the course affairs were Ukely to take, had withdrawn from Eliza- 
beth their support, and not one out of the fifteen bishops who 
then occupied the bench (eleven of the sees being vacant) volun- 
teered his services to perform the ceremony of coronation. Ogle- 
thorpe, bishop of Carlisle, was at length prevailed on ; but arch- 
bishop Heath and many of the clergy absented themselves from 
the ceremony ; for although acknowledged by the nation, it was 
evident to all that if the late queen was the legitimate daughter 
of Henry YIII., Elizabeth must be regarded as illegitimate, and 
the Roman catholic cabinets had acttudly pledged themselves to 
support the cause of Mary, queen of Scots and dauphiness of 
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France, who was coDsidered the legitimate heir, bj reason of her 
descent from Margaret, eldest sister of Henry VIII. The pope, 
whose authority had been re-acknowledged in England, declared in 
her favour. France and Scotland were already at war with Eng- 
land: it was therefore to protestantism that Elizabeth could 
alone look for the support of her title ; and assisted by the advice 
of sir Nicholas Bacon and sir William Cecil, men of great capacity 
and application, she proceeded by slow and moderate steps to dis- 
solve the courts for the trial of heretics, and to release those who 
had been imprisoned for their religion, and next to proclaim reli- 
gious toleration : here she paused, till the assembling of parlia- 
ment should evidence more clearly the disposition of the nation. 
The cruelties of Mary's reign had disgusted all moderate men 
with the creed of Rome, and as soon as the queen's inclinations 
were known, almost the whole nation became protestant by choice. 
On the 25th of January, 1559, when parliament assembled, the 
sentiments expressed by a majority in both houses were full of 
devotion to the crown. Elizabeth accordin^y proceeded to make 
other reforms ; she proposed the establishment of religion as it 
existed in her father's days, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the bishops and the strenuous opposition of the clergy and uni- 
versities. Tithes and first-fruits were restored to the crown, and 
the queen was declared supreme head of the church, with full 
powers to make and repeal canons, alter discipline and ceremo- 
nies, and suppress heresies, without even consulting parliament or 
convocation. It was made mcumbent on all who received any 
office in the state to accept the oath of supremacy, and those 
rejecting it were declared to have incurred the penalties of for- 
feiture for the first offence, for the second those of prsemunire,— 
the third was treason. The patronage of the church was likevnse 
invested in the crown, and bishops were prohibited ahenating or 
leasing the revenues of their sees for more than twenty-one years ; 
but as an exception was made in favour of the crown, the church 
derived but comparatively small advantage from this well-meant 
measure. A bill was brought into the commons for restoring the 
liturgy of Edward VI., but the queen wisely objected to any 
measures which might bear even the semblance of severity, 
and would not permit the Book of Common Prayer to be 
used in the churches until it had been reconsidered and such 
passages expunged as bore hardly on the catholics, or were the 
subject of animadversion amongst the protestant communities 
in Germany. She left to parUament ana convocation the right 
of judging heretics, and only reserved to herself the power of 
punishing bishops who should refuse the oath of supremacy, by 
depriving them of their dignities. The matters in dispute be- 
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tween the two religious parties having heen solemnly debated 
before parliament by the most learned divines on either side, the 
commons decided in favour of the Reformation, and proceeded to 
pass the Act of Uniformity, establishing the revised edition of the 
second Service-book of Edward VI. as the authorized form of 
public worship, and prohibiting the use of any other service under 
pain of forfeiture and imprisonment. The better to enforce this 
law, an additional clause was added, imposing a fine of one shilling 
on all who absented themselves from church on Sundays and holy- 
days, and a penalty of ^ 20 a month on those who continued 
refractory. Having thus effectually established the reformed reli- 
gion, the commons concluded their labours by the vote of a sub- 
sidy; followed by a respectful but urgent address to the queen, 
entreating her to secure the succession to the throne by marriage. 
She thanked them for their zeal, but decidedly refused their ap- 
plication, sapng, that she regarded herself as solemnly espoused 
to her kingdom at her coronation, that she viewed her subjects as 
her children, and required no ^iiirer remembrance of herself to 
go down to posterity than this inscription on her tomb, *' Here 
lies Elizabeth, who Uved and died a maiden queen." Philip of 
Spain, shortly after the death of Mary, had offered his hand to 
her sister Elizabeth, and promised to procure a dispensation from 
Rome in the event of her acceptance, for he knew that the pope 
would gladly retain England at any price in the communion of 
the church. Elizabeth steadfastly declined his overtures, but 
managed the affur with such courtesy and tact, that amity with 
Spain still continued, and Philip even volunteered to continue the 
war with France till Calais should have been restored to his 
former ally, if Elizabeth would undertake not to make peace for 
six years ; but she wisely foresaw the difficulty and expense of so 
tedious a campaign, and consented to a truce, which wss entered 
into at Ch&teau Cambresis, by which Calais was to be held by the 
French for eight years, Henry giving security in 500,000 crowns 
for its restoration within that period. The loss of Calais was a 
great advantage to the English, although not so considered at the 
time, for it freed England from a continual source of dispute with 
foreign countries, and, above all, checked the growth of a regular 
army. 

The intimate connection between the crowns of France and 
Scotland naturally extended the English negotiations with the 
former kingdom to the latter also, and it was proposed that Mary 
should resign her present title to the English throne on condition 
of being declared heir to Elizabeth. But in the following summei', 
1559, Francis II. having succeeded his father Henry II. on the 
throne of France, the aspect of affairs became entirely changed 
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Elizabeth was jealous of the union of the crowns of France and 
Scotland, and the majority of the Scottish nation were equally 
averse to a measure which threatened to deprive them of their na- 
tional independence. Elizabeth therefore dropped all negotiations 
with the queen -regent of Scotland, who was sister of the Guises 
and aunt of Francis II., and lent her support to the national party, 
most of whom were in fiivour of the reformed religion. The regent, 
a woman of extraordinary ability and untiring energy, for a long 
time sustained the catholic cause ; but on her death in 1560, the 
earl of Arran succeeded to the r^ency, and the protestants became 
the dominant party. The conditions under which the Reformation 
had been introduced into England and Scotland were widely dif- 
ferent : in the former country it was the work of the state, while 
the people were comparatively passive agents in the hands of the 
crown ; in the latter it was the sincere conviction of the majority 
of the nation opposed to all the constituted authorities of their 
land, and this necessarily gave to it a revolutionary tendency ; the 
people t^o were less prepared by learning than in England, and 
the state of society was far less advanced : the Beformation in 
Scotland was therefore much more nearly allied to that of Ger- 
many ; and Knox, who had travell'ed in Switzerland and Germany, 
led the national movement with all the fiery zeal characteristic of 
the Calvinistic school : he condemned the episcopal church of 
England as little better than the papal superstitions ; and demanded 
a republican form of government in the church, to be administered 
by elders and presided over by the pastors of the more consider- 
able towns, who were to be designated by the title of superintend- 
ents. This latter aristocratic element was at first borne vnth 
patience, but it was soon found that the interference of a hier- 
archy was equally oppressive to the inferior clergy, whether under 
the title of bishops or superintendents, and the congregations 
therefore determined that in future each church should r^ulate 
its own internal discipline, only subject to the supervision of 
the general meeting ; and hence the supporters of these opinions 
received the name of Independents. The Scottish government 
had been for one year under the direction of the earl of Arran, 
who had been appointed regent on the death of the queen dow- 
ager, and the friends of the Reformation were in full power when 
Mary returned to Scotland, having lost her husband Francis II. 
She promised not to interfere with the religion of the people, but 
Knox could not even endure that mass should be celebrated in 
the royal chapel ; and on the first Sunday after her arrival the 
popular indignation was so great, that the reformers would have 
broken open the door of the chapel, had not Murray, the queen's 
half-brother, defended the entrance during the time of service with 
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his drawn sword. On this the queen sent for the indefatigable 
zealot^ and reproached him with seducing the people into dis- 
obedience to their sovereign, and apostasy from their religion, 
*' God," replied Knox, " has commanded us to obey him rather 
than princes, and it is in obedience to his word that I am sent to 
preach against the deceit and tyranny of the Romish Antichrist." 
*' Then," said Mary, " do you consider that subjects are justified 
in resisting their lawful princes by force if they have the power ?" 
— "Undoubtedly," was the answer, "when princes go beyond 
the bounds of their authority. Do not children bind their father, 
when in a fit of madness he attempts to kill them ? and shall obe- 
dience be carried further towards princes who would murder the 
children of God, who are subject to them ? Their blind zeal is 
only madness ; therefore to deprive them of the sword, to bind 
their hands, and to throw them into prison till they come to their 
senses, is not cruel disobedience to their authority, but true obe- 
dience, because it is agreeable to the will of God." Mary trem- 
bled at the harshness of these sentiments, which she had never 
before heard so plainly avowed, and said, " that her conscience 
spoke otherwise." "Conscience," exclaimed Knox, "requires 
knowledge ; but you, queen, have no more real knowledge than 
the Jews who crucified Christ." We may blame the harshness 
of the great reformer's language, but his heart was sincere ; and 
had Mary acted with moderation and ordinary caution, she might 
have found in him a faithful and wise counsellor ; but her deter- 
mination was bent on the overthrow of the reformed religion » and 
notwithstanding the moderate counsels of her ministers and the earl 
of Murray, a man of honour, probity, and ability, she inflamed the 
popular indignation by ordering high mass to be celebrated 
throughout the kingdom on All Saints' Day ; and in the follow- 
ing year, 1563, sent her letters to the cardinid of Lorraine, to be 
read before the council of Trent, professing her submission to its 
authority, and promising, if she succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land, to subject both kingdoms to the Holy See. There is also 
reason for believing that she was secretly a party to the Holy 
League formed at Bayonne between the pope, the king of Spain, 
and the Guises, for extirpating the protestant religion in Europe. 
No wonder that Elizabeth and her ministers Cecil and Bacon 
should have mistrusted the amicable professions of Mary, and 
looked upon her success as fraught with danger to the En^ish 
nation. Notwithstanding Elizabeth's attachment to the heredi- 
tary principle, and her hatred of the democratical doctrines 
of the CongregationaHsts, she was at length prevailed upon by 
Cecil to take part with the Scottish reformers, and to assist them 
with money and arms, as they were likely to be overpowered by 
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the auxiliary forces sent from France. There were, however, va- 
rious causes why Elizabeth did not wish to come to an open rup- 
ture with her cousin of Scotland ; and she accordingly excused 
her interference by alleging that it was only to counteract the 
influence of France, which had endangered the peace of England 
by sending troops into Scotland, that she had taken any part in 
the internal affairs of that kingdom. Although this statement 
was evidently insincere, Mary was in no position to declare war 
with England, and accordingly, notwithstanding occasional inter- 
ruption of their amicable relations, the peace of the two kingdoms 
was preserved. 

During the stormy scenes in Scotland the subject of the suc- 
cession was exciting the strongest interest in England. The pro- 
testants dreaded the injury which might accrue to their religion 
if a zealous catholic should ascend the English throne; while 
moderate men, like Bacon and Cecil, looked with dismay on 
the prospect of a contest for the crown, if Mary's claim should 
be rejected. The general feeling was on the side of the elder or 
Scottish branch ; but by the will of Henry VIII., which had re- 
ceived the sanction of parliament, the crown, after his own chil- 
dren, had been devised to the issue of his younger sister the 
queen of France by her second husband the duke of Suffolk ; and 
according to this settlement the lady Catherine Grey, next sister 
to lady Jane, would have been the nearest heir to the throne. In 
this state of uncertainty the parliament often besought the queen 
to marry, and the people prayed her to secure a protestant suc- 
cession ; but Elizabeth always drew back, preferring the con- 
sciousness of undiminished power : she felt that whilst unmarried 
she was both king and queen, and would not relinquish one tittle 
of her authority. Amongst the royal and noble suitors who 
proffered their hands were the kings of Spain and France, the 
archduke of Austria, Eric king of Sweden, Adolf duke of 
Holstein, the earl of Arran, who was recommended by the Scot- 
tish parliament, and allied to the royal line, and Francis duke of 
Anjou, son of Catherine de' Medici, whom she so far inveigled as 
to render her subsequent withdrawal extremely difficult ; but if 
there was any one on whom the maiden queen had really set her 
affections, it was Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, son of the 
infamous duke of Northumberland. This connection, however, 
Cecil strenuously opposed, if ever it was seriously entertained, for 
we must remember that Dudley was, at the time of his greatest 
favour with the queen, a married man, and the utmost charge 
that can be brought against her is, that she admitted him to a 
eloser intimacy than was becoming. While thus herself re- 
maining single, she resolved to influence the matrimonial connec- 
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of the rudeness and insolence of her young loyer, who, not con- 
tented with the title of king, demanded to be crowned and to have 
a share in the governuient, — ^which, however, she steadily refused. 
Bizzio, an Italian, and Mary's private secretary, was one of her chief 
advisers and often in secret conclave with her ; Damley hated him 
as his great opponent, and determined to effect his ruin. Unable 
to procure his dismissal from court, he entered into a secret plot 
with Ruthven and other lords to murder Bimo, and, by the 
assistance of Murray and the protestant peers who were to be re- 
called from England, to seize upon the government. One night, 
when the queen, who was in the sixth month of her preg;nanGy, 
was sitting at supper with Rizzio and her natural sister the lady 
Argyle, the conspirators entered the chamber, and seizing Rizzio, 
dragged him to an adjoining apartment, where he was murdered, 
notwithstanding the prayers and entreaties of the queen. Mary, 
who could no longer conceal her contempt and even aversion for 
her worthless husband, every day grew colder towards him, and 
placed her confidence in the earl of Bothwell, who had lately 
been recalled from exile and reconciled to Murray. The birth of 
a young prince (afterwards James I. of England) gave some hopes 
of a reconciliation, but new dissensions soon arose, and when be was 
christened, his father was not admitted to the ceremony. Elizabeth, 
who had all along been adverse to the marriage, was taking part in 
a court festivity when Cecil communicated to her the important in- 
telligence of the young prince's birth. She immediately withdrew, 
and, leaning her head upon her hand, appeared in great agitation : 
for the first few moments she remained silent, and then said, 
'* My cousin of Scotland is mother of a fair son, while I am but a 
barren stock." On the following morning, when she had re- 
covered her wonted cheerfulness, she received the Scottish ambas- 
sador Melvill, who had been sent to communicate the news, and 
expressed to him her readiness to be sponsor to the infant prince, 
who was now presumptive heir to the united crowns of England 
and Scotland. Excited by this condescension on the part of their 
queen, the people of England were in great agitation for fear 
of a catholic succession, and besought Elizabeth to marry, or at 
least to nominate her successor, as James of Scotland would in all 
probability be educated in the religion of his mother ; but she 
steadfastly refused to listen to their entreaties, and said that ex- 
perience had taught her how dangerous it was to have a de- 
signated successor, who might thus become a rallying point for 
the disaffected ; and asked the commons whether the course of 
her government afforded any just ground of complaint. The 
capital of Scotland now became the scene of a fearful tragedy : it 
had been remarked that Mary was particularly intimate with 
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Both well, and on the 10th of February, 1567» when all were 
wrapped in sleep, a loud explosion disturbed the stillness of the 
night, and in the morning the dead body of the king was dis- 
covered in the fields near Edinburgh at a little distance from his 
house, which appeared to have been blown up with gunpowder : 
suspicion naturally fell on Bothwell, and the queen's conduct was 
the subject of serious animadversion. Even if the direct evidence 
of Mary's participation in the murder of her husband were not suffi- 
ciently substantiated^ her marriage with Bothwell but three months 
after the death of Damley afforded strong presumption of her guilt, 
and excited the indignation of the whole Scottish nation. As 
soon as the nobles could assemble their forces, they met at Stirling 
and demanded that the murderer of the late king should be deli- 
vered up to them. In vain Mary strove to induce her troops to 
fight ; they refused to engage in so evil a cause, and after va- 
rious adventures she was compelled to surrender to the con- 
federates. Bothwell escaped to Denmark, but the queen was 
retained in prison, and, after hearing herself stigmatized as the 
murderer of her husband, and the ruin of her people, she was at 
length compelled to resign the crown. Meauwnile Elizabeth, 
whose conduct in this whole transaction was highly commendable, 
sent her ambassador, Throgmorton, to intercede with the insur- 
gent lords for the life of the queen, and even threatened to enter 
into a league with France to put a stop to all traffic with the 
rebels, as she termed them, unless they consented to restore her 
to liberty ; but Elizabeth's menaces were unavailing against the 
universal voice of the people, and in December (1567), when the 
Scottish parhament met, it confirmed all that had been done, and 
declared the evidence of Mary's connivance at the murder of her 
husband conclusive. The act of 1560, aboUshing the mass and 
substituting the presbyterian form of worship, was ratified, and 
the protestant religion finally established in Scotland. Murray, 
who had been absent on the continent for fear of the revenge of 
Bothwell, during these transactions, was chosen regent, and the 
infant prince was crowned at Stirling by the title of James VI. 
Mary, who had been removed from the castle of Edinburgh to the 
fortress of Lochleven, succeeded in evading the vigilance of her 
keeper, lord William Douglas of Lochleven, and effected her 
escape to Hamilton, where she was joined by the lords of that 
powerful clan at the head of three thousand of their retainers : 
the regent, who was taken by surprise at Glasgow, had no forces 
in readiness to oppose her, and was obliged to gain time by a 
feigned n^otiation, which was equally acceptable to the queen's 
party, as they looked for the arrival of reinforcements fro m the 
north : as soon, however, as Murray had assembled 4000 
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detenni&ed to bring the matter to an issue, and although his forces 
amounted to only one -half those of the queen, he gained a com- 
plete victory at Langside Hill. Mary, who was watching with 
intense anxiety the progress of the battle from an adjacent emi- 
nence, as soon as she saw that the day was lost, gave reins to her 
horse, and having failed in her attempt to reach Dumbarton, rode 
without halting to Dundrennan abbey, near Kirkcudbright, on the 
Solway Firth, a distance of nearly sixty Scottish miles. The 
next day she embarked for England and landed at Workington, 
whence she proceeded to Carlisle, and despatched an envoy to 
Elizabeth, desiring to be admitted into the royal presence, and to 
be furnished with troops to re-establish her right. "The Eng- 
lish council took the case into most grave and solemn considera- 
tion ; they weighed the arguments on all sides ; they viewed the 
dangers likely to arise to England and to protestantism in gene- 
ral ; they saw equal peril in suffering Mary to go to France or 
Spain, or return to Scotland ; they decided that she should be 
detained ybr the present in England. They certainly may have 
been swayed by secret prejudice ; they may have fancied danger 
that was but imaginary ; but beyond question they did what they 
believed to be right, and they must have known what the dangers 
to be apprehended really were, far better than we can do. Leaving, 
then, declamation to the advocates of Mary, we hesitate not to 
say, that, in our opinion, the council acted, under the circum- 
stances, wisely and well."* So far as Elizabeth's private inclina- 
tions led her to interfere, she was prejudiced in favour of Mary's 
cause ; her exalted notions of the majesty of kings, her aversion 
to the rebellion of subjects against their lawful sovereign, her 
regard for Mary as her kinswoman and the presumptive heir to 
her crown, were all predisposing causes in her favour. "No 
council," writes Cecil, " can stop her majesty from manifesting 
her misiiking of the proceedings against the queen of Scots ;" but 
these sentiments were overcome by graver considerations of poli- 
tical necessity, and Mary was detained in lord Scrope's castle of 
Bolton in Yorkshire, while a commission of both nations was 
opened with the consent of Mary to investigate the truth of the 
accusations laid to her charge. At first the proceedings were in 
her favour, but the evidence produced by Murray was declared 
by Cecil, Bacon, and the lords who were on the tnal, to be deci* 
sive against her; and, as Hume, whose known partiaKty for 
kings ought to shield him from any suspicion of prejudice in 
favour of the insurgents, observes, " The objections made to the 
authenticity of these papers are, in general, of small force ; but 
were they ever so specious, they cannot now be hearkened to, 
* Keightley's History of England, i. p. 490. 
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Since Mary^ at the time when the tmth conld have been fnllj 
cleared, did, in effect, ratify the eyidence against her, by recoiling 
from the inquiry at the very critical moment, and refusing to give 
an answer to the accusation of her enemies." From the moment 
that the queen of Scots set foot on English ground, the tranquil- 
lity of Elizabeth's reign was at an end, and her very existence 
threatened by a succession of conspiracies ori^ating in religious 
fanaticism. The duke of Norfolk, the highest nobleman in 
England, and related to the crown, entered into a project to marry 
the queen of Scots and to liberate her by force ; while the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, instigated by similar mo- 
tives, raised a formidable rebellion ia the north, where the 
strength of the Roman cathohc party mainly lay ; but owing to 
the wise moderation of Elizabeth in religious matters and the general 
popularity of her goyemment, they met with tittle support, and 
were obtiged to escape, — ^the one to Flanders, the other to Scot- 
land, — ^where they continued to maintain a secret correspondence 
with the English cathotics. Nor were these projects confined to 
the ill-affected in England ; they formed part of an extensiTe 
scheme, which was supported by the cathoUc powers of Europe : 
the pope, the king of Spain, the duke of Alva, and the heads of 
the catholic party in France, were all united in a league for de- 
throning Elizabeth and extirpating the protestant religion in 
Europe : the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the earls of 
Arundel and Pembroke, and many other nobles in England, were 
cognizant of it, and their conniyance was made known to the 
Engtish ministry from a source which could not well be deceiyed. 
In July, 1568, the proyost-marshal of France called sir Henry 
Norris aside, and desired him to advertise Cecil ''that the 
queen's majesty did hold the wolf that would devour her ;" and 
added, that " his master was in league with the king of Spain and 
the pope for accomplishing her destruction." Meantime the 
position of affairs on the continent was alarming^; the duke of 
Alva had triumphed in Flanders, where 50,000* protestants had 
been hung, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt ; and in France the 
queen-mother and the duke of Guise were carrying on a war of 
extermination against the Huguenots. In the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew at Paris (25th August, 1572,) 6000 victims 
perished in one night, while similar atrocities were perpetrated in 
Orleans, Eouen, Bordeaux, and other towns. "j^ This convinced 

* 100,000 according to Grotiiis. 

f The number of protestants who perished in these massacres is variously 
estimated at from 10,000 to 100^000 ; the duke de Sully gives 70,000, and 
Mezeray says that above 25,Q00 perished in the Provinces, besides near 
5000 at Paris, which corresponds with De Thou (Thuanus), who gives 3^ ^ 
Dr. Lingard estimates them at 1500, but gives no authority for his assr 

k5 
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Elizabeth that no enormity -was thought too great which might 
accompHsh the execrable design of extinguishing religious liberty 
in Europe ; and it was reported that as soon as the Huguenots and 
Hollanders should have been yanqutshed, the catholic powers 
had sworn to turn their united forces against England. Eliza- 
beth now determined that her cause and that of protestantism 
were one, and notwithstanding her love of economy and aversion 
to war, she was at length preyoiled on to send arms and ammuni- 
tion to the protestants on the continent, whose courage seemed to 
grow with their misfortunes. At this time the zeal in England 
for the queen's person amounted almost to a religious frenzy : the 
people knelt down in the streets as she passed, and prayed for her 
long life and prosperity ; and parliament, which had not met for 
five years, proceeded to pass a series of statutes which can alone 
be explained by the uneasiness of the times. It was made treason 
to affirm that Elizabeth was not the lawful sovereign, or that the 
queen in parliament could not limit and determine the succession. 
Another act made it treason to publish papal bulls or absolu- 
tions, to reconcile any one or be reconcUed to the church of 
Rome; and those who imported popish books or rehcs were 
'declared to have incurred the penalties of praemunire. The duke 
of Norfolk had already suiFered for his project to liberate Mary 
and restore the Roman catholic religion, and the parliament 
wished to proceed against the queen of Scots by bill of attainder 
for her participation in the plot, but were positively prohibited 
by Elizabeth, who was compelled to dissolve the house to prevent 
another bill fVom passing "to render her incapable of the succes- 
sion." Although Bui^hley, Walsingham, and the other ministers 
were unable to prevail on Elizabeth to suffer any proceedings 
against Mary, they entered into a negotiation vntn the earl of 
Mar, who was then (1572) regent of Scotland, to deliver her up 
to him " if he would give good assurance to proceed with her, by 
way of justice, as he had often offered to do ;" but this project 
was never carried into efiPect. 

The danger which had threatened England of a foreign invasion 
had for the present passed away. The Huguenots in France, 
under the guidance of the prince of Conde and the king of 
Navarre, aided by Elizabeth, had succeeded in recovering their 
influence, and the protestant provinces of the Netherlands, under 
the brave prince of Orange, had thrown off the yoke of Philip, so 
that the kings of France and Spain had too much to do in their 
own dominions to think of invading England : Elizabeth took this 
opportunity to retahate. Besides helping their rebellious subjects, 
she connived at sir Francis Drake and other naval captains fitting 
out vessels at their ovm expense to make voyages in tlie Spanish 
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IfaterB, nnd to plunder their ships and towns. In 1580 Drake 
returned from a voyage round the world, after an absence of three 
years all but six weeks, bringing home a cargo valued at 
<^ 800,000, the plunder of the Spanish Indies. The queen was 
looked up to as the head of the protestant religion in Europe : 
her treasury was rich, and her arsenals full of ammunition, while 
foreign wars or civil strife had impoverished the resources of 
France and Spain, and ruined their commerce Even the inex- 
haustible treasures of Mexico and Peru were insufficient for the 
improvident expenditure of Philip II., and the system of plunder 
aud oppression by which the precious metals were procured was 
fast enervating the military genius of that once brave and noble 
nation. The papists in England, despairing of immediate aid from 
the continent, devised a variety of schemes for taking away the 
'<]ueen*s life by poison or assassination, and the Jesuits and priests 
who were sent over into England to excite a spirit of insubordina- 
tion were implicated in many of these designs. The laws against 
papists were therefore more stringently enforced, and parliament 
passed an act *' for the security of the queen's person, and con- 
tinuance of the realm in peace,*' which was nominally to prevent 
any claimant to the throne of England from compassing the 
queen's death, but was expressly desired to exclude Mary from 
the succession, and was the law under which she afterwards 
suffered. The moderation which Elizabeth had exercised in reli- 
gious matters in the early part of her reign was disturbed by the 
violence of the contending parties. The country at this time was 
divided into three religious factions, — the catholics, the church 
of England, and the puritans, — all opposed to each other in politics 
as well as religion. At this time religion was a matter of par- 
amount importance in politics, and the strength of parties was 
estimated by the number and infhience of those who agreed in re- 
ligious sentiments. The cathohcs, as before observed, constituted 
a great portion of the landed gentry and the rural population ; 
wlule the puritans were most powerful in the large towns, espe- 
cially London and the manufacturing provinces of the east and 
south ; they constituted the majority in the house of commons, 
and were, in fact, the main support of protestantism in England : 
Walsinghara, Burghley, and Leicester, with many of the more 
learned and pious of the clergy, belonged to their party ; — the 
church of England being the weakest of the three, and mainly 
supported by the queen and the primate^ To maintain an equal 
balance between these contending factions, Elizabeth alternately 
persecuted the one and the other, and stretched the same laws to 
punish catholics and Calvinists. "The queen," says lord 
Brougham, "though friendly at all times to the Reformation,, 
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held the puritans in far more hatred than the catholics, on account 
of their republican propensities, and their dislike of the episcopal 
discipline." It was against them that the act compelling all per- 
sons to go to church under pecuniary penalties was passed ; and 
another statute, making it penal to publish or circulate seditious 
news or defame the queen's character, " was wrested to include 
the offence of writing against the liturgy, and puritans suffered 
death under this strange perversion." * By her authority the Star 
(Chamber took upon itself the supervision and censorship of the 
press ; the circulation of Roman catholic books was punished with 
imprisonment and death, and the act of praemunire was extended 
so as to subject all the catholics in the country to capital punish- 
ment for refusing a second time to abjure their religion, — ^a law so 
cruel that the queen ventured not to execute it generally. 

During the latter part of this queen's reign the power of the 
parliament had sensibly increased. On the question of the suc- 
cession, in 1566, the commons showed the first symptoms of an 
independent spirit ;f and in 1.581, when the subject was again 
renewed^ by the proposed marriage of the queen with- the duke of 
.Vnjou, they hesitated not to petition against an alliance with the 
blood-stained house of Valois, and, notwithstanding their anxiety 
for a nrotestant succession, besought the queen not to surrend^ 
her liberty to a worthless and profligate prince. There were^ 
however, several reasons which made Elizabeth desire the match, 
l>esides her personal attachment to the prince : it was her object 
to disunite France from the confederacy with Spain ; and as the 
a<H|uisitiou of Portuffal by the latter (1580) had caused a political 
disruption between uiose two countries, which was heightened bj 
th« eloction of the duke of Anjou to the sovereignty of the 
NVUu^rkuds, Eliiabeth wished, by cementing the friendship with 
Frauiv, to counterpoise the power of Spain. Her better judgment^ 
ho\^Tvrrt convinced her of the unadvisedness of the match ; and 
nh hough she punished with severity the clamour of the clergy 
who > ioWntly preached against it from the pulpit, she finally re- 
jeottnl tho proposal, and Uie duke of Anjou again returned to his 
^tCxtvc'rument or the Low Countries, from which he was expelled in 
I aS3 on ACH'ount of his tyranny. 

Tht> parhameut had never ceased to petition the queen for the 
t'\tH>ution of Mary queen of Scots ; and the discovery of the plots 

* l^ruugb^m** Bauy on the Constitation, p. 72. 

t lu » mesMiite to the house by sir Francis KnoIIes, the queen expressly 
("Qwnmtideil the commons to uie4dle no further in the matter of succession, 
\m be oonU»nte4 with her promise to marry. The parliament was displeased, 
and warm debates ensued ; upon which Elizabeth revoked the order of silence, 
and sent to allow the house liberty to debate on the bead of succession.- — See 
Journal of the Commons, vol. i. ann. 8 £liz. Nov. 
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of Throgmorton and Babington, to take away her life by poison 
or assassination, in which Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, was 
imphcated, produced so great an effect on Elizabeth's mind that 
she at length determined to comply with their wishes, and after a 
-very long conversation with Burghley and Leicester, in which they 
explained to her the dangers to which the kingdom was exposed 
from foreign invasion and the imminent overthrow of the pro- 
testant religion, if Mary should ever succeed to the crown, she 
gave order for Mary to be brought to trial. 

The evidence produced against the queen of Scots was decisive 
of her having been acquainted with the designs of Babington; and 
liaving approved them, a letter was produced, in which she writes 
to Babington,* "Now for that there can be no certain day ap- 
pointed for the accomplishment of the aaid gentlemefCa desiffn- 
ments ... I would that they had . . . scout men . . . with good 
and speedy horses, so soon as the design shall be executed, to come 
to advertise me thereof." The only question appeared to be the 
right of Elizabeth to execute an independent princess, who had 
only sought shelter in her kingdom, and was ready to depart if 
she might have been permitted : the circumstances, however, of 
the times must be taken in extenuation of Elizabeth's conduct on 
this occasion. The whole of the catholic powers were leagued 
against her, and the catholics in England were ready to rise in 
the cause of Mary : she had seen the assassination of the great 
prince of Orange by murderers employed by the Jesuits and the 
king of Spain, and she had no security against a similar fate so 
long as Mary Hved. But the most objectionable part of Elizabeth's 
conduct on this occcasion was the pains she took to throw the 
blame of Mary's execution on her ministers. If she had really 
been convinced of Mary's guilt and the necessity of her execution, 
she ought honourably to have taken the responsibility on herself, 
and left posterity to judge of the justice of the sentence : hoping 
however to satisfy the king of Scots and mitigate the resentment 
of the catholic powers, she protested that the deed had been done 
without her sanction, committed Davison to prison, and mani- 
fested her displeasure against the rest of her ministers ; meanwhile 
saying she wondered that neither Drury nor Paulet had freed 
her from such a necessity, insinuating that they ought to have 
disposed of Mary by private means. f 

♦ Mary on her trial denied the authenticity of this letter, but the evidence 
of her connection with the malcontents does not solely rest on its authority, 
as the >vhoIe of the correspondence passed through Walsingham's hands, and 
he decyphered and took copies of her letters to Paget, Englefield, Mendoza, 
and others, in which she recommended the invasion of England and placing 
her on the throne. - 

t As this is a serious charge against the character of Eliza^ 
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The commissioners found Mary guilty of all the charges laid 
against her, and a warrant was signed for her death ; hut Elizaheth 
still remained uncertain whether she would immediately have it 
executed or keep it dormant for any emergency : the persuasion 
of her ministers, however, and the petition of the commons, de- 
cided her on immediate execution, and on the 8th of Fehruary, 
1587, Mary was privately beheaded in Fotheringay castle. 

The attention of the government was now turned to the evident 
designs of Spain against England, and several expeditions were 
fitted out under the command of sir Francis Drake, sir John 
Hawkins, and captain Frobisher, for making reprisals and 
destroying the Spanish shipping in their own harbours. In 1588, 
Philip, having made terms with the Turk, turned his whole forces 
against England, and equipped a fleet of greater strength than 
had ever been seen before, consisting of 132 ships of 59,120 tons, 
carrying 31G5 guns and 30,621 seamen and land troops. To re- 
sist this formidable armada the English had only 197 vessels in 
all, and these of an inferior size, 34 belonging to the queen, and 
147 furnished by the towns on the sea-coast, of which latter num- 
ber the city of London supplied 38.* When the armada left the 
Spanish ports it was scattered by a storm, and compelled to 
put into the port of Corunna to refit: on the 12th of July it 
again put to sea, and on the 19th it was descried off the Lizard 
Point, in Cornwall : Lord Howard of Effingham, who was admiral 
of the English fleet, retired as it approached, and only engaged 
in occasional encounters, as the size of the enemy's ships pre- 
vented him from coming in close contact. During the night of 
the 29th the wind blew strong from the north-west, and the 

quote from an original letter of Walsingham and Davison to sir Amias Panlet 
and sir Drue Drury, in whose custody Mary then (Feb. 1, 1587) was : " After 
our hearty commendations, we find by a speech lately made by her majesty r 
that she doth note in you both a lack of care and zeal for her service that she 
looketh for at your hands, in that you have not in all this time (of yourselves 
without other provocation) found out some way of shortening the life of the 
Scots' queen, considering the great peril her majesty is hourly subjected to so 
long as the said queen shall live ; whereon, besides a kind of bick of love 
towards her, she wonders greatly that you have not care of your own par- 
ticular safeties, or rather the preservation of religion and the public good and 
prosperity of your country." — Letters of the Queen of Scots, by Agnes Strick- 
land, iii. p. 224. 

* The English strength was 29,744 tons, 837 guns, and 15,785 mariners, 
so that the Spaniards had double the force of the English, except in the num- 
ber of ships, and in guns nearly four times the force ; the only cannon of 
60 tbs. shot being 19 pieces, in the whole, of the English fleet, and 28 pieces 
of demi-cannon of 35 tbs. shot. The rest of their armament consisted of cul- 
verins, demi-culverins, sakers, roynions, falcons, and other sawU pieces. 
Barrow's Life of Drake, ch. viii. p. 270. 
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English admiral devised the plan of sending fire-ships amongst 
the enemy's fleet, so as to dislodge them from their position in 
Calais road. The Spaniards were so terrified at the danger of 
heing burnt in their ships, which were so unwieldy as to be 
scarcely manageable except in the most favourable weather, that 
they weighed anchor; and as the gale continued, some were driven 
into the open sea, and others among the shoals on the coast of 
Flanders. The English now ventured to attack them, and a flying 
engagement ensued, which lasted two days and a night, with 
slight intermission. The Spanish armada was entirely disabled; 
mwy of the largest ships were either injured or destroyed, and 
the remaining remnant, not venturing to retrace the narrow 
seas, directed their course by the Grerman Ocean, hoping to return 
to Spain by the north of Scotland ; but, as the autumn came on, 
the roughness of the northern seas caused the greater part to be 
wrecked on the western coast of Ireland and some few in Scotland, 
where their ships were plundered and themselves put to death. 
Only 60 vessels returned to Spain, and these so shattered that 
they were scarcely able to come to port : out of the 30,621 soldiers 
and mariners, only 17»000 returned to tell the completeness of 
their defeat.'*' While the English fleet was engaging the enemy at 
sea, the queen was reviewing her troops on the opposite shore, 
where the distant roll of the cannon could occasionally be heard ; 
and constant messengers arrived, bringing conflicting inteUigence 
as to the fate of the engagement. For tlfis memorable struggle 
the whole population of England, from the ages of 1 6 to 60, was 
placed under arms, and divided into three armies : the one con- 
sisting of 34,000 foot and 2000 horse was appointed for the 
defence of the queen's person, and was commanded by the earl of 

* By an account taken apparently with great care, after a minute examina- 
tion of various parties in different parts of the coast of Irehmd, it appears 
that— 

Ships. Men. 
On the west coast of Ireland there were wrecked and 

destroyed 17 5394 

In the British Channel and the North Sea it was 

estimated 15 4791 



32 10,185 

exclusive of those who were slain in fight, or died of sickness and famine. 

But it is said, apparently on good authority, that the utmost number of 
ships that reached the Spanish ports did not exceed sixty, and these generally 
in a very shattered condition. Stow makes the loss much greater ; and Harris 
and Hakluyt say : " Of 134 sail that came out of Lisbon, only 53 returned to 
Spain ; of the 4 galiasses of Naples, but 1 ; the like of the 4 largest galleons 
of Portugal; of the 91 galleons and great hulks, from divers provinces, only 
33 returned. In a word, they lost 81 ships in this expedition, and upwan 
13,500 soldiers." — Barrow's Life of Drake, chap. viii. p. 313. 
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Hnnsdon ; another, of 32,000 foot and 1000 horse, was stationed 
near London for the defence of the capital; and the third, 
20,000 strong, was to be in readiness to resist the enemy wherever 
he shonld land : the queen went in person to inspect the prepara- 
tions at Tilbury, and on the 9th, when the enemy was hourly 
expected, addressed this memorable speech to her army : " My 
loving people, we have been persuaded by some that are careful 
of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but, assure you, I do not desire 
to live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants 
fear. I have always so behaved myself^ that, under Grod, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and 
good-will of my subjects. And therefore I am come amongst you 
at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but being resolved, 
in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all ; 
to lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, 
my honour and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have but 
the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
the borders of my realms ; to which, rather than any dishonour 
should grow by me, I myself will take up arms ; I myself will be 
your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in 
the field. I know already, by your forwardness, that you have 
deserved rewards and trowns ; and we do assure you, on the word 
of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the meantime my 
lieutenant-general shall be in my stead, than whom never prince 
commanded a more noble and worthy subject ; not doubting by 
your obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and 
your valour in the field, we shall shortly have a famous victory 
over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my 
people." 

The Spaniards, having failed in their plan of a simultaneous 
insurrection and invasion of England, now resorted to reprisals, 
and sent aid to the queen's enemies in Ireland, where the earls of 
Tyrone and Desmond * were in open rebellion, and had thrown 

* James M^ Thomas Fitzgerald, the titular earl of Desmond, for James, son of 
the great rebel earl, had been sent to England, where he was confined in the 
Tower, after the suppression of Desmond's rebellion in 1583. A commission 
was issued for settling a composition in Connaught in the place of assessments, 
for the maintenance of troops, when an ample composition was granted in 
consequence of it ; and every obstacle being removed to Elizabeth's favourite 
scheme of re-peopling Munster with an English colony, where, in the havoc 
of war, pestilence and famine had in a manner depopulated the country, letters 
were addressed to every county in England to encourage younger brothers to 
become undertakers of such a plantation in Ireland. To these, estates were 
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off the English yoke. The alleged ground of this revolt was the 
defence of the Roman catholic religion, hut its primary cause was 
the reluctance of the Irish to submit to English laws and customs, 
which were now for the first time imposed on them. Under the 
Plantagenets the eastern portion of the island had been reduced 
to an English province, but the west and north still continued 
under the government of their native princes, and paid but a 
nominal obedience to the EngUsh crown : even that portion which 
was known as the Enghsh pale, comprehending the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Longford, Louth, Meath, Wexford, 
Wicklow, Carlow, and Tipperary, during the civil wars was 
greatly curtailed, and many of the English and Scotch families, 
who had settled in the island, adopted the language and manners 
of the native Irish, so that when Elizabeth endeavoured to render 
the execution of the laws more certain, and divided the country 
into shires, as in England, the English, as well as the native Irish, 
resisted the attempt, and defied the power of the lord-lieutenant 
to enforce it. This war being unsuccessfully conducted by sir 
Henry Bagnal, who was defeated and slain, with 1500 of his men, 
Elizabeth sent the earl of Essex with instructions to reduce the 
enemy at all hazards, and to re-estabUsh peace on whatever 
terms. 

On landing in Ireland, in April, 1599, instead of marching 

offered on the most advantageous termSy while none of the native Irish were 
to be admitted among the tenantry. Assurances were given that sufficient 
garrisons should be stationed on their frontiers, and that commissioners should 
be appointed to decide all controversies. Sir Christopher Hatton, sir Walter 
Raleigh, sir Thomas Norris, sir Warham St. Leger, sir George Bourchier, and 
a number of other gentlemen of influence and distinction, received grants of 
different portions of land. The lands forfeited by Desmond's rebellion are 
generally said to have amounted to 574,628 acres. Cox, from the MSB. of 
Lambeth, reckons up thirty seignories — according to a MS. in Trinity college, 
Dublin, thirty-three seignories — granted to as many adventurers, amounting 
to 208,890 acres by the first, or to 244,080 by the second computation. 
There remained, therefore, 330,548 acres : these were restored to such as had 
been pardoned, or were abandoned to the old possessors. Leases and con- 
veyances were made, therefore, after all, to the native Irish tenantry. It will 
not be requisite to specify the terms, since the rank and consequence of the 
principal English grantees caused a neglect of all the conditions of the above 
grants. In many instances the new undertakers, as they were called, unjustly 
encroached upon the estates of the old, innocent, and loyal inhabitants. Not 
residing themselves, they entriisted the settlement and support of their 
reapective colonies to agents, who were ignorant, negligent, and corrupt. In 
truth, the whole government in Ireland stood in all ages in this very kind of 
predicament : it was a mere agency for the state of England, which, by the 
neglect and contempt of parliament, was, to all real intents and purposes, 
until the Union, the only grand and perpetual absentee. — Liber Hibernise, 
part I. p. 41. —— 
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directly against Tvrone, Essex was induced, at the instigation of 
some of the council, who hoped to recoTer their estates in Munster, 
to lead his forces thither: here he spent the hest months of 
summer in excursions against minor rebels, and when ui^d bj 
imperative letters from home to march into the north, he found 
his forces so wasted by fatigue and desertion that he was obliged 
to write to the councU for a reinforcement of 2000 men. Even 
with this aid he was unable to encounter the power of O'Neal, 
and consented to an interview, which took place on the banks of 
the Blackwater, where a truce was concluded till the following 
year. Conscious that his enemies at court would take ad^imtage 
of this apparent failure to traduce his character to the queen in 
his absence, and perceiving by her letters that she was highly 
incensed at his delay in bringing the war to a close, he deter- 
mined, notwithstanding her late injunction to remain in Ireland** 
to hasten to court with all speed, and throw himself at the feet 
of his sovereign. Taken by surprise, Elizabeth at first received him ' 
graciously, but afterwards sent the lord admiral to him with orders 
to keep his room : he was then committed to the charge of the lord 
keeper Egerton, but anxiety of mind and fatigue of body brought on 
a fever which endangered his life. The queen was much concerned 
for his safety, and told the physician to assure him that v?ere it 
not inconsistent with her honour, she would visit him in his 
confinement : this gracious message and the assurance of pardon 
so revived his spirits that he soon recovered, and was again per- 
mitted to return to his own house, being restrained from the 
exercise of his offices until the queen's further pleasure should be 
known. In all probability Essex would have been restored to his 
former favour, had not an unfortunate circumstance occurred which 
again involved him in a dispute at court : his patent for sweet 
wines having expired, he ajtplied to the queen for its renewal, l)ut 
she, knowing the opposition of the house of commons to these 
grants, replied that ''she must first know its value, and that an 
unruly beast must be first stinted in its provender." Essex was 
now convinced that there was a concerted scheme amongst his 
enemies at court to ruin him. He commenced a secret cor- 
respondence with the earl of Southampton, to seize on the queen's 
person and cause her to dismiss her ministers, and even wrote to 
the king of Scots, advising him to assert his right to the succes- 
sion to the English crown, and offering to aid him with his life 
and fortune. This scheme being discovered to Cecil and the other 

* Before his departure from England, Essex had obtained a general warrant, 
dated March 27th, 1599, to return to England whensoever he might please, 
leaving the government to the lords justices: he had several times notified 
his intention of returning, but it had always been disallowed by the queen. 
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ministers, they laid it before the queen, and on the 8th of 
Febmarj, 1601, when it was ripe for execution, a deputation of 
the privy council was sent to Ee»ex house, where the confederate 
lords were assembled: they were admitted by a trap-door, but 
their attendants were excluded, and after haying challenged the 
earl of Essex to surrender and appear before the council, they 
were shut up in a room, while Essex and his friends proceeded iu 
armour down the Strand, exclaiming that he was betrayed, and 
recpiesting the citizens to arm and march with him to the royal 
palace, where he hoped to compel the queen to dismiss her minis- 
ters and restore him to her fayour; but few joined him, and when 
he endeavoured to return he was opposed by the guard at Lud- 
gate, so he embarked on the river, and, entering Essex house, 
found it surrounded by troops: Lord Sands advised him to 
make a sally, sword in hand ; but he did not yet despair of mercy, 
ana surrendered on promise of a fair trial. On the 19th of 
February he was arraigned before a committee of the lords, and 
found guilty of treasonably attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment ; but as some of them were his personal enemies he claimed 
the right to challenge them : this was disallowed, and there being 
no doubt as to the facts, although he declared that he had no in- 
tention of injuring the queen, a warrant was signed for his exe* 
cation. 

In this year the question of monopoUes, which had been 
ag;itated without effect for thirty-six years, was finally determined. 
Finding that the commons were resolved on carrying their point, 
the queen thought it most prudent to make a virtue of necessity, 
and sent a message to them, that if they would leave it to her she 
would revise all the royal grants which bad been made without 
the sanction of parliament, and such as were oppressive to the 
commonalty should be revoked, it having always been her desire 
to live no longer than to see the prosperity of her people. On re- 
ceiving the thanks of the house, she added that she never set her 
pen to any grant which was not represented to her to be for the good 
of her subjects, and that as soon as the evil tendency of monopo- 
lies was pointed out to her, she could give no rest to her thoughts 
till the abuse was reformed, nor should they escape punishment 
who had oppressed her people under colour of her authority. 

The brilliant career of Elizabeth was now fast drawing towards 
its close ; the melancholy which had come over her mind since 
the esecution of Essex was followed by physical debility, and in 
the beginning of March she fell into a swoon, from which she 
never entirely recovered. Seeing her dissolution approaching, her 
ministers ventured to inquire whom she wished to succeed her. 
*' My seat," said the queen, " has always been the seat of ~ 
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I will have no mean person for my successor, but a king.*' Cecil 
urged her to speak more plainly. " My successor," repeated she, 
"must be a king; and who should this be but our cousin of 
Scotland ? " Thus in her death did this princess, by the union 
of the three kingdoms, perform for her country as true a service 
as ever she had rendered it in life. She expired on the 24th of 
March, 1603, in the 70th year of her age and the 45th of her 
reign. 

The only event of importance virhich occurred in the last two 
years of Elizabeth's reign was the success of the earl of Mountjoy 
over the Spaniards and rebels in Ireland. There 6000 Spaniards, 
having landed near Kinsale, took possession of that town and 
fortified it, with the intention of awaiting the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Spain, and the coming of the earl of Tyrone with hb 
forces from the north of Ireland : befofe, however, these succours 
could arrive, the lord deputy laid siege to the town ; and when 
Alphonso Ocampo landed at Castlehaven with a reinforcement of 
2000 troops, he found it requisite to march immediately to the 
relief of his friends. Having effected a junction with the earl of 
Tyrone, who was advancing with the flower of his Ulster forces, 
the two generals determined to raise the siege of Kinsale, and, 
avoiding the detachment under the president of Munster, which 
had been sent against them, came suddenly upon the English 
camp. Tyrone, knowing the character of the enemy with whom 
he had to contend, was for avoiding a general action, and took up 
a strong position at the distance of six miles from the camp of 
the besiegers, intending to cut off all communication between them 
and Cork, but Don Juan, seconded by the other chieftains, pressed 
him to advance against the English camp ; at last, overruled by 
their united influence on the daring but rash temper of his 
countrymen, he reluctantly quitted his advantageous position, and 
advanced. The lord deputy, observing this movement, deter- 
mined to commence an attack : he took with him 1 200 foot and 
400 horse, leaving the lord president to carry on the siege with 
the remainder of the army. Meanwhile, the Spaniards, little 
suspecting the separation of the besiegers, kept within their walls, 
so that the lord deputy had but one enemy to encounter at a time. 
But the confederate Irish, who had been considering only how 
they should dispose of their prisoners, retired full of dismay at 
the first appearance of the English forces : upon being pursued 
they halted, and offered battle. Lord Clanricard and Wingfield, 
marshal of the army, vigorously charged their horse, who had 
covered the retreat : after some short resistance, this body, com- 
posed of the northern chieftains and of other men of note, gave 
way, to the amazement and terror of their associates. The van- 
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guard made some resistance, but was soon broken and put to 
flight, leaving the Spaniards of Castlehaven to their fate : these 
fell bravely in the field, excepting the very few who were made pri- 
soners, amongst which number was Ocampo. The main body, 
commanded by Tyrone, was next broken; while the rear, in 
which O'Donnel was stationed, fled without striking a blow. 
In this rout 1200 men were slain and 800 wounded, whilst, it is 
said, on the part of the English army,, only one comet was killed 
and a few soldiers wounded. Tyrone was still for reanimating 
and keeping his confederates together, but they pleaded the ne- 
cessity of returning to their homes. O'Donnel, in terror and 
despair, fled to Spain; and Tyrone, stung with disappointment 
and shame, concealed himself in his own territory, with the wasted 
remnant of his followers. 

The news of this disaster reaching the Spanish general Don Juan, 
he could form no other opinion of so unexpected a result than 
that it had been occasioned through treachery, and immediately 
determined to surrender Kinsale with all the other forts in the pos- 
session of the Spaniards, on condition that they should be permit- 
ted to return to their own country. These terms were granted, and 
Tyrone, finding his case desperate, sent, oflering submission to the 
queen's authority, and praying pardon for his past oflences : the 
lord deputy would have listened to no terms ; but at that instant 
he received private intelligence of the queen's death, and fearing 
the effect which might be produced on the minds of the Irish, 
and the revival of the hopes of Tyrone when that event should 
become publicly known, he sent sir WilUam Godolphin with the 
offer of even honourable conditions. Tyrone made the most un- 
quahfied submission on his knees, renouncing for ever the name 
of O'Neal, with all its pretensions, powers, dignities, rights, and 
pre-eminences: he was received with the stateHness of an oflended 
sovereign by her representative, who, on the part of the queen, 
promised him a full pardon for himself and his followers, — also 
the restoration of his blood and honours, with a new patent for 
his lands, except some portions reserved for certain chiefltains 
received into favour, and some for the use of the English garri- 
sons. To these reservations Tyrone freely consented, and he 
thereupon accompanied the lord deputy to Dublin ; no insurgent 
remained in the whole island who had not either obtained or sued 
for mercy, and thus nearly at the same hour in which Elizabeth, 
the last of the Tudors, breathed her parting sigh, she became the 
real sovereign of Ireland, that country having been 450 years in 
the merely nominal possession of the English crown. Tyrone 
immediately after the above submission heard of the queen's 
death : revolving in his mind the mighty fortune from yrh'' ' 
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had just fallen, and cursing his precipitation, he hurst into a 
flood of tears; but the opportunity he had lost was not of a 
nature to be ever after recalled. 

£lizabeth*8 notion of the extent of the royal prerogative was as 
unbounded as that of her father or grandfather : but her actions 
were mostly governed by justice and moderation ; and the people 
willingly submitted to those very tribunals of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court, which under her successors called 
forth the opposition of the whole nation. It was no unoommon 
thing for the crown at this time to interfere with the selection of 
jurors and the nomination of representatives to parliament. 
Loans or benevolences were frequently extorted, notwithstanding 
the statute of Richard III.; and on one occasion, in 1586, 
Elizabeth ventured to levy an assessment on t,he clergy not 
voted by convocation : but the most obnoxious of all the exten- 
sions of the prerogative was the assumption of arbitrary power 
by individual privy councillors, who assuming to be clothed, as 
it were, with an emanation of royal authority, committed men to 
prison, on their own responsibility ; and so frequently interfered 
with the administration of justice and the personal liberty of 
the subject, that in 1592, when a freer spirit had already b^;un 
to be manifested in the constitution, the judges addressed the 
chancellor and treasurer for some remedy against this abuse, 
which threatened to deprive the people of the security of the 
laws. But the house of commons in Elizabeth's reign contabied 
men of a bold and steady patriotism, well read in the laws and 
records of old time, sensible of the dangers of their country, and 
conscious that it was their privilege and their duty to watch over 
the commonweal. This led to several conflicts between the 
crown and parliament ; wherein if the former often asserted the 
victory, the latter sometimes kept the field, and was left on the 
whole a gainer at the close of the campaign. For nearly half a 
century Elizabeth had conducted the country through a period of 
unexampled difficulty, and while the surrounding nations were 
convulsed by intestine dissensions and foreign wars, her wisdom 
and energy had maintained peace and laid the foundation of a 
permanent prosperity. '* When Elizabeth came to the throne," 
says Lingard, '' England ranked only among the secondary king- 
doms ; before her death it had risen to a level with the first nations 
of Europe ;" and this not by the acquisition of vast territoriBl 
dominion, or the still more hazardous greatness of foreign con- 
quest, but by the development of the internal resources of her 
kingdom. She was the first sovereign under whom the constitu- 
tional right of parliament to grant supplies was rendered prac- 
tically available, and by the security and encouragement afforded 
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to enterprise, capital rapidly flowed into Eugland. In former 
times, when the English monarchs had been in want of supplies, 
they had been compelled to borrow of foreign merchants, who 
exacted exorbitant interest for their money ; but in this reign sir 
Thomas Gresham, a patriotic and enterprising citizen, who had 
ne^tiated the repayment of the debt left by Mary on the 
'bourse at Antwerp, succeeded in establishing the Royal Exchange, 
and started a company of Enghsh merchants in London to ad- 
Tance money to the government. As Elizabeth was punctual in 
the repayment of her loans, the credit of the exchequer rose, and 
many of the rich merchants of Italy and Antwerp resorted to 
England. The persecutions in France and Spain droTe many of 
the more skilful workmen from Flanders and Paris, who brought 
irith them into England a knowledge of the manufacture of the 
finer woollen fabrics ; and as the raw material was more plentiful 
in England, the finer descriptions, instead of being imported from 
Fhinders, as was formerly the case, actually became a staple 
article of export : the making of paper and various other handi- 
crafts were introduced with like success, and the intercourse with 
foreign countries became so extensive, that a regular system of 
insurance sprang up, which greatly diminished the risk of trans- 
port and encouraged a larger number of men to embark their 
capital in a branch of industry which opened so fair a field for 
enterprise. The demand for shipping increased, and as the 
foreign builders of Lubeck, Hamburg, Genoa, and Venice, who 
supplied the greater part of Europe with vessels, were unable to 
meet the increased demands of England and Spain, the English 
took to build vessels in their own harbours, and soon outstripped 
their neighbours in the lightness and durability of their craft. The 
new lines of commerce opened up by the discovery of the com- 
pass were diligently pursued by the English merchants. In the 
preceding reign a commercial treaty had been entered into with 
Russia, and in 1569 czar Ivan Basilovitz granted the monopoly 
of the Russia trade to the English merchants, who established 
factories in all the principal towns, and by way of the Cas- 

Sian sent their commodities to Persia and Bactria. A few years 
iter a new route to the commerce of the Levant was established 
by the straits of Gibraltar, and the English merchants con- 
cluded a special treaty with the sultan of Turkey, at which 
court they maintained a resident ambassador at their own charges. 
The nearer markets being already engaged, voyages of discovery 
were undertaken into distant parts of the world for the object of 
trade or phinder. John Hawkins went to the coast of Africa, 
and there opened a trade with the natives for gold and ivory : 
wJhen these could not be procured, he carried o£P the people "^^ 
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sold them as slaves to the Spaniards in America, thus com- 
mencing the traffic of the slave trade ; while Frobisher and Dstis 
made excursions into the northern seas, and traversed the coasts 
of Canada and Norway with the hopes of discovering a shortec 
route to India and China by the north of America or £urope ; 
and although their efforts were ineffectual, these voyages served 
to make the English acquainted with the rich fisheries off New- 
foundland, Spitzbergen, and Greenland. But the two men who 
most distinguished themselves at this period were Drake and 
Cavendish, who circumnavigated the globe and visited the 
furthest countries of the Pacific and Southern oceans. In 1572 
Drake went on his first voyage to the West Indies, where he took 
and plundered the Spanish settlement of Nombre de Dios, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and captured a rich caravan laden with the 
treasures of Mexico. On his return he was employed for some 
time in the queen's service; but in 1577, the English not being 
on good terms with Spain, he determined again to visit the 
Southern ocean, and taking with him five ships and 163 mariners, 
he set sail from Plymouth on the 13th of December. Before, 
however, reaching the straits of Magellan, he had been compelled 
to abandon two of his ships as unseaworthy, and on rounding 
Cape Horn the remaining three were scattered in a storm : one 
returned through the Straits, another was lost, and the third, 
in which Drake was, succeeded in gaining the still waters of the 
Pacific. Undismayed by these disasters, Drake continued his 
voyage, and sailing along the western coast of America with his 
one ship, he made frequent descents on the Spanish settlements, 
plundering the towns and burning the shipping without resist^ 
ance ; for the Spaniards, having never before met with an enemy in 
these seas, were taken by surprise, and everywhere threw dawn 
their arms and fled. Having amassed a rich booty, and fearing to 
return by the way he had come, as the Spaniards were now 
acquainted with his strength, he boldly stretched across the 
Pacific, and arriving at the Spice Islands, trafficked with the 
natives : thence sailing by Java he came to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and departed for -England, arriving at Plymouth on the 
3rd of November, 1580, after an absence of nearly three years, 
as already mentioned. His return to England was hailed with 
every demonstration of joy ; the queen condescended to break- 
fast with him on board his ship, and the treasures being un- 
laden at Deptford, were placed in the royal storehouses till 
their value could be estimated. It was found to be ^800,000, 
a sum so exorbitant as had scarcely been conceived before, 
amounting to four times the queen's ordinary revenue. This 
sum was divided between the queen, the merchants who adven- 
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tured their money in the expedition, the commander, and the 
mariners, — the latter receiving one-tenth, which gave above a 
thoosand pounds to each, — a very comfortable fortune in those 
days, when the annual income of many justices of the peace 
was assessed at ^10. The success of this adventure led the 
English merchants to bolder attempts. In 1600 the earl of 
Cumberland and 215 knights associated themselves into a com- 
pany to trade to the Indies, and obtained a royal charter of 
incorporation under the title of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany: the expense of their first outfit, in ships, goods, &c., was 
^72,000 ; on its homeward passage their fleet took possession of 
the island of St. Helena as a commodious station for watering 
and refitting. 

The improvement effected in the currency by Elizabeth greatly 
tended to facilitate the extension of trade, by supplying a better 
medium of exchange. During her reign no less a sum than 
^5,513,717. 11«. was coined, viz., ^4,632,932. 3*. 2d, in silver, 
^795,138. 8«. 4d, in gold, besides ^85,646. I9s. 5id. of base 
money for Ireland. The demand for agricultural produce ren- 
dered land more valuable, and the nobles began to pay attention 
to the cultivation of their estates. Proclamations were issued for 
the gentry to return home, and to keep hospitality at their 
country seats, instead of spending their incomes in the towns ; 
laws were made against the increase of buildings in London ; and 
with a view of improving the condition of the labouring classes, 
it was enacted that all cottages to be hereafter erected should 
have at least two acres of land attached to them, so as to enable 
the peasant to cultivate his own land, and to secure him from be- 
coming burdensome to the parish. The introduction of cauli- 
flowers, artichokes, asparagus, and other garden plants, shows 
the improvement in horticulture, — and the use of carriages, tea, 
and other articles of luxury, the refinement of the national taste. 
But, above all, the eminence to which learning and poetry 
attained mark Elizabeth's reign as the Augustan age of Eng- 
land's splendour: the works of Sydney, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Massinger woiild alone render the English language 
immortal ; while Ascham, the tutor of lady Jane Grey and Eliza- 
beth, sir Walter Raleigh the historian. Hooker the divine, and sir 
Edward Coke the legal antiquary, all contributed to the standard 
literature of Europe, besides a host of other names of less note 
who flourished at this time, as Southwell, Beaumont, Gascoigne, 
Marlowe, Fletcher, and Daniel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Causes of the Tudor power ^- Increased influence of the commons — Change 
of the aristocratic for the democratic element — Effect of this change — 
Suhserviency of th«^ lords — Increase of parliamentary privilege — Tudor 
policy — Improved condition of the agricultural labourer — Rise of pauperism, 
find first institution of poor-laws — Their influence on the moral and social 
condition of the people — Over-population — Revolutions in France in 
connection with the absence of a poor-law — Compulsory and voluntary 
principles. 

The century during which the house of Tudor occupied the 
throne of England was a period of great social change as well 
in politics as religion. The crown having overthrown the 
authority of the nobles and absorbed that of the church, was 
exceedingly arbitrary ; but the power which was to control it was 
secretly growing up. This new power was the commons : those 
who in reality had withstood the prerogative of the Plantagenets 
were the ancient nobility, the feudal aristocracy, beneath whose 
protection the house of commons acted against the crown : under 
the Tudors the people set limits to the royal prerogative. 
Thus in the sixteenth century the aristocratic element of the 
fifteenth was exchanged for the democratic, which has ever since 
been gaining influence ; tempered indeed by aristocratic tendencies, 
but essentially democratic. 

The first consequence of this change was an excess of power on 
the part of the crown. The commons, weak and deserted by 
their natural leaders, were unable to exercise the same control 
over the sovereign as the barons had formerly done, and their 
dependence in a great measure on the crown still further crippled 
the energy of this infant assembly. The influence exercised 
over elections was beyond the control of the commons, and by 
adding new boroughs in the royal interest, as was frequently 
done by the last three Tudors, the crown was sure of a majority 
in that house. But the charge of pusillanimity does not lie so 
much against the commons as the lords. It was in the upper 
house that parliament manifested so humiliating a subserviency 
to the royal will. The newly created nobility, owing their titles 
and honours to the favour or munificence of the crown, dreaded 
to incur its displeasure, and seldom, if ever, ventured on an 
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independent course. '*The terror," says lord Brougham,* "of 
the prince's vengeance confounded all opposition, — every man 
feared to be made the sacrifice, were he to move first ; as no one 
in a mob will rush willingly on, till forced by those behind him, 
upon a single individual armed with a pistol, because each knows 
that though it can kill but one, he may be the one. Who could 
venture to protest for a moment against any of Henry VIII. 's 
worst schemes of profligacy and cruelty, when he felt that an 
attainder being suddenly propounded against himself, should he 
oppose the attainder pressed upon the legislature, he must be the 
sacrifice to the honest discharge of a public duty ? " 

So far as the commons were concerned, they had never been 
accustomed to interfere with criminal jurisdiction, which was 
therefore left to the upper house; but on those questions of 
supply and expenditure which formed their peculiar province, we 
trace no submissive spirit; on the contrary, the sole right of 
parliament to impose taxes or levy subsicQes had never been 
rendered of universal application, till under Elizabeth it became 
practically as well as theoretically established. 

With regard to parliamentary privilege, the movement had evi- 
dently been progressive. Whereas in the fifteenth century the 
commons had punished, with the sanction of the crown, those 
who had arrested members during the session, this in the 
sixteenth century became a common assertion of privilege, and 
both strangers and members were severely punished for contempts 
of the house and its jurisdiction, without the displeasure of the 
crown ; thus showing that the brilliant prerogative of the Tudors 
was no regular organization of tyranny, but the result of great 
mental energy in the prince, at a time when the ordinary re- 
straints on the royal power were in abeyance : the extension too 
of the elective franchise, and the greater number of represent- 
atives admitted into parliament, tended to enlarge the base of the 
constitution. Edward VI. added 17 new members, Mary 27, and 
Elizabeth no less than 62 borough members, who, however sub- 
servient to the crown, must eventually have enlarged the sphere 
of the representation, and consequently increased the power of 
t^e house of commons. The position of the electors had also 
improved ; instead of being tenants of a superior lord, they had 
become either free-holders or copy-holders ; and the whole nation 
had participated in this improvement, the condition of serfdom 
had ceased to exist, and the whole of the population was in the 
enjoyment of personal freedom. But with this advance a new 
danger had arisen, which the government found it requisite to 
guard against. The lord of the manor was no longer answerable 
* Brougham, Essay on the CoDstitution, p. 74. 
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for the offences committed on his estates, nor the baron for the 
condact and maintenance of his retainers. The labouring popu- 
lation were thrown on their own resources, and although the con- 
dition of free labour was certainly preferable to that of compulsory 
servitude, there were occasions when the poor found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to procure a livelihood. In the seasons of scarcity 
which occurred in the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and 
during the distress caused by fear of the Spanish invasion, large 
numbers of men were thrown out of employment, and it being 
found impossible to repress depredations by proclamations of 
martial law, or compulsory regulation of the markets, Elizabeth 
at length procured the passing of a law requiring compulsory 
assessment to be made in each district for the support of the 
indigent poor, — the origin of our poor-law. It may seem strange 
to those only accustomed to modern statistics, that when England 
contained only about twice the present population of London, 
there should have been any deficiency in the supply of food or 
fear of over-population, but such was actually the case. Not to 
instance early times, numerous statutes were passed in Elizabeth's 
reign to prohibit the exportation of corn, and regular returns 
were instituted by the sheriffs of all the available produce in the 
hands of farmers, so that it might be distributed in such pro- 
portions as the exigencies of the kingdom required. 

In the time of Edward VI. there had been great complaints of 
the conversion of arable land into pasture, on the appropriation 
of the church lands ; and several statutes in the reign of Elizabeth 
seem to show that a similar process was still going on : but why 
a decline of tillage should have accompanied a fall in the labour- 
market does not so easily appear. It is, however, by no means 
certain that the produce of England had declined ; the average 
yield of the same acreage in cultivation has greatly varied at 
different periods. In the Saxon times it is estimated that there 
was two-thirds as much land in England in cultivation as in the 
reign of George III., and within the last thirty years as great an 
increase has been obtained in the average yield as if the whole 
productive surface of England had been doubled.* Thus it does 

* In the year L837 the average yield of wheat in the large farms of England 
was only 21 bushels, and the highest average for any one county was no more 
than 26 bushels. The highest average since claimed for the whole of England 
is 30 bushels, or, according to Inglis, the produce of the seed is seldom less 
than twelve-fold, but if drilled, fourteen-fold, and if dibbled, sixteen.fold. Jbe 
introduction of the rotation system of cropping has also obviated the necessity 
of letting the land lie fallow every fourth or fifth year, and in most instances 
the value of the green crops exceeds that of the farinaceous, so that there can 
be no exaggeration if we estimate the produce of England as doubled in the 
last thirty years. 
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not follow that the diminution in the proportion of arable land 
was necessarily accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the 
amount of produce, but the change from a period of great 
abundance, as that at the end of the fifteenth century, to one of 
comparative scarcity like the middle of the sixteenth, must 
necessarily have produced a considerable pressure in Europe, 
notwithstanding the growth of commerce and national industry. 

The rise of the poor-law in England at such a time is certainly 
a significant fact; it shows the necessity of some resource on 
which the labouring class who depend on their exertions from 
day to day can fall back in case of extremity : the monasteries 
and religious fraternities in ancient times had supplied this want 
so far as it existed under the organization of vassalage; but 
in times when this source of relief had ceased to exist, a more 
comprehensive system was found requisite ; and this excited the 
attention of the legislature to improve the condition of the poorer 
commons. It was evident to the farmer and the landholder, 
who alone constituted the county electors, that in proportion to 
the number of the poor in each parish, so was the chance of 
their being called upon to pay a rate for their relief; and hence 
the commons devised every expedient to free themselves from 
this burden : a law was passed prohibiting the erection of cottages 
without four acres of Umd attached to each, and restraining the 
increase of building in London and other large towns, .so as to 
check, if possible, the increase of a dependent population. It was 
now to their interest to raise the condition of the working classes, 
as in the preceding century it had been to repress them. For in 
the reign of Richard III. we find the wealthy commons declaring 
that rather than see the serfs liberated " they would sufler death, 
all in one day ; " and actually taking the most stringent measures 
to prevent their acquiring learning, or raising themselves in the 
social scale. But these selfish motives of the upper class were 
defeated by the crown ; and thus it was mainly to the tyranny 
of the Tudors, and their determination to break the power of the 
nobles, that the English peasantry obtained their freedom, and 
were raised to the condition of indepeudent labourers. We have 
already dwelt too long on this subject ; but as the question of 
poor-laws is one of momentous interest in the civihzation of the 
world, and as it is first brought before our notice in this period, 
we cannot conclude without making a few inquiries as to its bene- 
ficial or detrimental operation on the community at large, more 
particularly as it is the general opinion both of divines and 
political economists, that the operation of the poor-law, as esta- 
blished in England, is detrimental to the constitution of society, 
by supporting an idle and discontented population on theJahDurs 
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of the industrious and honest ; and further^ that it is the yeiy 
worst way in which relief can be bestowed, since it makes those 
who are compelled to pay, give their money with reluctance; 
and those who are to receive, instead of looking with gratitude 
on the hand from which their wants are supplied, regard the 
bounty as their right, and only grudge that it is so inadequate 
to their demands. 

It has been observed as a singular fact by several of our 
political economists, that the origin of pauperism and the com- 
mencement of the large farm system were contemporaneous ; but 
we are not justified in regarding these two conditions as cause 
and effect without more explicit knowledge than we at present 
possess, — certain it is that up to the time of Henry YIII., the 
support of the people mainly depended on the cultivation of the 
land, which was parcelled out into small holdings, either as copy- 
hold or tenancy : but on the fall of the feudal aristocracy and 
the rise of the mercantile class in the reign of Elizabeth, the large 
farm system became almost universally adopted ; and the serfs, 
who had lived on the estates of their lords, performing menial 
services for their lands, were now engaged as day-labourers by 
the sub-farmer, to whom the lord of the manor had let his lands 
at a fixed rental : this necessarily economized labour, but it is 
more than doubtful whether the increased skill and capital, 
brought to bear on the cultivation of the soil by the large farmer, 
ever counterbalanced the loss of care and self-interest displayed 
by the cottier on the cultivation of his little plot. '•If," says 
Mr. Thornton, * " the imputation of scanty produce is without 
foundation, what are we to say to the libel which charges the sin 
of idleness against the ' petit culture ? ' " When we look at the 
reclaimed sand-hills of the Low Countries, or the ungrateful 
mountain soil of the Swiss cantons, so faithfully described by 
Mr. Inglis, we cannot for a moment doubt the comparative 
merits of the two systems. " Not a foot of waste land," says he, 
" exists on the Engadine, — the lowest part of which is not much 
lower than the top of Snowdon. Wherever grass will grow, there 
it is, — ^wherever a rock will bear a blade, verdure is seen upon it, — 
wherever rye vrill succeed, there it is cultivated : " and why do all 
these things happen ? why does the hand of the husbandman so 
assiduously woo the reluctant favours of Nature ? because *' the 
whole of the land belongs to the peasantry." The same is ob- 
served by Mr. Howitt, of Germany, — Mr. Laing, of Norway, — 
and Sismondi, of the metayers of Lombardy. But there are evils 
as well as advantages attending the minute division of the soil : 
when the land, as in most of the continental countries, is par- 

♦ Thornton, Plea for Peasant Proprietora. 
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tidoned equally amongst the cbildren, there is danger of the 
population being reduced to a state of comparative poTerty by 
living on their continually diminishing fortunes, instead of being 
driven into the towns, and so accelerating the progress of industry 
and commerce. There is, however, little fear of this being expe- 
rienced in a country like England, where there are so many 
inducements to exertion and activity, and so many outlets for 
superabundant population. The tendency at present certainly 
is to an abandonment of the system of lai^ holdings, and a more 
equal distribution of property, and this after an experience of two 
centuries and a half, which is a significant fact in favour of the 
'petit culture.' But if a self-dependent population having an 
interest in the soil is incapable, as shown by the late history of 
France, of enduring the vicissitudes of commerce and sustaining 
the effects of unfavourable seasons without disturbing the whole 
fabric of society,* how much more is an established mode of 
relief requisite in a country where the great mass of the people 
are dependent on daily wages for the necessaries of life ! Indi- 
vidual charity, it is true, can effect much, but the main argument 
against such relief is, that charity is the most deficient at the 
very time it is the most required ; in periods of commercial crisis 
and national calamity, those 'who are accustomed to contribute to 
charitable funds are least able to afford it, and frequently with 
difficulty maintain their own establishments : this is the cause of 
the preference we would give to the compulsory over the voluntary 
principle. The distribution of individual charity too, if not 
conducted with the utmost care and discrimination, is liable to 
produce more evil than good by encouraging mendicity and sup- 
porting imposture, besides lowering the moral character of the 

* Sacred as is the right of property, surely it is not so sacred as the right 
of life. The mechanic and labourer in France will not endure to see their 
children and their wives perish with hunger by their sides ; while food is to 
be obtained, they will not hesitate to procure it at any risk : necessity makes 
men desperate, and, without regard to ulterior consequences, the instinct of 
life is sufficient to make them sacrifice everything to the moment. If this be 
the case, then, there never will be a stable government in France till provision 
has been made for periods of extraordinary pressure. This condition of 
society was early perceived by the monarchs'of the East, and they invariably 
kept the royal granaries supplied with corn to meet any emergency, and the 
same policy was imitated both by Greece and Rome : in England it is better 
provided for by a more systematic tax, and so long as there is a blade of com 
or an acre of pasture, the right of every one to share it is acknowledged by 
law ; the right of life is placed before the right of property, and therefore the 
sanctity of property is better guaranteed. Without wishing to lay too much 
stress upon the fact, it is certainly a remarkable coincidence that all the late 
revolutions in France have been preceded by periods of scarcity. 
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recipient. "Cliarity," says M. Cousin,* "has also its dangers: 
it tends to substitute its own action for that of its object ; it in 
some degree effaces its personality and makes itself in some sort 
God's providence. In trying to be useful to others, we intrude 
upon them, and we risk mrnnging their rights. What delicacy 
is needed in the esercise of this perilous virtue t How are we to 
a[)pre«ate the degree of liberty which one of our fellow-creatnres 
still enjoys with sufficient certainty to know to what point we may 
substitute ourselves for him iu the government of his destiny? 
Charity is often the be^nning and the excuse, and always the 
pretext, of great usurpation : before we have a right to give our- 
selves up to the emotions of chanty, we must have strengthened 
ourselves in a long esercise of justice." 




CottDme of Elizibeth.— 1583. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HOUSE OF STUART. 
JAMES I. A. D. 1603 — 1625. 

State of parties on the accession of James I. — Union of England and Scotland 
—Promises of reform — Decline of James's popularity — Assertions of pre- 
rogative — Danger of absolute power — Bye and Main Plots — Sir Walter 
Raleigh — Severity against puritans and catholics — Gunpowder plot — 
Attempt to effeet a legislative union between the two kingdoms — Struggle 
between the king and parliament — Royal favourites — Robert Can* — 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham — Maladministration of Buckingham — Pro- 
posed alliance with Spain — Protest of the commons — The king's reseni- 
ment — Impeachment of the lord chancellor Bacon, and of Cranbome, 
earl of Middlesex — Aid sent to the elector-palatine — Failure of the expe- 
dition — James's death — His character and foreign policy — Ignorance of 
the nature of the English constitution the cause of the misgovernment of 
the Stuart princes. 

On the decease of Elizabeth the nation had to decide between 
two iiTal families, descended, the one from Margaret, the other 
from Mary, the daughters of Henry VII. ; the former married 
to James lY. of Scotland, the latter to Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. So far as the constitutional sanction went, the law 
was decidedly in favour of the younger or Suffolk branch. Be- 
sides the will of Henry VIII., which, on failure of his own issue, 
limited the succession to the descendants of his younger sister 
Maiy, a special statute had been passed by the legislature, con- 
^rmmg this demise, and expressly excluding the line of Scotland 
on account of foreign birth and parentage ; on the other hand, the 
nation entertained strong prepossessions in favour of hereditary 
right and primogeniture, which even the antipathies of national 
jealousy could not overcome; and those very arguments which 
originally had operated to the exclusion of the house of Stuart 
were now* perceived to be so many reasons in its favour : any evil 
which might result from the fusion of the two nationalities into 
one kingdom was evidently not to be compared with the obvious 
advantages accruing to both nations by a union of interests under 
the same crown; and the certainty that at some future period 
this must be accomplished, perhaps under less advantageous cir- 
cumstances, reconciled in both countries even the most adverse 
■to a meiasure which they saw inevitable. In Scotland, the nobles, 

l5 ^ 
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indaced by the prospect of honours and riches in the realm of 
England, which they looked on as the land of promise, lent their 
ready aid in furtherance of the king's views ; the inferior people, 
who had a much less voice in the latter country than in England, 
offered but little opposition, hoping at least for a milder admi- 
nistration and greater security for the protestant faith. In Eng- 
land, the protestant portion of the community saw the advan- 
tages of a union of the whole island and the firm establishment 
of the reformed religion, while they abhorred the prospect 
of foreign patronage and subjection to an inferior court. The 
catholics were divided ; the Jesuitical party, as they were termed, 
having been in secret correspondence with the king of Spain for 
placing his daughter, the infanta, on the throne, while the moderate 
catholics, who adhered to the secular priests, were in favour of 
Arabella Stuart, daughter of the younger brother of James's 
father ; but their influence was not sufficient materially to disturb 
the public opinion, and James was proclaimed with as little oppo- 
sition as if he had been heir-apparent. The chief ministers of 
Elizabeth, sir Robert Cecil and lord Buckhurst, who, even before 
the death of their royal mistress, had been in correspondence with 
the Scottish court, wrote to James, informing him of the state of 
affairs, and offering him instructions how to proceed : by their 
advice he issued a proclamation, promising a mitigation of mono- 
polies, purveyance, and protections in law ; and when he came to 
London, he took up his residence at Theobalds, the seat of secre- 
tary Cecil, where he dispensed with liberal hand honours and 
titles to his subjects of both countries, and munificently rewarded 
those friends who had helped him in attaining the crown : sir 
Robert Cecil was successively made baron Essendon, viscount 
Cranborne, and earl of Salisbury ; Buckhurst was created earl of 
Dorset ; and the lord chancellor Egerton, baron of Eilesmere ; 
while the number of inferior honours bestowed was so great, that 
in the short space of three months no less than 700 persons had 
received the honour of knighthood. But James's generosity was 
better shown in the restoration of those unfortunate noblemen 
who had suffered in the preceding reign for the cause of himself 
and his mother. The earl of Southampton was immediately re- 
leased from his confinement in the Tower, and restored in blood 
and honours ; Robert, son of the late earl of Essex, was permitted 
to succeed to the titles and estates of his father ; Thomas Howard, 
the son, and Henry Howard, the brother, of the duke of Norfolk, 
who had been attainted in 1572, were made earls of Suffolk and 
Northampton, and though excluded from the title of Norfolk, 
were consoled by being admitted members of the council. 

The high opinion which had been generally formed of James's 
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character by almost every faction in the state, soon disappeared 
after he crossed the borders. Although educated under the 
celebrated George Buchanan, and possessing more than ordinary 
shrewdness, he was altogether deficient in that dignity of manner 
which alone can inspire respect. Mean in his attire and pedantic 
in his language, he seemed more fitted for a pedagogue than a 
king — "the wisest fool in Christendom," as the duke of Sully 
pithily but truly observed, when delineating the character of the 
new monarch for the guidance of his royal master, Henry IV. 
of France, who had sent him to England to persuade James to 
join in a league against the house of Austria ; but it was James's 
partiality towards his Scottish favourites, and his ostentatious 
display of the royal prerogative, which, more than any other cir- 
cumstance, estnmged from him the affections of the English 
people. Instead of contenting himself with the exercise of the 
royal prerogative which had been left to him greatly extended by 
the Tudors, James imprudently drew back the veil which had 
hitherto disguised so many usurpations, and made an ostentatious 
display of what his predecessors had been careful to conceal. 
Had he been a prince like Henry II. or Henry YII., the liberties 
of the subject would have been in danger : following a line of 
princes like the Tudors, inheriting an undisputed title, and holding 
two kingdoms by hereditary succession, his position was the most 
advantageous for the establishment of absolute power which had 
ever existed, but his parade of it warned men to be on their 
guard. ''Those principles,'' says De Lolme, "hitherto only 
silently adopted in the cabinet and in the courts of justice, had 
maintained their ground in consequence of this very obscurity. 
Being now announced from the throne, and resounded from the 
pulpit, they spread a universal alarm. Commerce besides, with 
its attendant arts, and, above all, that of printing, diffused more 
salutary notions throughout all orders of the people. A new 
light began to rise upon the nation ; and the spirit of opposition 
frequently displayed itself in this reign, to which the English 
monarchs had not for a long time past been accustomed." * 

Before James had been one year in England, two conspiracies, 
called the Bye and Main Plots, were formed against him, in whicb 
lord Cobham, lord Grey of Wilton, sir Griffin Markham, George 
Brooke, and sir Walter B^leigh, were implicated. They were 
found guilty, and sentenced to death; but James, who was 
naturally averse from blood, only suffered two priests to be 
executea. Cobham, Grey, and Markham were led to the scaf- 
fold, and there pardoned. Of Raleigh's participation in these 
conspiracies there is much cause to doubt; he was, however, 
* De Lofanei on the English Constitution^ book L ch. iii. p. 45. 
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found guilty bv the jury, and Cobham gave his dying testimony 
against him : but the general integrity of his character, and the 
known enmity of Cecil, are both circamstances in his favour, and 
were not properly weighed at the time; indeed, the evidence 
produced on his trial rather tends to discredit the reality of the 
conspiracy altogether than to incriminate him. To use Raleigh's 
own words, " it was as unjust a condemnation, without proof and 
testimony, as ever man had." But the opposition of his enemies, 
and the king's own dislike to him for proposing new restrictions on 
the crown, caused him to be detained close prisoner in the Tower, 
where he wrote his great work, the 'History of the World.' 
After fifteen years thus passed in sotitary confinement, he received 
the king's commission to undertake a voyage to the coast of South 
America, for the purpose of discovering rich mines of silver and 
gold, which were supposed to exist in Guiana. Having the misfor* 
tune to burn one of the Spanish settlements, and being unsuccess- 
ful in his discoveries, on his return to England he incurred the royal 
displeasure, and was executed on his former sentence, to gratify the 
vengeance of Spain, with which country James desu'ed to be at 
peace, and was at the moment projecting a matrimonial alliance. 
To return to our narrative: in the following year (1604) the 
king's first parUament met, and proposed to grant him an equi- 
valent revenue in exchange for purveyance and the feudal incidents 
of wardship and livery ; but James was displeased at this inter- 
ference with his prerogative, and finding that the commons were 
not inclined to vote him a subsidy, he again prorogued the parlia- 
ment, after they had passed some measures against catholics, 
which the king took pains to see executed, as they brought money 
into his exchequer. The puritans and cathoHcs, who had been 
led to expect from James's fair promises complete toleration for 
their religions, were disgusted at these measures, and some of 
the more vehement Jesuits meditated schemes of revenge. One 
Robert Catesby, of Northampton, a gentleman of good property 
but of dissolute conduct, conceived the design of undermining 
the parliament-house, and thus destroying at once the king, the 
royal family, and the two houses of parliament, and, in the 
midst of the confusion, proclaiming; the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion. To effect his object, he associated with himself, 
Wright, Winter, Percy, and Fawkes, four catholic gentlemen of 
family and fortune, who took the most solemn pledges of secrecy.' 
The Gunpowder Treason, as it was called, was discovered by an 
accidental circumstance : having completed the mine, and placed 
thirty-six barrels of powder in the vaults beneath the houses of 
parliament, the conspirators considered their design accomplished, 
and one of them, whose name is unknown, recollecting that his 
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friend lord Mounteagle would in all probability be in attendance, 
wrote to him^ desiring him to absent himself on that day. Snspi- 
cions naturally arose on this strange communication, and the 
letter was delivered to the king, who suggested that some evil 
design was contemplated against the whole house, and search 
being made, the project was discovered. Fawkes and several 
others were arrested and put to the torture, but they refused 
to impUcate any one of importance in their designs, and eight 
persons only were executed — Fawkes, Digby, the two Winters, 
Grant, Bates, Rookwood, and Keyes — a degree of royal humanity 
so unusual at the period, that common report could only construe 
it into a tacit inclination on the king's part to favour the popish 
superstitions. 

The king's attention was now turned towards effecting a legis- 
lative union between his two kingdoms, but it was in vain that he 
endeavoured to procure the sanction of the parliament to this im- 
portant measure ; the prejudices of the two nations were so strong 
that neither could be induced to make any concessions ; and the 
utiiiost he obtained was a mitigation of the law of aliens, and a 
decision of the English judges declaring the postnati, or Scots 
bom since the king's accession, to be natural subjects of the king 
of England. 

The only other event of importance which characterized the 
early part of James's reign was the incessant struggle maintained 
between the king and parliament on the subject of supplies ; the 
former endeavouring to obtain supplies without any concessions 
to the people in return ; the latter determined to make their 
grants of subsidy conditional on the aboUtion of wardship and 
other feudal oppressions under which they still suffered. Salis- 
bury, the lord treasurer, whose business it was in these difficult 
circumstances to supply the royal expenditure, appears to have 
sunk beneath the burden of his laborious duties, and died at 
Marlborough, May 24, 1612. "He was," says Bacon, "a more 
fit man to keep things from getting worse, but no very fit man 
to reduce things to be better." 

After the death of Salisbury, the king'« partiality for favourites, 
whom he selected purely from personal appearance and ele- 
gance of dress, and without regard to their mental endowments, 
brought on many evils: Robert Can* or Kerr, who had been 
introduced at court as equerry to lord Hay, won the king's 
favour, and was successively made viscount Rochester and earl 
of Somerset; — ^falling in love with the youthful bride of the 
young earl of Essex, he first seduced and then procured her to 
obtain a divorce from her husband on plea of incapacity. A 
marriage was then celebrated between her and Somerset ii 
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royal chapel, and the king received them into his especial favonr. 
To gain his end, however, Somerset had resorted to the vilest 
means : finding that sir Thomas Overhury, his chief friend and 
adviser, would not he made an accomplice in the disgraceful 
transaction, he contrived to procure his arrest and committal to 
the Tower, where he supplied him with poisoned food. This 
crime had for some years escaped detection; hut on the king 
taking George Yilliers, son of sir George Villiers, of Brookeshy 
in Leicestershire, into his favour, Somerset hehaved \nth such 
insolence that the friends of the new favourite determined, if 
possible, to procure his overthrow. Inquiries brought to light 
abundant evidence, and the king commissioned chief-justice Coke 
to prepare a warrant for the arrest of Somerset and his countess. 
Their guilt was fiilly proved, but owing to the king's favour, the 
sentence of death was suspended, and they were permitted to 
retire into the country with a pension of ^*4000 a year. Villiers, 
who had been created duke of Buckingham, now enjoyed* the 
monopoly of the king's favour; he was loaded with honours, 
the king even venturing to make him lord high admiral, a step 
which brought the government into great danger, for Buckingham 
possessed neither the talent nor application requisite in a minister ; 
he was haughty, imprudent, and capricious, wholly given to plea- . 
sure, and headstrong in his passions. His love of adventure he 
carried to, such an excess that his life resembles more a romance 
than sober history. At his instigation, the king sent the prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles I., on a visit to Spain, to see the 
infanta, daughter of Philip IV., who had been recommended as a 
desirable match for the heir to the English throne. Charles and 
Buckingham set out from London on the 17th of Februiary, 1623, 
and travelled through France in disguise : when they arrived at 
the court of Spain, they were received with every mark of dis- 
tinction, and Charles had an opportunity of seeing the infanta, to 
whom he was introduced. But the mere idea of an aUiance of 
the heir of the English throne with a catholic princess, and, 
above all, to a descendant of Philip II., roused the spirit of every 
Englishman. The house of commons expressed their unqualified 
disapproval, and used such boldness, that the king wrote to the 
speaker complaining of the audacity of the commons, who owed 
their privileges to the grace and permission of his ancestors and 
himself, in presuming to meddle with mysteries of state which 
virere beyond their capacity, and belonged solely to the king him- 
self. This produced a memorable protestation on the part of the 
commons, who declared that their privileges were inviolable and 
were derived from their ancestors — that it was the right of parlia- 
ment to deliberate and take counsel on all matters affecting the 
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peace and safety of the king and kingdom, and that members 
ought not to be molested for anything done or said within the 
walls of parliament, except by authority of the house itself. The 
king was so exasperated with this open defiance of his power, that 
he tore the entry from the Journals with his own hand, and pub- 
lished his reasons for so doing, at the same time dissohing par- 
liament, and ordering those members who had been foremost in the 
debate to be committed to prison ; others whom he feared to arrest, 
he sent on a commission to Ireland, by way of punishment. 

This, however, was not the first example which this parliament 
had manifested of an iadependent spirit. On the opening of 
the session in 1621, the commons had loudly exclaimed against 
monopohes, and sir Giles Mompesson and sir Francis Mitchell 
were deprived of the honour of knighthood, besides being im- 
prisoned and fined ; but a more striking example of parliamentary 
interference was the impeachment of the lord chancellor Bacon, 
or, as he was now called, viscount St. Alban's. This remarkable 
man had risen to the highest eminence of position and power by 
his own exertions ; he was equally eminent as a philosopher and 
a lawyer, one of the brightest ornaments of learning and genius 
in those days, although his public character was tarnished by 
the neglect of those moral obligations which ought to have 
directed him in the discharge of his public duty. On inquiry 
being made in parhament, he was convicted of receiving bribes 
in his high office of chancellor, and though his friends pleaded 
the excuse of precedent, the commons answered " that no prece- 
dents could justify so pernicious a practice ;" and in default of 
his appearing, he was condemned to imprisonment, and fined in 
the sum of ^ 40,000, being further incapacitated from holding 
any office of dignity or emolument in the state, and interdicted 
the court and parliament. 

In the next parliament, Cranbome, earl of Middlesex, the 
lord treasurer, was impeached. Buckingham, growing disgusted 
with the Spanish court, persuaded the king to consent to a war 
in behalf of the elector-palatine, the king's son-in-law, who had 
been expelled from his dominions by the emperor Ferdinand II., 
with the object of obtaining supplies from parliament. The 
commons readily voted the sum of ^300,000 for the accompUsh- 
ment of this object, which they had long desired ; but the pre- 
parations were languidly conducted, and the first expedition failed, 
half the army having perished through famine and pestilence ; 
and before a second armament could be equipped, the king died, 
on the 27th of March, 1625, leaving the war to be finished by 
his son Charles I., who succeeded to the throne, his elder brother 
Henry, prince of Wales, having died in 1612. 
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The paciRc policy of James I., though it contrihnted in the 
main to the happiness and prosperity of his subjects, was un- 
favourable to the glory and honour of the nation. As a king, 
James wanted talents and energy of disposition : he was dastardly 
rather than tyrannical, giving way to passion and being governed 
by favourites. His conduct in the case of Arabella Stuart was 
cruel and unforgiving; his execution of Raleigh, to gratify a 
foreign power, pusillanimous and unjust; and his behaviour 
towards the Somersets inexcusable. The prevailing errors of 
his reign, however, were of such a nature as to evince them to 
have been more the result of ignorance than malevolence of pur- 
pose : the execution of a pickpocket without trial, on hi^ first 
entrance into England, and several other acts of similar indiscre- 
tion, show how completely he misunderstood the spirit of the 
government he was called upon to administer. Accustomed to 
rule a nation in a rude state of society, and acquainted only with 
the theory of the feudal monarchies, restricted by a turbulent 
aristocracy, he had no clear perception of the democratical ele- 
ment which entered so largely into the English constitution. " It 
appears," says Hume, " from the speeches and proclamations of 
James I., and the whole train of that prince's actions, as well as 
his son's, that he regarded the English government as a simple 
monarchy, and never imagined that any considerable part of his 
subjects entertained a contrary idea. This opinion made those 
monarchs discover their pretensions, without preparing any force 
to support them, and even without reserve or disguise, which are 
always employed by those who enter upon any new project, or 
endeavour to innovate in any government. The flattery of 
. courtiers further confirmed their prejudices, and, above all, that 
of the clergy, who, from several passages of Scripture, and those 
wrested too, had erected a regular and avowed system of arbitrary 
power." * 

* Hame*s Essay on the Protestant Succession. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CHARLES I. A. D. 1625 — 1649. 

Iteaction under the house of Stuart — Charles I. attempts to render the crown 
absolute — Discords with his first parliament — English ships employed 
against Rochelle — Failure of the expedition to Cadiz — Second parliament — 
The commons refuse unconditional supplies — The earl of Bristol appeals to 
the lords for his writ of sdimmons — Articles of impeachment against Buck- 
ingham — Attempt to govern without parliaments — Illegal taxation — ^The 
commons declare all methods of raising money without consent of parlia- 
ment to be violations of the constitution — Strength of parties — Petition of 
Rights — The 'king's insincerity — Assassination of Buckingham — Famous 
decision of the judges against the employment of torture in the case of 
Felton — Fourth parliament — Arbitrary encroachments of the crown — The 
Pilgrim Fathers — Hampden resists the payment of ship-money — Innovations 
in religion — The country divided into two parties — Attempt to«establish 
episcopacy in Scotland — The Scots renew the Covenant and seize on all the 
strongholds in their kingdom — Parliament refuses supplies and is dissolved 
without passing a single Act — Charles assembles an army at York-^The 
long parliament — Bill against illegal taxation — Triennial parliaments — 

• Abolition of the Star Chamber and High Commission Courts — Impeachment 
of Strafford — Unconstitutional proceedings of parliament — Act against the 
dissolution of parliament without its own consent — Outrages in Ireland — 
Question of the militia — Expulsion of the Bishops from the u])per house — 
Schism in the constitutional party — Attempt to seize the five members — 
Commencement of the Civil War — Violent measures of the commons — Result 
of the first campaign favourable to the royalists — Battles of Edgehill and 
Worcester — Opening of a rival parliament at Oxford — The Independents 
gain the ascendency in the parliament at Westminster — Oliver Cromwell — 
Self-denying ordinance — Battle of Naseby — The king surrenders to the 
Scottish army at Newark — Dissensions between the parliament and the 
army — Negotiations for the king's release — Cromwell marches on London 
— The Scots demand the restoration of the king — Are defeated by Cromwell 
— The army becomes supreme — The Rump parliament — Rejection of the 
house of lords — Trial and execution of Charles I. — Causes which contri- 
buted to this event — Concluding remarks. 

The reaction which invariably follows a period of great political 
and mental restraint like that exercised by the Tudors had 
begun to be perceptible even under James I., in the assertion of 
privilege and the revival of the right of impeachment, which had 
been in abeyance since the Lancastrian princes filled the Enghsh 
throne ; but almost immediately after the accession of Charles I., 
the storm, which had been only visible in the distance, began 
to mutter, and it was soon evident to observant men that the 
conflict which had begun between the crown and the country 
under a monarch, on the one hand, rash, presumptuous, and 
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insincere, and the whole nation on the other, led on by such 
men as Coke, Wentworth, and Eliot, must soon or late end in a 
po[)ular victor J. The causes which had induced the people to 
submit to the brilliant tyranny of the Tudors no longer existed : 
there was no disputed succession, no fear of foreign invasion, and 
no anxiety for the maintenance of the protestant religion. 

At such a time it was that Charles I. undertook the insane 
design of rendering the crown absolute. Looking to the example 
of foreign princes, and emulating the conduct of the Tudors, he 
thought not only to sustain, but even to enlarge the high prero- 
gative which his predecessors had usurped. The people, on the 
other hand, recovered from the disorders of civil war, and no 
longer threatened by foreign invasion, demanded the restoration 
of their ancient liberties, and declared the arbitrary acts of the 
crown, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to have been 
unjustifiable inroads upon the constitution. Amongst other 
causes of dispute, Charles I. was desirous of sending aid to his 
brother-ui-law, the elector-palatine, whose cause the commons 
had so warmly espoused in the preceding reign : but they were 
not now so certain of the advisabiUty of a war with Spain, more 
especially as they saw no prospect of its being well conducted ; 
and feared besides that so soon as the king should have obtained 
a supply, he would dissolve the parliament. They therefore 
granted two subsidies, ^140,000, for the immediate necessities, 
of the king, and then proceeded to the investigation of abuses. 
Committees of religion and of grievances were formed, and 
inquiries instigated concerning the conduct of Buckingham in 
delivering up the English ships to be employed against Bochelle, 
which disgraceful transaction had roused the general indigna- 
tion. The king, fearing for his minister, dissolved the parlia- 
ment, and without money or resources entered on the war with 
Spain. By various arbitrary acts, he at length succeeded in 
equipping a fleet of 90 sail, and an army of 10,000 men; but 
when the English anchored before Cadiz, they found that the 
Spaniards had already gained intelligence of their designs, and 
had removed the shipping from that harbour into safer ports. 
Having made an unsuccessful attempt on the town, and finding 
liis men ill-disposed to fight in a cause which they did not ap- 
prove, sir Edward Cecil, who commanded the fleet, weighed 
anchor, and stood to the westward, hoping to intercept the Plate 
fleet which had not yet returned from the Indies ; but it passed 
him in the night, and after an absence of three months he 
returned to Plymouth, having lost above 1000 of his men by 
famine and disease. 

The failure of this expedition was exceedingly mortifying to 
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the king : had he succeeded in obtaining the plunder of Cadiz 
find the Plate fleet, as he had expected, he might, at least for a 
tdme, have set the commons at defiance, and goTemed without 
the necessity of calling a parliament ; but now he had provoked 
a war without the sanction of the commons, and unaided by them, 
it was impossible for him to extricate himself. Having tried in 
▼ain to procure money by illegal means, he found himself reduced 
to the necessity of again assembling a parliament ; but the abrupt 
manner in which the last session had been terminated, and the 
ill success of the present war, rendered the nation exceedingly 
sensitive of its liberties ; and notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the king to break the strength of the opposition, a parliament 
was returned, still more resolutely bent on the reformation of 
abases than that which had preceded it. When the commons 
assembled, the king laid before them his wants and necessities, 
reminding them at the same time " that it would be worse for 
them than for him if any evil should happen to the kingdom." 
They however refused to make an unconditional grant, and were 
proceeding to the investigation of abuses, when a dispute arose in 
the upper house on the question of parliamentary privilege. The 
kine knowing the opposition of the earl of Bristol to the measures 
of the present government, had withheld his summons ; but the 
earl petitioned the lords that it might be issued, or cause shown, 
on which the king despatched the summons, but accompanied it 
with a letter commanding the earl not to avail himself of it. 
Bristol forwarded this letter to the })arliament, and requested 
their advice on it, offering to appear and bring charges against 
his enemy, the duke of Buckinghan. The king now directed the 
attorney-general to bring a criminal charge against the earl, so as 
to invalidate his testimony; but the peers decided that they 
would hear both sides, and that nothing which might be alleged 
against the earl should in any way impeach his testimony. When 
the prosecution was commencea, the attorney-general preferred 
various articles against the earl, principally relating to his diplo-> 
matic negotiations in Spain ; but as most of these articles rested 
on the authority of the king himself, the peers objected to them, 
as tending to establish a precedent derogatory to the security of 
the subject. The earl then accused the duke of Buckingham of 
having enticed the king, when prince of Wales, into Spain, in order 
to induce him to change his religion, — of having sacrificed the 
interests of his country to his own ambition, and of having been 
the cause of the commencement of the present war. 

The commons meanwhile proceeded to draw up the articles of 
impeachment against Buckingham, charging him with having em- 
bezzled the public money, — with having procured grants of crown 
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lands, — with having taken bribes for the perversion of justice, 
and having sold offices to the highest bidder, — ^with having given 
the king's ships to be employed against the protestant cause, and 
with having hastened the late king's death bj potions and blisters. 
To this last charge, Charles objected that he himself was touched 
by it, and committed two members of the commons, Dudley Digges 
and sir John Eliot, to the Tower ; however, they having explained 
their meaning, were released, and the house proceeded to hear 
Buckingham's defence. Before any resolution had been come to, 
the kins dissolved the parliament, making answer to the request 
of the lords for a further delay, "No, not for one instant! " — 
"the result," says lord Brougham,* "inevitably being a new 
parliament, afterwards elected, with increased hostility towards 
the royal authority which had put an end to the old." 

In this session the lords established two important rights; 
1st, that none of their members could be arrested unless for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace ; and 2nd, that every peer 
having a seat in the upper house is entitled to claim his writ of 
summons, as proved in the case of the earl of Bristol. 

Although the bill for the vote of subsidy had not passed, yet 
having been promised, the king pretended that he had a right to 
levy the sum specified by the commons, and issued warrants for 
its collection. The counties of Middlesex and Kent, which were 
first applied to, resisted, however, such interpretation of the in- 
tentions of parliament ; and the king was obliged jto content 
himself with a loan of £ 200,000, to be paid out of the next 
parUamentary grant : this supply was soon spent, and Charles was 
compelled again to resort to illegal means to supply the necessities 
of government : besides levying the duties of tonnage and poundage 
(a small tax on every ton of wine, and on every pound of com- 
modities imported), which had not been voted by parliament, 
the king sent privy seals to all the merchants and gentlemen 
requiring them to lend sums in proportion to the rate at which 
they had been assessed on the last subsidy, and charged the 
towns ou the sea-coast with the furnishing and maintenance of a 
fleet. But what made these illegal demands still more obnoxious 
to the people, was the tyrannical manner in which they were 
enforced. Those of the poorer commons who refused to lend 
what they were never likely to be repaid, were drafted into the 
army or navy ; and those of higher rank were either imprisoned 
or fined, at the pleasure of the council. Amongst the latter class 
were sir Thomas Darnel, Everard Hampden, Walter Earl, and 
John Heveningham, who determined not to submit, and sued for 
their writ of habeas corpus, which the judges were compelled to 
* Brougham, British Constitution, ch. vi. p. 83. 
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grant. When presented to the warden of the Fleet, to signify 
the cause of their detention, he made return that 'Hhey were 
detained according to the exigency of the commitment/' * the 
particular offence not being specified in the council's warrants: 
the appeUants objected to the sufficiency of the return, and con- 
sequently to the validity of the writ: the case was therefore 
brought before the court of King's Bench, and argued on both 
sides by the most eminent lawyers of the day ; Noy, Selden, and 
Whitelock appeared for the prisoners, and the case of the crown 
was got up by Robert Heath, the attorney-general. The ques- 
tion to be decided was of the utmost importance to the nation, 
as it affected the personal Hberty of every man in England. On 
the one part it was contended from a clause of Magna Charta, 
that ^* no freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, unless by lawful 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land ;" that every subject 
was secured in the enjoyment of his personal freedom until 
convicted of an offence, and consequently was entitled to de- 
mand bail, except in criminal charges, when the nature of the 
offence precluded such an extension of the law. On the part of 
the crown it was answered, that although the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the king might be restrained, his inherent prerogative, which 
was an essential attribute of monarchy, could never be relinquished 
or curtailed, being derived from God himself. It was also argued 
from the legal maxim, '^The king can do no wrong," that a suf-^ 
ticient cause must have existed, though it was not set forth. 
The court, "to their lasting disgrace," says lord Brougham, 
" decided both in favour of the suthciency of the return and the 
validity of the writ ; " thus abrogating by their decision every 
statute which had been made for the defence of the subject's 
liberty from the time of Magna Charta downwards, " since the 
insertion of four words in a warrant, per speciale mandatum regis, 
which might become matter of form in future would control the 
remedial efficacy of the law." f 

To follow the history of the parliament, it will be requisite to 
bear in mind that the house of commons was at this time divided 
into three sections corresponding with the three large parties in 
the state; the conservatives or ministerialists, who maintained 
the high prerogative of the crown, and defended the measures of 
the existing government, — the puritans or rehgious party, who 
desired a reformation bodi in church and state, and were inclined 
to the presbyterian form of worship, — and the patriotic or con- 
stitutional party, who were more zealous for civil liberty than for 
innovation in religious ceremonies, and were not adverse to the 

* Brougham, English Constitution, ch. vi. p. 84. 
■t Hallam, Constitutional History, i. p. 529. 
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cope, the surplice, and the wedduig-ring. These latter numbered 
amongst their supporters the most eminent men in the state, — 
sir Edward Coke, sir John Eliot, sir Thomas Cotton, sir Robert 
Philips, Selden, Pym, Granville, Noj, and many others, whose 
conduct in this parliament and throughout the whole struggle 
exhibits a high degree of patriotism and moderation. 

In a purely political point of view these last two Actions may 
be considered as identical, since on most measures of national 
importance they coalesced and formed a large majority iu the 
house, while the court party, being in the minority, rather eudea- 
voured to palliate and excuse than to defend the abuses of the 
government. In this state of affairs Charles opened his third 
parliament, and told the commons plainly, that " if they did not 
vote the necessary supplies, he would be compelled to use those 
other means which God had placed in his hands ;" adding, that 
they need not take this by way of reproof, for, said he, '^ I dis- 
dain to threaten any but my equals.'' The commons heard this 
with all due reverence, but when the question of supply came to 
be debated, they refused to grant anything unconditionally, and 
passed a vote declaring it an infringement of the subject's liberty 
for any man to be imprisoned without sufficient cause assigned, 
or to be refused to be admitted to bail, and further declaring that 
all methods of raising money without consent of parliament were 
illegal, it being contrary to the subjects' liberties to billet soldiers 
on them, or to compel them to loans* by imprisonment. The 
substance of this memorable vote was embodied in the form of a 
remonstrance called the Petition of Rights, and presented to the 
king for his assent, praying, — 1, that no loan or tax might be levied 
but by consent of parliament ; — 2, that no man might be imprisoned 
but by legal process ; — 3, that soldiers might not be quartered on 
people against their wills ; — 4, that no commissions be granted for 
executing martial law. To which the king answered, " I will that 
right be done according to the laws and customs of the realm." 
Dissatisfied with this ambiguous reply, the commons refused to 
proceed with the vote of subsidy, and threiitened to bring an 
impeachment against Buckingham, whom they styled the * griev- 
ance of grievances.' The king, to save his minister, went down 
to the house in person, ordered his former answer to be erased, 
and, amidst loud applause, registered his assent to the bill in 
the ordinary formula, *' Soit droit eomme il eat deair^" The 
commons then proceeded, as they had promised, with the vote 
of supply, and granted to the king five subsidies to be paid 
vrithin the year ; but they still persisted in desiring the dismissal 
of Buckingham from court, attributing to him all the misfortunes 
which had befallen the kingdom, and introduced a bill for the 
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resamption of tonnage and poundage, which had originally been a 
parliamentary grant. On this the kin^ determined to dissolve 
the parliament as he had done its predecessors, and thus ended 
the session. As soon as the parliament was dissolved, the king 
manifested his insincerity by ordering the whole of the first 
impression of the Petition of Rights, which had been printed for 
circulation by order of parliament with the royal assent, to be 
cancelled, and another copy with his first answer to be circulated, 
with the intention, as Mr. Hume observes, of deceiving the 
people into the belief *' that he had in nowise receded from his 
former claims and pretensions." 

On the 8th of September, 1628, as the fleet was {Preparing to 
sail for the relief of Rochelle, which had revolted at the persua- 
sion of England, and was now closely besieged by the king of 
France, the duke of Buckingham, who was to have taken the 
command, was stabbed in the heart whilst conversing with M. 
Soubize. The man who committed the deed was one John 
Felton, an Irishman, who had formerly served as lieutenant in 
the army, but being disgusted at the partiality shown to the 
duke's favourites, had retired from the service. When brought 
to trial he declared that he had no accomplices, and was not 
desirous of injuring the duke, but having been convinced by the 
late remonstrance of the parliament that he was the real cause of 
the sufferings of the people, and the promoter of the dissensions 
between the king and country, he had travelled seventy miles to 
perform the deed. The king suspecting that other men of more 
political importance were implicated in the design, desired to 
have Felton racked, in order to make him disclose his accom- 
plices ; but the judges, contrary to their usual practice at this 
time^ decided in favour of right and justice, and informed the king 
that it was against the law of the land to use torture under any 
circumstances whatever. This was an important decision, as it 
abolished for ever that odious practice, which had frequently been 
resorted to even so late as the reigns of Flizabeth and James I. 
'* For though,** as Mr. Hallam says, *' it be most certain that the 
law never recognized the use of torture," yet it had become of 
such frequent application as not to be rejected without a severe 
effort, and thus we cannot escape the conclusion 'Hhat amidst all 
the arbitrary measures of the time, a truer sense of the inviola- 
bility of the law had begun to prevail, and that the free constitu- 
tion of England was working off the impurities with which 
violence had stained it." A short time after this, the cause of 
liberty gained another triumph in the case of Pine, when the 
judges asserted that no words could of themselves amount 
to treason within the statute of Edward III. After the death of 
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Buckingham, the king had no special favourite; Wentwoi 
whom he had seduced from the lineral side, was made yiscoun| 
Wentworth and afterwards earl of Strafford, hut he exercised 
further command over the king tbau his political ability and 
devotion to the crown entitled him to. If there was any one wl 
encouraged the king in his unlawful and tyrannical acts, it 
his queen Henrietta, a skilful and unprincipled woman, desiroi 
of political command, and bigoted in religion. Through her 
fluence the popish priests were permitted to walk about in pub] 
in their habits, and mass was regularly performed at court. ~^ 
king indeed did not attend, but he favoured the introduction 
ceremonies^ into the service of the churcb, and preferred sucl 
men as IVlontague, Main waring, Sibthorpe, and Cousins, wh< 
were little better than papists, to ecclesiastical hvings. These 
proceedings greatly displeased the people, and the popular dis- 
content was roused still further by the severity with which loans 
and other arbitrary tallages were exacted. In this state of afiairs 
Charles opened his fourth parliament, on the 20th of January, 
1629, with a speech desiring the grant of tonnage and poundage 
for life, not as of right, but de bene esse, as it had formerly been 
granted to his ancestors. The coinmons, however, refused to 
make any concessions till their grievances had been redressed. 
The first subject of inquiry was the suppression of the first 
edition of the Petition of Rights, and on the king's printer being 
examined before the house, he confessed to having cancelled 1500 
copies at the king's command : not wishing to press this matter 
any further out of respect to the crown, the commons proceeded 
to consider ecclesiastical abuses, and sent also for the officers of 
the customs, who had imprisoned a member of their house, Mr. 
Rolles, for refusing to pay the duties of tonnage and poundage. 
The king ordered them not to proceed, saying that what had 
been done by his officers had been done by his command. The 
commons, nevertheless, voted it an infringement of their privi- 
leges, and on the 2nd of March sir John £liot moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that all innovations in religion, and all impo- 
sitions without the consent of parliament, were illegal. The 
speaker, who had been directed by the king to adjourn the 
house, refused to put the question, saying that it had been other- 
wise commanded by the king. A general commotion ensued. 
The speaker got up to leave the chair, but was forcibly held 
down by two members, Hollis and Valentine : the question was 
then put and carried by acclamation. The king, who had 
hastened to the house of lords, being informed of what was 
passing in the other house, despatched a pursuivant to the Ser- 
jeant with orders to bring away the mace, which, according to 
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incient usage, would have put an end to all further debate ; but 
le was stopped at the entrance of the lobby, the key taken from 
Idm, and the door locked. The usher of the black rod was then 
lent to summon the commons to appear at the bar of the upper 
house, that the king might dissolve the parliament ; but he was 
revised admission. Charles next sent for the captain of the pen- 
sioners and ten guards to force the door.* Meantime the com- 
mons had passed a resolution declaring that the levying of the 
daties of tonnage and poundage was illegal ; and that every one 
who should recommend their imposition, or even consent to pay 
tliem, was a traitor and an enemy to his country. When the 
captain of the guard arrived, he found the doors open and the 
house empty ; the commons, as soon as they had passed the 
▼ote, adjourned till the 10th, in accordance with the king's 
command. On that memorable morning Charles went down 
to the house of lords and dissolved the parliament without 
summoning the commons to his presence. In his speech he de- 
clared that he had been driven to this necessity by the conduct 
of * certain vipers ' of the lower house, who, under the cloak of 
patriotism, endeavoured to overthrow both church and state ; 
that he had now sufficiently shown his attachment to the consti- 
tation and his wish to govern by parliaments, but henceforth, 
unless he saw a marked improvement in the disposition of the 
commons, it would be a long time before he troubled those 
assemblies again. Nine of the popular members, who had taken 
an active part in the late proceedings, were then arrested and 
committed to the Tower, amongst whom were Eliot, HoIMs, and 
Selden. Being summoned to appear before the coiJ^cA, they 
refused to answer, except before the house, for things sidd or 
done in parliament. Writs were then issued against ti^em in the 
King's bench, and ** the judges, as usual, servilely and profli- 
gately acquiesced, affirming the jurisdiction and allowing a con- 
viction — a judgment which was solemnly reversed by writ of 
error, as contrary to law, after the Restorationf (1667)." To 
avoid the occasion of new supplies, peace was concluded with 
France and Spain ; but still money was required for the ordinary 
charges of government, and Charles found it indispensable to 
continue to levy the duties of tonnage and poundage, together 
with the tax of ship-money ; an assessment wnich had originally 
only been levied on the maritime counties for the maintenance of 
the navy, but which was now extended to the inland districts, 
and made an ordinary source of revenue. The king likewise re- 
vived the old abuse of monopoUes, granting to companies of mer- 

* Dahlmann, History of the English Revolution, chap. ii. ana. 1629. 
t Brougham, British Constitution, chap. vi. p. 84. 
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chants special privileges on payment of a certain sum, and an 
annual duty on the goods they sold or manufactured. The 
forest-laws were reviyed, and high fines imposed for varioius 
offences, without any judicial trial, by the sole authority of the 
court of Star Chamber, which now interfered in all matters of 
private right, and gave to the king*s proclamations the force of 
law. ** The security of freehold rights," says Mr. Hallara,* " had 
been the peculiar boast of the English law. The freeholder's 
house was his castle, which the law respected, and which the 
king dared not enter. Even the public good must give way to 
his obstinacy ; nor had the legislature itself as yet compelled any 
man to part with his lands for a compensation which he was loath 
to accept. But now this reverence of the common law for the 
sacredness of real property was derided by those who revered 
nothing as sacred but the interests of the church and crown." 
These were the principal charges against the government of 
Charles, at least so far as relates to its inroads on the subjects' 
property : but what, if possible, was still more grievous to the 
people, was the censorship on the press, which was enforced 
with obstinate rigour,t and the adoption of Roman Catholic 
forms and ceremonies into the service of the Anglican church. 
It was at this time that many of the puritans and zealous 
protestants, disgusted at the innovations in the church, deter- 
mined to quit their native land and seek an asylum in the 
uninhabited regions of America, where at least they hoped to 
enjoy freedom of conscience. Many attempts had previously 
been made to occupy these regions. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, had planted a colony in Virginia, and in the 
reign of James I. had received a patent for the settlement of 
Maryland ; but all these attempts had proved ineffectual, owing 
to the dangers necessarily incident to a new settlement, and the 
disputes amongst the colonists themselves. The untiring con- 
stancy and energy of the Pilgrim Fathers at last overcame all 
diiHculties, and in a short time a flourishing settlement was 
established on the shores of Massachusetts s Bay, which received 
the name of New England, whither, after the decision of the 
judges in the case of Hampden, men of a high grade and position 
in society determined to go, and leave a land convulsed by ty- 
ranny and superstition. Amongst those who prepared to take 
their departure were the lords Say and Brook, sir Arthur Hasel- 
rig, Pym, Hampden, and his kinsman Ohver Cromwell, who are 

* Hallam, Const. Hist. i. p. 480, ed. 1827. 

f Some idea may be formed of the nature of these restrictions from the fact 
that Fox's Book of Martyrs, Bishop Jewell's Works, and the celebrated 
Practice of Piety, could not obtain license to be reprinted. 
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said to have actually embarked on board a vessel in the Thames 
to convey them to America, but were detained by order of the 
privy-council, which now took upon itself to prohibit all, except 
snch as conformed to the discipline of the church, from emi- 
grating to any part of America. Not being able to escape from 
the tyranny which they hated, the friends of liberty now deter- 
mined to exert their utmost endeavour to bring on a reformation 
at home, and an occasion was not long wanting: John Hampden, 
the veteran champion of liberty, who had sat in every parliament 
since 1620, being taxed in the sum of 20s, for ship-money, 
although his lands lay in the central county of Buckingham; 
thought this a favourable opportunity to test whether the laws 
were so entirely corrupted as to sanction the crown in the impo- 
sition of taxes without the consent of parliament, and he there- 
fore refused to pay the sum demanded, and was committed to 
prison by order of the council ; but, suing for his writ of habeas 
corpus, the case was brought to trial before the Exchequer Court, 
and, after a lengthened debate, the judges were divided, seven 
being for the crown and five for Hampden: judgment was 
finally given against him, and the king was thus enabled to en- 
force the payment of ship-money with greater strictness than had 
been done before ; but this decision, more than any other cir- 
cumstance, hastened the overthrow of Charles's absolute power, 
for, as lord Clarendon observes, it proved of more advantage to 
his enemies than to the king himself, by estranging those whd 
had formerly been friendly to his cause, and teaching men to 
believe and affirm that tile fountains of justice were corrupted, 
and that the law would now give its sanction to any measures 
however arbitrary or unconstitutional. "That respect," says 
Hallam,* "for courts of justice which the happy constitution of 
our judicial administration has in general kept inviolate was 
exchanged for distrust, contempt, and desire of vengeance. The 
people heard the speeches of some of the judges with more dis- 
pleasure than even their final decision." 

These causes of discontent were further augmented by the 
fervour of religious enthusiasm ; the king, urged on by the queen 
and archbishop Laud, sanctioned many innovations in the church : 
the communion-table was railed off and designated an altar; 
the officiating minister was called a priest and wore the embroi- 
dered robes ; the use of images, pictures, and crucifixes was con>- 
tended for, and many of the clergymen advocated the doctrine of 
the real presence and prayers for the dead. In fact, so near an 
approximation was made to Rome, not only in the ceremonies, 
but in the doctnnes of the church, that the pope actually sent 

* Hallam, Const. Hist. i. p. 477. 
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the offer of a cardinal's hat to archbishop Laad ; which he, inth 
some hesitation, declined, saying* that nnder present circam- 
stanoes he could not receive it. Fear for the protestant rdigion 
drove many churchmen into the communion of the puritans, snd 
led the parliament into the most preposterous assertion of privi- 
lege, by declaring all alterations in the ceremonial of publie 
worship a violation of their undoubted privileges. Religions 
fervour became thus united with constitutional opposition, and 
the contest ceased to be one of principle and became one of 
party : while the puritans and low-church upheld constitutional 
libertv and asserted parliamentary privilege even beyond the 
bounds of moderation, the catholics and high-church party de- 
fended the prerogative, and maintained the divine right of kings, 
with a constancy and fervour which to us appears incredible. It 
was thus that the government, by the tyranny and absurdity of 
its policy, kept at home those very men who were determined on its 
overthrow, and who now, having no other alternative, thought only 
of establishing a republic, which they hoped would free them from 
the tyranny under which they suffered. It was at this critical 
moment that Charles entered upon his ill-starred interference 
with the religion of Scotland : having visited that kingdom in 1633 
for the first time since his accession, he was disgusted with the 
freedom of thought and expression in religious matters which 
he there encountered, and determined, if possible, to suppress 
entirely the presbyterian form of worship, which, he asserted, 
was destructive of all reverence in the minds of the people, as 
well towards the crown as the church. James, it will be recol- 
lected, had with great caution and difficulty established in that 
country a hierarchy after the pattern of the English church, but 
it had never been universally adopted, and in many respects was 
more lax in its ceremonial than its Anglican prototype. Charlea 
determined to bring it up to its model, and even to render episco- 
pacy more triumphant in Scotland than in England, by resting 
discipline upon a regular system of canons, and modelling the 
public worship by the forms of a liturgy. These endeavours were 
strongly opposed by the Scots, who considered episcopacy little 
better than popery, and when the fatal 23rd of July (1637) 
arrived, on which day the new service was to be adopted in all the 
churches, an expression of disgust ran through the whole kingdom. 
In Edinburgh and four other cathedrals alone, the clergy ventured 
to try the experiment, so fierce was the indignation of the 
people ; and even in the capital, notwithstanding the presence of 
the judges, the prelates and privy councillors, the dean and 
bishop who officiated narrowly escaped with their lives. The 
tumult spread throughout the whole country, aud the heads of 
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the preBbyterian party summoned the people to assemble at 
Edinburgh; they drew up a humble remonstrance against the 
prelates, the canons, and liturgy, but were ordered to disperse, 
and threatened with the penalties of treason. Most of the nobi- 
lity and clergy now joined the popular movement» and at a second 
assembly of the nation, which was held on the 1st of March, 
1638, the famous bond called the National Covenant, which had 
originally been designed for the defence of the Reformation by the 
Lords of the Congregation, was reyived. By it the covenanters 
swore to renounce popery and all its superstitious practices, to 
resist innovations in relision, and to stand by each other with 
their lives and fortunes m the defence of their king, their reli- 
gion, and their laws. The consequence of this association, which 
was eagerly subscribed by all orders and ranks, was exceedingly 
alarming ; the petitioners no longer confined their demands to re- 
ligious matters, but required an independent assembly and a par* 
liament. The Idng, perceiving that he had gone too far, and fearing 
a war before he was prepared, offered to suspend the liturgy and 
the canons, on condition that the Scots would revoke their cove- 
nant, but they replied that they would as soon renounce their 
baptism. A general assembly was now held at Glasgow, under 
the direction of the marquis of Hamilton, the king's representa- 
tive, who was instructed to sow dissensions among the principal 
leaders. Finding, however, that he was unable to manage the 
assembly, he endeavoured to dissolve it, under the plea of its 
being irregularly summoned; but the members reinsed to separate, 
and passed an ordinance declaring the liturgy and canons annulled, 
and episcopacy abolished. Thus fell the episcopal church oif 
Scotland which had quietly subsisted in that kingdom for above 
thirty years. Affairs now assumed a most alarming aspect : the 
Scots seeing the preparations which were making for war, seized 
all the castles and strongholds in their kingdom, and sent to their 
countrymen who were serving in the armies of the king of Sweden 
to return, and undertake the defence of their country : the chief 
command was intrusted to Alexander Lesley, ap officer of great 
experience in the wars of Germany. To resist these violent pro- 
ceedings, the king assembled an army, but having neither 
resources nor credit of his own, was obliged again to appeal to 
the country. Most of those who had sat in the former parlia- 
ments were either dead or estranged from the liberal cause, but 
still this assembly met in the same spirit as those which had pre- 
ceded it. Instead of supplies, the king heard only of the abuses 
of tonnage and poundage, the imposition of ship-money, and the 
violent proceedings of the court of Star Chamber : it was in vain 
that he persuaded the lords to exhort the Commons to proceed at 
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once with the vote of sapply ; they declared this interference with 
the business of their house a high breach of privilege, and 
demanded the reversal of the decision of the Exchequer in the 
case of Hampden. . The king declared that he was not account- 
able for his actions to any but to Gk)d alone, and dissolved the par- 
liament before a single act had been passed. This abrupt termi- 
nation of the " Short Parliament" proved highly detrimental to 
the king's popularity, and it became the general theme that some 
great change was imminent. The Scots in the meantime having 
crossed the Tweed, commenced offensive operations, while the 
king was still unprepared, and advancing into England, possessed 
themselves, of the two northern counties, which, being the coal 
district, enabled them to distress the city of London at pleasure. 
The king, who was lying at York with a considerable army, feared 
to venture an engagement, knowing the superior disciphne of the 
enemy ; he therefore delayed the time by fruitless negotiations, 
and summoned a great council of the nobles to meet him at York, 
but the lords would not take upon themselves the responsibility 
of this crisis ; " for," as Dahlmann observes, " an interval of 44)0 
years lay between the present time and the period when the upper 
house alone constituted the parliament." * They therefore recom- 
mended the king to assei;nble a parliament composed of both houses, 
and to submit the whole matter to them. The citizens of London 
also ventured to petition the king to the same effect ; and seeing 
nothing but evil before him, Charles was at length induced to 
listen to their persuasions, and summoned a parliament for the 
3rd of November (1640). On that memorable day he went 
down to the house, not attended as usual by the paraphernalia of 
royalty, but by water, and opened his fifth and last parliament 
with a short address. In hb speech to the commons he re- 
minded them of his necessities, and the imminent danger of the 
kingdom, and besought them to supply him with money t5 reduce 
the rebels in the north, on which condition he promised to grant 
a redress of grievances. The commons, who had already entered 
into negotiations .with the Scottish army, were offended at the 
term 'rebels* being applied to them, and determined to adhere to 
their ancient maxim, that redress of grievances must precede sup- 
ply. They therefore formed themselves into a number of com- 
mittees to investigate and report on the several sources of abuse, 
and to consider the petitions which poured in from all parts of 
the country. The duties of tonnage and poundage, and the 
obnoxious tax of ship-money, were amongst the first singled out. 
A bill was introduced which received the royal assent, declaring 
these impositions illegal, except as voted by act of parliament, and 
« Dahlmanu; Hist. Eng. Revolution, ch. ii. p. 160. 
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pv'ohibiting the levying of customs on merchandise, '* which/' says 
JMEr. Hallam, '* has been the last statute found requisite to restrain 
LC crown from arbitrary taxation." * Monopolies of every kind 
'cre abolished, and those who had been concerned in them, as 
'ell as in the levying of ship-money, were fined as delinquents, 
charge which soon after became generally applied to all who 
'ere so anfortunate as to incur the displeasure of the parliament. 
A. bill was now introduced limiting the duration of each parlia- 
ment to three years, and enacting that a new one should be as- 
sembled before the expiration of a like term from the time of the 
^Ussolation of the last ; it was also provided that if the king 
should neglect or refuse to issue the writs, the lords might do so; 
if they neglected, then the constituents to proceed without further 
• delay to the election of new members. This bill, a most im- 
portant concession, likewise received the royal assent. But the 
measure which wrought the most essential change in the charac- 
ter of our monarchy f was the abolition of the Star Chamber. This 
bill abrogates all exercise of jurisdiction both criminal and civil, 
by the privy-council, as well as by the Star Chamber, so that any 
person committed by the king's special command, or by order of 
council, may claim his writ of habeas eorpvts, and the court 
bj which it is issued must do justice within three days by deliver- 
ing, bailing, or remanding the party so committed. Thus feU 
the court of Star Chamber, and with it the whole irregular and ar- 
bitrary practice of government that had for several centuries 
so thwarted the operation and obscured the light of our free 
institutions. By a single clause in this famous act, which 
abolished for ever that great engine of arbitrary power, the courts 
of High Commission, of the North and of the Marches of Wales, 
were finally dissolved ; and thus the constitution, freed from those 
abuses with which the Tudors had overlaid it, was rendered such 
as it was under the Plantagenets, or such nearly as it now exists. 
** Laws of great importance," says Mr. Hallam, " were doubtless 
enacted in subsequent times, particularly at the Revolution ; but 
none of them perhaps were strictly necessary for the preservation 
of our civil and political privileges ; and it is rather from 1 64 1 , than 
any other epoch, that we may date their full legal establish- 
ment." X Thus far the parliament had acted with wisdom and 
moderation, and we cannot but admire the steady patriotism, the 
love of liberty, and the disinterested integrity with which most of 
its members had acted ; but even now some symptoms of that 
restless spirit and untimely zeal which finally brought the Long 
Parliament to so disgraceful a close were perceptible. 

^ Hallam, Const. Histi. p. 557. 

t Ibid. p. 558. X Ibid. p. 563. 
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The trae policy of the crown at this time would have been to 
hftTe called off the attention of men from religious oontroTersies 
by entering on an honest and straightforward course of political 
amelioration. If such men as Essex, Hampden, and St. John 
had been admitted into the royal councils, and placed at the head 
of affairs, there can be no doubt but that Charles would hare 
been supported not only by the house of lords but by a large 
majority m the nation, who were sincerely attached to the consti- 
tution, and entertained a deep reverence for the crown. Charks, 
however, adopted an exactly opposite course: instead of di^ 
missing his ministers and consulting the lords, he wrote for Straf- 
ford to return from Ireland in order to assist him with his 
energetic counsels. This was the signal for a general outbreak of 
indignation ; Strafford ( Wentworth), who had commenced life as 
a supporter of the popular cause, had changed sides, and since 
become the chief friend and adviser of the king. The pec^le 
therefore hated him as the 'great apostate/ and by a concur- 
rence of ill fortune he was at ouce the odium of the three nations 
of the British empire. Under these circumstances the earl saw 
that his presence in London would be anything but advisable, 
and wrote, excusing himself to the king : *' I cannot," said he, 
" be of any use to your majesty in parliament ; on the contrary, 
my presence will add to your dangers, and deliver me up to my 
enemies ; suffer me, . therefore, to remain at a distance, either in 
Ireland or with the army, as you think fit ; there I may still 
serve you, and be withdrawn from the ruin that threatens me :" 
but the king persevered in his requisition for Strafford's repair to 
London, assuring him that " as true as he was king of England, 
he would not suffer a hair of his head to be touched." Although 
at this very moment the house of commons had given a s^al 
illustration of its power by revoking the decision of the Star 
Chamber in the case of Prynne, and fining each of the judges who 
had passed the sentence in the sum of i6 5000, so confident was 
the king in his royal prerogative of pardon, that he felt not the 
least anxiety for his favourite minister. No sooner, however, had 
the commons received intelligence of the earUs presence at court, 
than they determined his overthrow. On the 1 1th of November, 
(1640,) two days after his arrival in London, Pym rose and in- 
formed the house that he had something of importance to com- 
municate, and desired that the strangers' gallery might be 
cleared. When the doors were closed, he said, *' My friends, I 
am firmly persuaded that the king, if left to himself, would 
govern with wisdom and moderation, but there are those about 
him who pervert his excelleat judgment, and render the remedial 
statutes of the parliament of no avail ; one more especially de- 
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ires our severest censure, as being a man of great parts and 
^xmtrivance> and of great industry to bring what he designs to 
fMss ; — a man who, in the memory of many here present, has sat 
mn this house, an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most 
seaious assertor and champion for the Uberties of the people, but 
long since turned apostate from these good affections, and, 
according to the custom and nature of apostates, is become the 
greatest .enemy of the liberties of his country, and the greatest 
promoter of tyranny that any age has produced." He then 
xiaHied Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, and passing in re- 
Tiew the whole history of his administration both in the North 
and in Ireland, pointed out those instances in which he had 
abused his trust, adding, says Clarendon,* "some hghter passages 
t>f bis vanity and amours, that they who were not inflamed with 
aoger and detestation against him for the former, might have less 
esteem and reverence for his prudence and discretion/' The 
whole house then decided to carry the impeachment to the lords 
before the matter should get wmd, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded in a body to the bar of the upper house. When Straf- 
ford, who was with the king, received intimation of what was 
passing, he went down to the parliament, and entering the house of 
lords, was about to take his seat, when several voices called on 
him to retire : he hesitated, and then withdrew : a short time 
after he was sent for, and directed to kneel at the bar while the 
charges of the commons were read to him ; — he was then com- 
mitted to the usher of the black rod to be conveyed to the Tower, 
there to await his trial at the request of the commons of £ngland. 
A similar fate awaited archbishop Laud, who was likewise com- 
mitted on the motion of the commons. The famous trial of 
Strafford commenced on the 22nd of March, 1641, before the 
king and the whole house of lords, who sat as judges, in West- 
minster Hall, the bishops alone being absent, on the ground that 
they were prohibited from taking part in criminal trials by the 
ancient canons of the church. For seventeen days successively 
Strafford defended himself with great vigour and moderation, and 
used such eloquence that his judges were convinced of the impos- 
sibility of convicting him on the existing law. The great and 
fundamental charge, both against him and Laud, although based 
on an infinite number of articles, appears to have been the design 
of subverting the constitution and rendering the crown absolute. 
But even if these charges could have been substantiated, they could 
not be brought within the existing law of treasons, for the law of 
England knows nothing of treason against the country, only 
against the king, or resistance to his will, and hence Strafford 

* Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion. 
m5 
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•i^oed " tbat the doctrine of accnmulatiTe treason, set up b j liis 
Mcoaersy was an absurdity ; because nothing essential could ev& 
be produced by the accumulation of non-essentials." Towards 
the conclusion he said, ** My lords, these gentlemen at the bar 
say they apeak for the commonwealth, and they believe so ; yet, 
mider fitvour, it is I who in this particular speak for the common* 
wealth. We liye under the cegis of the laws ; shall we be 
punished by laws which do not exist? Our forefathers, by ex- 
press statutes, wisely threw obstacles in the way of the fearfol 
accuaatioD of high treason. Let not our ambition carry us to be 
more learned than they were in these killing and destructive arts. 
Great wisdom it will be in your lordships to cast into the fire 
those bloody and mysterious volumes of arbitrary and construc- 
tive treasons, and betake yourselves to the plain letter of the 
statute which tells you where the crime is, and points out the 
path by which you may avoid it. Let us not, to our own de- 
struction, awake those sleeping Uons, by calling up a mass of 
old records which have lain for so many ages forgotten and 
Defected." In conclusion, he said, *' My lords, I have alreadj 
detained you a great deal longer than I had intended ; but I have 
been led mto this error by the love I owe to those dear pledges 
which a saint in heav^a hath left me ; I should be loath," — here 
he looked on his children and wept. . *' What I forfeit for my- 
self," said he, **is nothing; but that my indiscretion should 
extend to my posterity, woundeth me to the very soul." This 
speech produced so great an effect on his hearers that both 
friends and enemies stood confounded by the eloquence of his 
defence ; and Whitelock, who was opposed to him, thus describes 
the scene ; " Certainly never man acted such a part on such a 
theatre with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with 
greater reason, judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in 
all his words and gestures, than this great and excellent person 
did ; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few ex- 
cepted, to remorse and pity :" but all was unavailing ; the com- 
mons were determined on the ruin of their adversary ; they knew 
the impetuous character of the earl, and that the struggle was of 
victory or death : they therefore determined, since the evidence 
could not be substantiated against him, to proceed hj act of 
attainder, and, in violation of the ordinary course, instead of 
sending up the articles of impeachment to the upper house for 
their decision,, the commons, by a supreme act of legislation, 
declared Strafford guilty of attempting to subvert the liberties of 
his country. This act was sent up to the lords for their approval, 
and on the decision of the judges that it was according to law, 
thirty-four peers having withdrawn, it was passed by a majority 
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«|if 24 to 19. The greatest excitement preyailed; a deputa- 
tion. of both houses waited on the king to obtain his signature, 
\nat. he declined, and the populace thronged his palace, calling 
ailoimd for justice to be executed on the guilty. In this perplexity 
tiie king's ordinary advisers refused to give counsel or opinion, 
and the queen, terrified by the increasing tumults, besought the 
king to satisfy the demands of the people. At this critical mo- 
ment, while Charles was hesitating between two opposite courses, 
iwliether to stand by the cause of justice and to brave the fury of 
«a incensed nation, or to grant the warrant for the earFs execu- 
ticHS, a letter arrived from Strafford, assuring the king of his 
devotion and his readiness to be sacrificed for the public good. 
** If my death," said he, " can be of advantage to the nation, my 
consent shall more acquit your majesty herein to Gk)d than all the 
-world can do beside. To a willing man there can be no injury 
done." This determined Charles ; he no longer hesitated to sign 
t.be warrant, and Strafford was executed on the 11th of May, 
1 &4 1 . '* Strafford' s tyrannical and unconstitutional proceedings,' ' 
says k>rd Brougham, " furnished a sufficient ground for competing 
him of high crimes and misdemeanours. But the pretext that it 
was necessary to take his life because there was no other way of 
secoriDg the people against so powerful an adversary,* was 
exactly the reason which Henry YIII. would have given for de- 
stroying his victims ; the manner of accomplishing his destruc- 
tion was borrowed by the pariiament from the example of that 
tj^rant ; the right which they had to destroy him, if grounded on 
their fears of his power and talents, was no better than Henry's 
right to put any formidable opponent to death ; and the shameful 
submission of Charles, contrary to every principle of duty and 
conscience, was exactly a counterpart of the subserviency of the 
parliament to his despotic predecessor in passing the bills of 
attainder." Thus was brought out in this parliament the germ 
of that violence which the preceding parliaments had never con- 
templated. Indeed, up to this time most of the actions of the 
commons had been dictated solely by their care for the real 
interests of the kingdom, and a patriotic endeavour to fix the 
constitution on the broad principles of the subjects' liberty. The 
overgrown pretensions of the royal prerogative had with much 
wisdom and moderation been restrained, the arbitrary measures 
of the crown vigorously resisted, and such concessions obtained 
as placed the constitution nearly upon the same equal balance on 
which it stands at this day : so far they had acted the part of 
patriots and friends to their country ; but from this period their 

* ** Mr. Hallam falls into the great error here pointed out, in his remarks 
' upon Strafford's case." Brougham, British Const, chap. vi. p. 86. 
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idengoB are not reducible to the same laudable principle. *'It 
may," says Mr. Hallam, '*be said, I think with not greafca 
seTerity than truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
humanity, or generosity, and yery few of political wisdom or 
courage, are recorded of them from their quarrel with the king 
to their expulsion by Cromwell."* 

Fearing that the army which the king was preparing in the 
North. was designed to oyerawe the parliament, the commons 
passed an " Act against dissolution of Parliament without its own 
consent." — "Thus," says Mr. Hallam,t *' in the space of three 
days from the first suggestion, an alteration was made in the 
frame of our polity, which rendered the house of commons equally 
independent of their soyereign and their constituents," — a measure 
which, in fact, annihilated the English constitution, by destroying 
that equilibrium upcm whidi its existence depended, and whose 
final result was the total overthrow of the monarchy. 

At this moment tidings arriTcd of a sanguinary rebellion in 
Ireland, the causes of which had long been in operation. Tbe 
Irish, who were dispossessed of their estates by Elizabeth and 
James, had fled to the continent, where they served in the armies 
of France and Spain ; but a greater tolerance in religion had caused 
many to return, and some few had received the king's pardon. 
These men, inflamed by an hereditary hatred to the English name, 
and imbued with the doctrines of Romanism, stirred up the people 
against their " puritanical oppressors," and a secret conspiracy was 
formed with Moore, lord M^Guire, and sir. Phelim O'Neal at its 
head, for the extirpation of the protestant reUgion in Ireland. 
This fearful plot extended throughout the whole country, but 
was not discovered by the lords justices till the night preceding 
the massacre; and, although they took eyerj precaution which 
the shortness of the time would aUow, above 40,000 English and 
Scotch settlers are said to have perished in cold blood. The news 
of this barbarous outrage filled all England with indignation ; and 
the king, who was secretly accused of fomenting the insurrection,^ 
to show his attachment to the protestant faith, offered to raise an 
army of 10,000 men, and go in person against the rebels in Ireland, 
provided that parliament would agree to pay them. But the 
commons were far from accepting this proposition, knowing that 

* Hallam, Const. Hist. i. ch. ix. f Hallam, Const. Hist. i. p. 575. 

t Some colour vtm giiven to these suspicions by the discovery of a secret 
treaty between the earl of Glamorgan and the catholics, for whom he had 
engaged to procure a repeal of the penal laws and the free exercise of their 
religion. When brought to trial for his presumption in concluding such a 
treaty, he produced two commissions from the king, containing powers to 
treat with the Irish, which Charles had granted without tbe intervention of 
any responsible minister. 
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the king meaut to grant the commissions to the officers, and 
apprehensive lest the troops, if raised in the usual manner bj 
voluntary enlistment, would be too much at the king's devotion. 
They therefore accepted the offer of the Scots to send 10,000 men 
into Ireland, and introduced a bill for levying a like number by 
compulsory enrolment ; but as it vras asserted in the preamble that 
the king had no power to impress the subject, except in case of 
foreign invasion, the lords demurred to the novel doctrine, and 
the attorney-general craved to be heard on the king's part against 
it. The commons then ordered their committee "to meet no 
more about that business;" the levies were stopped; and it was 
. declared " that the loss of Ireland must be imputed to the lords." 

The commons, experiencing considerable opposition from the 
house of lords, determined to adopt strenuous measures to bring 
the upper house to a more perfect acquiescence, which the conduct 
of the bishops at this time gave them an opportunity of effecting. 
Some of the more violent prelates having been molested by the 
populace on their way to parliament, the whole bench presented a 
formal complaint, and protested against all proceedings in the 
upper house during their absence. This the commons voted to be 
a breach of privilege, framed an impeachment against the whole 
bench of bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the constitution of 
parliament, and committed thirteen of their body to the Tower. 

The apprehension of changes in church and state, far beyond 
what had been dreamed of at the opening of parliament, led to a 
schism in the constitutional party,* while the king, by abandoning 
his former advisers, and selecting from the tiberal party, Essex, 
Holland, Say, and St. John, as his ministers, regained a consider- 
able degree of the public confidence ; but at this very moment 
when matters had begun to amend, Charles, by one of those im- 
provident acts which finally cost him his crown and his life, placed 
all reconciliation at an insuperable distance. Without consulting 
his ministers, the king sent a sergeant-at-arms to demand of the 
commons the surrender of five of the popular leaders, Pym, Hollis, 
Hampden, Haselrig, and Strode : the house refused to surrender 
them, and sent a message to the kiag, " that they should be forth- 
coming so soon as a legal charge should be preferred against 
them," and then adjourned. On the following day (January 4, 
1642,) the house again met, and having' warned the city to prepare 
for any emergency, gave permission to the five members to absent . 
themselves. The king, having made all necessary preparations, 
went down to the house in person, attended by 300 guards and 
gentlemen-at-arms, whom he commanded to wait without, whilst 
he entered, and took his seat in the speaker's chair : he assured 

* Hallam, Const. H»t.i. p. 582. 
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the commons that he had no intention of infrin^ng their pnri- 
l^es, bat that certain gross acts of treason had been comnnitted, i 
which he was sore they would all be thankful to him for di»- j 
covering : he then called on Vjm md Hollis by name, but as no I 
one responded, he demanded of the speaker where they were : i 
Lenthall fell on his knees, and said, " he was a servant to the i 
house, and had neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak except i 
what was commanded him." The king repli^ that ** he thought 1 
his own eyes were as good as his," and looking around, added, | 
"Since I see all the birds are flown, I do expect that you will 
send them to me as soon as they return ; otherwise I shall know 
where to find them." What was the precise nature of the charges 
intended against these members is not certainly known : some sup- 
pose that their late proceedings in parliament were the grounds on 
which the king intended to proceed ; it is however more probable 
that the cause was the part they had taken in inviting the Soots, 
in 1 640, to cross the border, and which the king thought now he 
would be able to substantiate against them by the documents he 
had procured from Scotland ; but whatever was the nature of their 
offence, the citizens of London were firmly convinced that their 
political conduct was the real ground of the king's displeasare» 
and thev therefore exhibited the most ardent spirit in the cause. 
When Charles, on the following day, went down to the Guildhall 
and demanded of the common council the surrender of the five 
members who were protected within the liberties of the city, th^ 
refused to surrender them, and told the king that to-morrow a 
grand procession would be formed to bring them to Westminster. 
All the trained bands of the city were immediately put under 
arms, and a body of 4000 horsemen came up from Buckingham- 
shire for the defence of Hampden, their representative. Even 
the sailors volunteered their services, and the officers and ship- 
masters furnished their vessels with ordnance and munition to 
accompany the procession by water. To avoid this hateful sight, 
Charles quitted his palace of Whitehall the preceding evening, 
and went to Hampton Court, from whence he removed to Windsor 
Castle, never more to visit his city of London till he returned as 
a captive. ''From this day," says lord Clarendon, ''we may 
reasonably date the levying of war in England, whatever hath 
been since done being but the superstructure upon the foundation 
which was then laid." The king acknowledged his error by a 
humiliating message to the commons, but his submission was as 
ineffectual as his violence had been impolitic. Under pretence 
of accompanying the princess Mary, who had been espoused to 
the prince of Orange, the queen had already taken her departure 
for the continent, to procure money and ammunition for the royal 
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anny which was forming at York ; and the citizens of London had 
heen drilling their trained bands, and keeping watch at the Tower 
gates to prevent the ingress of provisions or the removal of military 
stores : the greatest excitement prevailed ; and when the adherents 
of Charles (who were nicknamed ' Cavaliers/) met with the parlia- 
mentarians (called 'Roundheads/ from their hair being closely 
cropped), in the streets, blows ensued. 

The approach of a civil war was. now, indeed, but too evident ; 
and the signal for its commencement was shortly given by a bill 
of the commons, demanding that the mihtia should be placed 
under the command of heutenants of their own choice, to be 
appointed by the king, and unable to be displaced for two years 
without the consent of. the parliament. On this question the 
quarrel finally turned : the king, refusing to comply with their 
demands, the commons voted his advisers public enemies to the 
kingdom, and that such parts of the kingdom as had already put 
themselves in a posture of defence had done nothing but what was 
justifiable and approved of by both houses. 

A committee of both houses waited on the king on the I st of 
March (1642), to demand his final resolution : he answered them, 
that he had well considered the militia bill, and saw no reason to 
alter his mind ; but that still he had no thoughts but of peace and 
justice to the people, which he should by all fair means seek to 
preserve and maintain, relying upon the goodness of God for the 
preservation of himself and his rights. Upon the report of the 
king's answer, the two houses resolved, that the kingdom should 
be forthwith put in a posture of defence; that all the lords- 
lieutenants in £ngland should bring in their commissions, and 
cancel them as illegal ; and that the admiral (the earl of Northum- 
berland) should equip the royal navy, and be ready to put to sea 
in their service. All this was done before Charles had raised aoy 
troops, or taken any measures for his defence ; " and thus," as an 
able bdstorian* observes, "according to the judgment of many 
real friends of the constitution, he had succeeded in putting the 
house of commons in the wrong ; law, justice, moderation, once 
ranged against him, had gone over to his banner ;" and before the 
civil war commenced, the king's party had greatly increased. 
But what was to be done? The parUament could not desist 
from its demand, lest it should put arms into the hands of its 
enemies, expose itself to the vengeance of the king, and sacrifice 
the liberties which it had just recovered. Both parties conse- 
quently prepared for war ; the commons published a declaration 
for putting in execution their ordinance concerning the militia, 
and the kmg ordered those of his party to leave the parliament. 

^ Hallam, Const. Hist. i. p. 613. 
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The next step of the parli«iiieDt was to assume the viude legb^ 
bitiye power, which was done by a new Tote of the rnniiiiiuM^ 
making it breach of priYilege to dispute tlie law of the land as 
dedared by the lords and commons, not so moch as leariiig^ to 
the king a negative voice. 

''The moment," says M. Gnizot, "was come in whidi tlie 
most determined minds, incapable of distinguishing good and evil, 
danger and salvation, are but instruments in the hands of Proiri- 
denoe, which alternately chastises kings by their people, mod 
the people by their kin^." The stubbornness of the king;, in 
refusing to consent to any moderate measures of reform, was now 
alternated by the perverseness of parliament, which rejected the 
most liberal offers on Charles's part, and declared as their wtiH- 
tnatum, the total abolition of the ancient prerogatives of tbe 
crown; the concession of all authority in religions, dvil, mad 
military affairs ; the nomination of new peers ; the i^pmntment 
and dismissal of the high officers of state ; and the power of om* 
trolling the education and marriage of the king's children. To 
this the parliament added numerous infringements of the people's 
liberty ; obnoxious persons were imprisoned for contempt of the 
house or breach of privilege ; those who presented or proposed 
respectful petitions in behalf of the established constitution were 
fined ; and by an unexampled stretch of power, the oommcms not 
only endeavoured to intimidate the minority of their own house, 
but interfered with the organic constitution of the lords. ** These 
ffreat abuses of power," says Hallam,* ''becoming daily more 
frequent, as they became less excusable, would make a sober man 
hesitate to support them in a civil war, wherein their success must 
not only consummate the destruction of the crown, the church, 
and the peerage, but expose all who had dissented from their 
proceedings, as it ultimately happened, to an oppression, less 
severe perhaps, but far more sweeping, than that which had 
rendered the Star Chamber odious." Consequently, such men as 
Holland, Bedford, and Clare, with most of the other moderate 
members both of the upper and lower houses, deserted the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and joined the king at York, with whom 
they exerted their utmost interest to persuade him to act in con- 
formity with the laws, that the wrong might rest with the par- 
liament at Westminster ; but the Cavaliers were urgent for the 
commencement of hostilities, assuring the king that every day 
strengthened the power of his enemies, who, led on by Hampden, 
Pym, St. John, Cromwell, and Vane, were proceeding to the most 
violent measures, and had already commenced the assembling of 
an army at Northampton, under the earl of Essex. 

* HallaiDp Const. Hiat.i. p. 606. 
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On the 9t)i of July, sir Benjamin Rudyard said in the house of 
«0mnions, '* Mr. Speaker, I am deeply sensible of what the honour 
<yf parliament requires, but to form a right judgment of our pre- 
sent situation, we must go back to this time three years. Had 
"we then been told that in three years the queen would fly from 
Xngland to the Netherlands, — that the king would go to York, 
<»i the plea that his person was not safe in London, — that all 
Ireland would raise the standard of rebellion, — and church and 
state be a prey to the disorders under which they are now sufFer- 
ing, the bare thought would have filled our souls with horror. 
Had we been told, on the other hand, that in three years we should 
have a parliament, — that ship-money, monopolies, the high court 
of commission, the Star Chamber, the right of the bishops to a 
seat in parliament, would be abolished, — that the jurisdiction of 
the priyy-council would be abridged, — that we should have 
triennial parliaments ; what do I say ? that we should have a 
parliament which no one but ourselves would have power to 
dissolve, — we should surely have looked upon all this as a pleasant 
dream. But now we possess all this, and yet do not enjoy it, we 
persist in requiring new securities. The actual possession of 
these advantages is the best security ; they reciprocally guarantee 
each other. Let us beware of endangering what we already 
possess by seeking for a vain security ; all human guarantees are 
uncertain and deceitful. Divine Providence will not be restricted ; 
it will keep the results in its own power. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us fire and desolation. When blood once mingles with 
blood, we rush into certain danger, for the sake of uncertain good. 
Bloodshed is a crime which cries for vengeance ; it defiles a land. 
We will save our liberties and our property, but we will not risk 
the loss of our souls. I have discharged my conscience of the 
burden that oppressed it, and leave every one to follow the dictates 
of his own," 

Rudyard spoke in vain : matters had become so complicated 
that it seemed impossible to follow his advice. The war was 
commenced by the king laying siege to Hull, but the balance of 
power was decidedly in favour of the parliament, while a great 
majority of the nobility, most of the landed gentry, with all the 
members of the church of England, and all the catholics in the 
kingdom, were devoted to the king's cause; the whole of the 
yeomanry and the trading classes were in the popular interest, 
more especially in the east and south, where so strong was the 
line of demarcation extending from Norfolk to Sussex inclu- 
sively, that during the whole continuance of the war, the king 
was never able to make any durable impression on the " Associated 
Counties," as these were called. 
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Sjpace win not permit us to enter on the particalars of tiiis long 
and calamitous war ; suffice it to say, that at the com men cements 
of the struggle, the kiug^ aided by his nephew prince Rupert, soa 
of the untbrtunate £lector Frederic, gained some considerable ad* 
vantages. The parhamentarians were defeated in the battles of 
Edgehill and Worcester, but gained that of Newbury ; so tliat on 
the whole, the first campaign terminated in favour of the king. 
It was in this latter engagement that Charles lost one of his nhleat 
counsellors and generals, Lucius Gary, viscount Falkland, a man of 
superior talents, and whose virtues were equal to his abilities. 
In the days of Charles's power he had offered a firm and steady re- 
sistance to the encroachment of the royal prerogative ; but novr he 
exhibited the same noble patriotism in support of those hoaited 
powers which yet remained to the king. 

The second year of the civil war was near a close, when Charley 
after long hesitation, resolved to meet the increasing pressure of 
the times by a bold measure. He declared the two houses at 
Westminster traitors, and summoned all those members who 
adhered to their all^iance to meet him in parliament at Oxford. 
Many obeyed the call, and on the opening of the session, 
(January 12, 1644,) 45 peers and 118 commoners were present, 
there being on the same day at Westminster, only 22 peers and 
280 commoners assembled ; but the royal parliament, as it was 
oaUed, wanted confidence in itself, and still more the support of 
the nations so that aU attempts at negotiation were ineffectual ; 
aud in the following July, hostilities recommenced, — the parlia- 
ment at Westminster having previously entered into the solemn 
league and covenant with the Scots, 20,000 of whom crossed the 
bortier to co«operate with the parliamentary forces. A new source 
of dissension was now arising amongst the commons themselves. 
The presbyterians, who formed a majority in the lower house, 
having weakened the principles of ecclesiastical polity by the over- 
throw of the established church and the entire abolition of epis- 
eopaey> were rivalled by a new sect called Independents, who, 
oarrtiug their doctrines still further, maintained that the Holy 
Spirit was nven to every believer, and consequently that there was 
no need eiuier of creeds or systems of belief.* These notions of 
equality, when applied to civil government, at once struck at the 
root of all orders and distinctions of men. Many spoke of the 

*^ It it still the boast of the Independents that they first brought forward 
the great pHuciples of religious toleration, which had been confined to a phi- 
losophical few ; but if the Independent sectaries were its earliest advocates, it 
vras the Anglican writers, the latitudinarian school of Chillingworth, Hales, 
Tavlor, Locke, and Hoadlcy, that rendered it victorious. — Hallain, Const. 
Hist. 
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jCbristian equality of rights, while others openly broached the doc- 

Jpiiie of general equality of property. Of this sect, Ohver Cromwell* 

irlio now assumes so important a figure in history, was one of the 

riiiei* leaders. He was a person of ereat natural abiUty and infinite 

Ippplication, capable of undergoing the greatest fatigue both of body 

fud mind, and possessing strong discrimination of character, which 

enabled him to convert the follies and weaknesses of mankind to his 

own ends. In religion he was both an enthusiast and dissembler, 

— ixk politics, both a leveller and an autocrat, — whilst in ordinary 

matters his conduct was guided by circumspection, subtlety, and 

eaution. With these quahties it is no wonder that OUver Crom- 

I irell should have acquired the command of the parliament, the 

army, and the nation. Even while sir Thomas Fairfax (a man of 

very different disposition) held the nominal command of the par* 

liamentary forces, the real power of the army lay with Cromwell 

I and his cousin Ireton, who directed the whole course of the war. 

] Qreater energy and unity of action was now introduced into the 

conduct of the war, and the parliament finding the ascendency 

which the miUtary leaders were acquiring, passed a resolution 

that in future no member of either house should hold a civil or 

xnihtary appointment. This was called the Self-denying Ordinance ; 

afld in conformity with it Heutenant-general Cromwell gave up 

his command, and was about to retire from the army, when 

Fairfax, knowing the importance of the religious zeal which he 

inspired into the minds of his troops, declared that he could not 

do without his services ; and the parliament, by a special grace, 

gave him permission to continue with the army for three months. 

The royal cause meantime had been gaining ground in the north 

of Scotland, under the earl of Montrose ; but in England matters 

wore a different aspect : several battles had been fought in which 

the royalists had invariably been worsted ; and at Naseby, where 

the king was himself present, they sustained a signal defeat. 

Among the booty was discovered his majesty's private cabinet 
of papers and letters. These were the means of seiding his doom ; 
for the parliament, by their publication, afforded an opportunity 
to all to convince themselves that the king had applied to 
foreign princes for miUtary aid against his subjects, notwith- 
Btan£ng his repeated assurances to the contrary ; that he had 
pronounced a formal protest against the very name parliament^ 
(which he had subsequently given to both houses in the late ne- 
gotiations,) and even caused this protest to be entered on the 
journals of the Council of State.* These letters were printed by 
order of the parliament, under the title of 'The King's Cabinet 
Opened,' whereby the king's reputation sustained irreparable injury . 
* Dahlmanii, History of the English Revolution, ch. ii. p. 188. 
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After the battle of Naseby, Charles's affairs became desperate* 
on the one side being snrrounded by the Scottish army, and on 
the other by the English. In this critical position of affairs, he 
at one time thoaght of escaping to Scotland, at another to Ireland, 
and finally set out from Oxford in disguise towards the eity of 
London, with the hopes of engaging the S3rmpathy of the citizens 
in his cause. But new misgivings seized his mind ; and finally^ 
peroeiTing matters to be desperate, he threw himself into the 
arms of the Scots, who were encamped at Newark. 

News of the king's being in the camp was immediately de* 
spatched to both parliaments, and the Soots, who had meantime 
retired to Newcastle, agreed to deliver up Charles to the English 
parliament on condition of their arrears being paid. Even aC 
this stage the parliament offered to acknowledge Charles as king, 
and to restore him to the dignities of the crown, on condition 
that he should accept the covenant, abolish episcopacy, and 
resign the military and executive power for the term of twenty 
years ; but this he declined to do, saying that he would settle 
everything in person with them at Westminster. 

Tne cinl war being now ended, both the parliament and the 

>ple saw the danger to be apprehended from the presence of a 
military force, and endeavoured to disband the army, but 
officers and men having become accustomed to the camp, felt 
a disrelish for the quiet concerns of domestic Hfe, and refused to 
separate until they should receive payment of their arrears, and a 
promise not to be enlisted for the service in Ireland, where 
matters had assumed a serious aspect. The parliament, alarmed 
at these symptoms of disaffection, despatched several of their 
most trusted members, with Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to 
persuade the army to submit ; but the council of officers replied, 
that it was not the army but the house of commons which re- 
quired to be reformed. On this the parliament recommenced 
negotiations with the king for his release ; but Cromwell, seeing 
the danger to which the popular leaders would be exposed if this 
reconciliation were effected, without waiting for orders from his 
commander-in-chief Fairfax (June 3), despatched a cornet with 
a body of 500 horse to seize the king at Holmby castle, and 
bring him to the army. The news of this violent proceeding 
threw the house into the utmost consternation, which was re- 
doubled on the approach of Cromwell (now chosen general) to 
within a few miles of the city of London. The intention of the 
military commanders was no longer doubtful ; eleven of the lead- 
ing presbyterian members, amongst whom was Hollis, were accused 
of high treason, and ordered to quit the house. Aflter an ineffec- 
tual assertion of privilege, the commons submitted, and expelled 
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the obnoxious members (Jmie 20), and with this mitoward event 
** may be said to have fallen the legislative power and civil go- 
vernment of England^ which from this hour to that of the Resto- 
ration had never more than a momentary and precarious gleam of 
existence, perpetually interrupted by the sword." Cromwell, 
xrlio had acted so decided a part, had nothing to hope from the 
parliament, and he therefore determined by a bold measure to 
se<mre, if possible, his own safety, and at the same time to settle 
the dissensions of the kingdom. He offered to the king to restore 
him to the throne, and to see the army disbanded, if he would 
ecmsent to certain modifications of his power for ten years, and 
^rant a complete amnesty to all concerned : at first these offers, 
which were the most equitable yet proposed, were gladly enter- 
tained by Charles, and he promised to bestow on Cromwell an 
earldom with the order of the garter, leaving to him the command 
of the army ; but before any definite conclusion had been arrived 
at, news came from London that the citizens had been arming in 
the cause of Charles, and had compelled the parliament to pro- 
mise his restoration. Elated by this change in his favour, and 
thinking that the commons (now cleared of his enemies the indepen- 
dents, who had been compelled to take shelter with the army,) 
would do everything favourable to his wishes, Charles refused di 
overtures, saying " that the army could not exist without him.'' 
Cromwell seeing the course matters were likely to take, marched 
a second time on London, and on his approach the citizens laid 
down their arms and admitted him within the gates. The lord 
mayor and several of the aldermen were committed to the Tower, 
the expelled members restored, and all the acts which had been 
passed during their absence declaried illegal. Thus, not only the 
king, but the parliament and the whole power of the state, 
were in the hands of the army. A semblance of legal forms was 
however still preserved, and the parliament continued to treat 
with Charles, who had effected his escape to the Isle of Wight, 
and was there detained in Carisbrooke castle. On the 3rd of 
January, 1648, Cromwell took his place in the house, and on the 
question being put whether the parliament should still receive 
communications from the king, he rose and said, " Mr. Speaker, 
the king is a man of great parts and great understanding, but so 
great a dissembler and so false a man that he is not to be trusted : 
while he professes with all solemnity that he refers himself wholly 
to the parliament, and' depends wholly on their wisdom and coun- 
sel for the settlement and composing of the dbtraction of the 
kingdom, he negotiates at the same time with the Scottish com- 
missioners how he may embroil the nation in a new war, and 
destroy the parliament. The hour is come for the parliament to 
save and govern the kingdom." The truth of these remarks was 
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felt by every one present, and notwithstanding the reluctance of 
many of the members to abandon the cause of royalty, the ques- 
tion before the house was decided in the negative. The nation 
generally, however, did not approve of these violent measures, 
and in Scotland the sensation was so strong that a powerful party 
was formed in favour of the king, and an army of 14,000 men 
crossed the border with the intention of reinstating Charles on 
the throne ; but as soon as Cromwell heard of their entry into 
Enffland, without waiting instructions he marched against them 
with only 6,000 men, and defeated them and their English allies 
in three successive engagements. The news of these victories 
filled the presbyterians at Westminster with dismay, and they 
hastened to renew the negotiations with Charles, which, from the 
concessions he now offered to make, had every prospect of being 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. When Cromwell, returning 
from Scotland, heard of these proceedings, he marched on London 
a third time, surrounded the house, and excluded all but aboat 
fifty fanatical sectaries, afterwards named the Rump, who, sure and 
unanimous in their intended measures, proceeded at once to 
rescind the vote of the 5th of December, making the king^s con- 
cessions sufficient grounds for settling the peace of the kingdopa. 
They next declared it treason in a king to levy war against his 
parliament, and appointed a high court of justice, consisting of 
150 members, selected from amongst the peers, judges, baronets, 
and members of the lower house, for the trial of Charles's treason. 
This vote being sent up to the upper house, which now consisted 
of only twelve peers, it was rejected without one dissentient voice ; 
but this mockery of a parliament was not thus to be stopped in 
its career. The next vote was that the commons of England 
have the supreme authority of the nation independent of either 
king or peers ; and thus the whole fabric of the constitution was 
overturned, notwithstanding that the sentiment of loyalty was 
•still vigorous in the minds of the Engtish people. '* Wise men," 
says Mr. Hallam, " might easily perceive that the regal power 
was only suspended through the force of circumstances, not abro- 
gated by any real change in public opinion." * On the 20th of 
January, (1649,) Charles was brought to trial before this mock 
tribunsd, and during the whole course of the proceedings he acted 
with grace and dignity. On being required to reply to the accu- 
sations which were brought against nim, he declined, lest by 
so doing he should ratify the authority of this illegal tribunal, 
but offered to vindicate his conduct to his subjects and before all 
Europe, if a fair trial should be granted him. Several witnesses 
were called, who swore in the presence of the king that they 
had seen him bearing arms against the parliament. His sen- 

* Hallam, Const. Hist. il. p. 87. 
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tence was then read, condemning him as a traitor and betrayer of 
^ lais country. 

The grief and indignation of the nation was intense, and seve- 
I ral of ' the foreign courts even threatened war to avenge the 
I dignity of insulted majesty ; but all was of no avail, the country 
f and government were both in the power of the army, and on the 
I 30th of January, 1649, within three j^aya after the sentence was 
passed, he was executed at Whitehall. When he had ascended 
the scaffold, Charles calmly addressed those who stood near: 
he said that he was happy in being called upon to suffer in 
defence of the laws and liberties of £ngland ; that there was only 
one thing which pressed heavily upon his soul, and this was the 
death of Strafford, for which he acknowledged he suffered justly. 
He then explained how the liberty of the subject did not so much 
consist in having a part in the government, as in the enjoyment 
of good laws, under which the life and property of each indi- 
vidual might be the most secure. " Sirs," said he, " it was for 
this defence of the laws that I am now come here. If I would 
have yielded to an arbitrary way for to have all laws changed 
according to the power of the sword, I needed not to have come 
here, and therefore I tell you that 'I am the martyr of the 
people.' " In this. Charles spoke correctly ; justice and law had 
fled the land, and we behold this act of supreme vengeance as but 
the prelude to a state of tyranny and oppression, *' compared to 
which all the illegal practices of former kings, all that had cost 
Charles his life and crown, appeared but as dust in the ba- 
lance."* 

After having finished his speech, Charles laid his head on the 
block, and stretching out his hands for the signal, one blow of the 
axe terminated his existence. A deep murmur arose from the 
assembled multitude, and many men ran forward to dip their 
handkerchiefs in his blood as in that of a martyr, but two troops 
of cavalry which had been stationed below the scafiPold were then 
put in motion to clear the streets. Thus perished Charles Stuart 
by a sentence unexampled in the annals of history. Had he lived 
at a different age of the world, or succeeded to the throne under 
different circumstances, he might have reigned with popularity, 
and even admiration. He was learned, generous, and brave, but 
it was his misfortune to succeed at a time when the exalted 
notions of prerogative were doomed to give way, — when the nation 
was gradually awaking from the lethargy of centuries, and a more 
extended idea of the subject's liberty was gaining ground. " Men," 
says M. Cousin,f " only desire as much liberty as they can con- 

* Hallam, Const. Hist. ii. ch. x. 

t Tracts of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, No. Injustice and 
Charity, by M. Coasin. 
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ceire, and for mnny ages are content to live under the form of 
liberty which suffices to them ;" but intelligence and learning had, 
during the last centurr, been spreading throughout Europe, and 
more especially in England, which in point of science and 
genius at this time was surpassed by no other country. Those 
speculative reasonings on government, politics, religion, and laws, 
which the rerival of classic learning had induced, and which were 
in the preceding century the sole property of the moat exalted 
minds, now became the common stock of intelligence, and in- 
fluenced the tone of public opinion. Men were no longer content 
with the amount of liberty their ancestors possessed, and aimed 
at a state of greater perfection. Charles unfortunately had no 
true perception of the position in which he was placed, and wanted 
that pohtical prudence which should have taught him to yield to 
the necessity of the times, and rather to abandon a httle of that 
power which he eonceived to be his right, than by obstinately 
maintaining it to its utmost extent, to risk its entire deprivation. 
Surrounded by difficulties which he could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent, he was frequently driven to make concessions, which he 
considered inconsistent with his duty as an absolute prince and 
vicegerent of the Deity : since therefore he conceived he could not 
lawfully grant them, he considered that he was entitled to revoke 
them without any breach of honour or integrity, and heuce origi- 
nated that fatal misconception of the validity of oaths wheo 
extorted by compulsion, which finally proved his ruin. 
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NEWLY-IMPORTED WORKS from FRANCE, 

ON 

DESIGN IN ART. 



The following very superior Works, which are elaborately illustrated by 
EngniTings, show, by educational means, the correct mode of Instruction 
in Desig:n for elementary purposes, and for practice in drawing accurately 
and with elegance of style, in the Fine and Useful Arts. 

The superiority of French artists in making drawings for every purpose 
of refinement is an admitted fact; and the Works now submitted by 
Mr. Wbale for sale, at Parisian prices, will afford ample evidence of the 
necessity of resorting to more correct principles of drawing from classic 
models than has hitherto been followed in this country. 

To practical Architects, Builders, Masons, Carvers, Decorative Painters, 
and Designers generally, these Works afford abundant examples for adop- 
tion, as they are drawn with the most perfect clearness and taste for the 
display of interior and exterior decoration in domestic and public edifices. 

For Designs in Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery these volumes may be 
consulted with peculiar advantage, while they are no less calculated to 
advance the successful progress of the Amateur in the study and pursuit 
of true principles. 

The Student in Engineering, as well as the practical Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineer, will also be enabled to select a volume appropriated to 
the advancement of this branch of Art, and which will be found to contain 
Specimens projected and drawn with a view to their improvement in the 
art of shadowing machines, tools, and implements, and also of constructive 
works. 

To the Trustees of Government Schools of Design, Mechanic Institutes, 
Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, and to Professional Men 
and Amateurs, the following list is more especially addressed. 

1. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ a L'ARCHITEC- 

TURE ; folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in 
shadows and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of 
France, price £ 2. Paris, 

2. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS applique a MECANIQUE ; 

folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in shadows 
and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of France, 
price £2. Parit, 



WORKS PROM PRANCB — conttmied. 



3. COURS ELEMENTAISES de LAVIS mpiAkfaS ^ ORNEMENTA' 
TION ; fitlio Toliraie, oontainiiig 20 dabontely engraved plates, in 
ihadowB and ooloim, voy findy executed by the best artists of 
fnnett price £ 1. J^t 



4. COURS de DESSIN poor L'ORNRHENT» par Adolphe BOordesiix. 

Thb woriK !• co mp et e d of 8 caluen of 12 plates in the foUowing cHrders 
1 Cahier» Noa. I to 12, Dessins fineaires, combinaiaons des lig;ne8 
droitca, des dnies, et deseosrbea. 2 Cahier, Nos. 13 to 24, Construc- 
tion de rOrnement, Traits depms la Charpente jusqn'an an tndt pur. 
3 Cahier, Noa. 25 to 36, Etudes elementaires. Traits accas^ et par- 
ties l%^iement ombr^. 4 Cahier, Nos. 37 to 48, Etudes gradneesy 
Ttaits Increment ombres et parties termin^es. S, 6, 7, and 8 Cafaoers, 
Ito. 49 to 96, Compocitioiis progressives. 2 vols, huge foUo^ 96 ]^te8» 
weQ and eUboiately ezecuted, ]Hriee £ 3. Pari»» 

5. ETUDES d'ORNEMENTS anx denx CRAYONS pnisees dans les 

quatie teles, par Jnlien ; folio, 60 plates mounted, in fiie-stmile of 
crayon drawings of eaiiched ornaments. £ 3. PaHg, 

6. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES et COMPLETES d'ARCHITECTURE eC 

de Lavis, par J. B. Tripon ; large folio, 24 fine plates, comprising^ the 
Orders oiif Architectme, moinldiBgs with profiles, ornaments, and forms 
of their pri^rtion, art of shadovring, doors^ balusters, parterres, &&» 
&c.ft &C., price £h 4m, Paris, 

7. SPECIMENS for DRAWING, SHADOWING, and ELABORATING 

the exterior and interior of Houses, drawn on a large seale, in large 
AtiM folio, consisting of Style Renaissance — Old French, Modem 
French, Italian, Venetian, English, and Parisian. 12 plates, very 
fln^y executed, 15«. Parts. 

*«* The plates are entitled 'Architecture Modeme, Plans d'en- 
•emple de details, coupe, et elcTations, constructions au Lams, (Voir la 
planoha 2 nour la coupe Tcrticale des deux ailes, et coupe longi- 
tttdhMde de Ventre et chi grand corps de logis.)' 

I. ANClENTand MODERN ARCHITECTURE: an unique and universal 
eiftUMtioB of Examples of Architectural Edifices, with sections and 
details* forming a History of Architecture of difierent Nations, fron> 
the earUesI period to the present ; containing descriptive accounts and 
trchKologtcal notices by MM. Jomard, ChampolUon-ngeac, Lang- 
lois, Dubeux, Em. Breton, Raoul-Rochette, L. Vandoyer, de Cau- 
mont, Giraultde Prangey, Lenoir, J. Gailhabaud, etc.; in 4 vols« laige 
4to.> accompanied by 400 very finely executed plates, engraved by 
the best engravers of England and France. Published, unbound, by 
Messrs. Didot, of Paris, at 300 francs. Price dS 12. 12*. Bound copies, 
price i6 14. 14«. ParU. 

\* This is a work of the highest character yet published on 
Architecture, useful in practice as a book containing the sevend 
Styles and Ages, profusely displayed in splendid engravings, and 
equally adapted to the drawing-room or the library. The foUowing 
ttst is from Messn. Didot's Catalogue : 
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DETAIL DES VOLUMES. 



Ire SERIE. 



Planches. 



Le Kdlaca, & EUora, 
Temple Vuooa- Karma, k Ellora, 
Temple d'Aro^ris, k Edfou, 
Sp^os d'Athor, k Ebsamboul, 
IxMnlM 



2 
2 

3 
2 
[^mibean de NakachURoustam, 1 

Temple dans Pile de Goszo, 2 

Tr£aorerie d'Atr^, k Myc^nes, 8 

Acropole de Tyrinthe et de Mycknes, 2 
Porte des Liona, k Myc^nea, 1 

Ordirea greca, 1 

Temple de Jupiter, k S^linonte, 1 

Temple de S^ii^te, 2 

Temple de Th^^, k Ath^nes, 2 

Temple de Minerve, k Ath&nea, 2 

Temple de Vesta, k Tivoli, 3 

Baiailiijues de Pomp4i, de Rome, etc., 1 
▲mphith^tre Flavien (le Colis^e), k 

Rome, 6 

Amphithd&tre de Pola, 2 

Monuments celtiques, 10 

Baailique de ikunt- Clement, k Rome, 2 
Basilique de Saint-George, au V^abre, 3 
Eglise de Grotta-Ferrata, 1 

£gli8e de Saint- Vital, k Ravenne, 2 

Cath^drale d'Ath^nes, 2 

Cbapelle de Cividal du Frioul, 2 

Eglise de Sainte-Marie, k Toscanella, 5 
Egliae de San-Miniato, pr^ Florence, 4 
C^^drale de Bonn, 1 

Hoaqu^ de Cordoue, 6 

If oaqu^ de Toulonn au Caire, 2 

Moaqu^ d'El-Moyed, au Caire, 8 

Eglise de Saint- Fran9ois, k Assise, 4 
Cath^drale de B&le, 1 

Pslais Foscarl, k Venise, I 

Effliae de Saint-Zacharie, k Venise, 1 
Builioth^ue de Saint-Marc, k Venise, 1 
Nouvelles Procuraties, k Venise, 1 

Egliae de Saint- Gervais, k Paris, I 

E^iae de Saint-Paul-Saint-Louis, k 

Paris, 1 

EgUse de l'H<ytel des Invalides, k Paris, 8 
Halle au Bl«, k Paris, 2 

Mardi^ Saint- Germain, k Paris, 2 



He SERIE. 



I 
I 
1 
4 
3 
I 
2 
2 



Sphinx, lions et b^liers ^gyptiens, 
Palais de M^nephtah, a Thebes, 
Maisons ^yptiennes, 
Temple de Psestum^ 
Amphith^tre de Nimes, 
Arc de Trajan, k B^n^vent, 
Are de Septime S^^re, k Rome, 
Tombeau de Cafus Cestiua, k Rome, 
Tombesui de Cecilia M^teUa, k Rome, 8 
Basilique de Sainte-Marie in Cosmedin, 

k Rome, 2 

Ambons k Saint- Laurent, k Rome, 2 
Cloitre de Saint- Paul hors les murs, 3 
Porche de I'atrium de I'^lise de Lorsch, 2 
Eglise de Saveni^res, 1 

Eglise de Saint-Martin, k Angers, 3 

Eglise du Theotocos, k Constantinople, 3 
Eglise de Saint- Front, k P^rigueux, 4 



Planehes. 
Atttel de P^glise de Combourg, 2 

Portes sculpt^es del' Eglise du Capitole, 

k Cologne, 9 

Portail de T^glise de Saint-Jaeques, k 

Ratisbonne, s 

Portail de la cath^drale de Strasbourg, 1 
Maisons de Cologne, 3 

Eglise de Saint-Simon, k Palerme, 3 
Cath^rale de Palerme, l 

Cath^drale de Fribourg, l 

Cath^drale de Cologne, lo 

Eglise de Saint- Etienne, k Vienne, 4 
Eglise de Saint- Laurent, k Nuremberg, I 
Caikh^rale d'York, s 

Cldture du choeur de Notre-Dame, k 

Paris, 5 

Jub^ de l*£glise de la Madeleine, k 

Troyes, 2 

Chaire de T^glise de Saint- Etienne, k 

Vienne, | 

Buffet d'orgue de la cath^rale de 

Strasbourg, i 

Fonts baptismaux, en Angleterre, 1 

Eglise de Dorchester (fenitre), i 

Salle capitulaire, k Salisbury, l 

Maison de Jacaues Coeur, k Bourges, 6 
H6tel de ville, a Saumur, 2 

Tombeau de I'^yfique Bridport, k Salia* 

Ijury, 1 

Eglise de V^theuil, ' 2 

Vitraux de la cath^rale d'Auch, 2 

Tombeau de Louis XII., k Saint- Denis, 2 
Egliae de Saint-Paul, k Londres, 3 

Ille SERIE. 

Fortillcationa helliniquea (prks Mis- 

solonghi), 1 

Sp^s d^Abou-Sembyl, 3 

Hemi-Sp^ k Girch^, 2 

Temple de Khons k Karaae, 3 

Tombeaux hypog^ens k Th&bes et k 

Beni-Hassan, l 

Pyramldes de Giseh, etc. 2 

Th^tre de Jassus, l 

Murs et porte de Mess^ne, I 

Temple de THonneur et de la Vertu, k 

Rome, 1 

Temple dit la Maiaon Carrie, k Nimes, 1 
Palais de Diocl^tien, k Spalatro, 1 

Maison de Pansa, k Pompei, 1 

Forum de Pompei, 2 

Grand Th^&tre de Pompei, l 

Thermes d'Antonin Caracalla, I 

Pont k Alcantara, et aqueduc pr^ Nimes, I 
Murs de Pompei et de Fal^ries, 2 

Tombeau de la famille Plautia, l 

Eglise de Saint-Taxisrque, k Athknes, l 
Mosqu^e de Hassan, au Caire, 2 

Baptistire Saint-Jean, k Poitiers, 6 

Cath^drale de Spire, 6 

Cath^drale Saint- Martin, k Mayence, 2 
Eglise de Hadiscoe, i 

Cath^drale de Bourges (porche), 3 

Baptist^ de Pise, I 

Ei^tise de Notre-Dame, k Treves, 3 

Sainte-Marie des Fleurs, k Florence, 9 
Ciborium de Saint-Paul, hors les murs, 3 
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•it 

Clflitrede 



1 

3 

k Hsoorre ( Kftriiriinger- 

0» 8 

Poota d' Avignon et de Cahon, i 

FoitiAeataona d'Aigaes-Mortea, l 

Cliapelle fnn^nuic, k Fontcrnnlt, l 

Efflite de U Cbartieaae, pr^ PaTie, S 

Bwiliqoe de Saint- Pierre, k Rome, 

EgliM de Gtaon, 5 

Egliie dn Ridemptenr, k Veniae, 8 

Egliae de Saint- Edenne-da- Mont, k 

Para, 8 

Egliae de Saint-Ignace, k Rome, 1 

CathMrale d' Evreux (hoiaeriea), S 

Hotel-de-Ville de Cologne, 3 
Toniheau du doge Vaodramini, k Veniae, 2 

Docks de Londrea, 1 

IVe SERIE. 
Palaia k Pera^olis, S 

Teroplea de Mtnerve Poliade, etc., S 

Monum. chor. de Lyaicratea, k Ath^nea, 1 
Hortogre et Tour dea Venta, Atfateea, 1 
Tombeau k Telmiaaua, 1 

Tombeaux ^trusquea, 7 

Nymph^ pr^ de Rome et k Albano, 3 
C . de Romuloa, dtt de Caracalla k Rome, 1 
Baailique de Saint- Sabaa, k Rome, 1 

C'athMrale de Trivea, 9 



Baptist^ et tombeaa de Saint-Con- 

atantin. k Rome, 1 

Egliae de Notie-Dame dn Port, k Cler- 
mont, 3 
Egliae de MannoatierB, 4 
Egliae de Boyat, 1 
Ciyptea romanea, i 
Tombeaux danalmeadi^dnledeTr^ea, S 
Alhambia. k Grenade, S 
ChapeDe Palatine, k Palenne, 3 
Egliae de Saint-Botolph. k Boafcon, S 
Si^ge epiac. dana la baailique Saint- 

Laoxent, 1 

Stalles daoa la caHiddrale d'AmiexM, 3 
Portca dana Tdgliae abbatiale 6k Saint- 

Alban, 1 

Chkteaa de Meilhant, 5 

Sarcophage de Sir Thomaa Carew, I 

Tombeaa de Sir Tliomaa Tlropenell, 1 
Chapelle a^nlcrale k Montmonllon, 3 
Egliae de Saint- Fraii9oia dea Nobles, a 

Perugia, S 

Palais Strozzi, k Florence, 1 

Loge des Laneea, k Florenee, 1 

Maiaons, k Rouen, I 

Cbftteau de Chambord, I 

Chftteaad'Asay-le-Rideaa, 8 

Fort de Saint-Andr^, k Veniae, 3 

Tombeaa du cardinal d*Amboiae, a 

Rouen, S 

Eglise du J^na, k Rome, 3 

Monnmenta mexicaina, IS 



9. BNCYCLOPEDIE d'ARCHITECTURE, Journal Mbnsuel: con- 
tenant 120 Planches g^av^es publiees sous la direction de M. Victor 
Calliat, Architecte ; un Texte descriptif et des Notices historiques par 
M. Adolphb Lance, Architecte. 2 vols. (2 years) 4to. £ 2. 12«. 6i2. 

VEncyclop^die d^ Architecture^ publiee sous le patronage des Artistes 
les plus ^minents, coropte maintenant deux annees d'existence. Le 
grand succes qui a accueilli cette publication des son d^ut prouve que 
VEditeur, en errant pour MM. les Architectes un organe v^itaUe- 
roent usual, est venu remplir une lacune important. 

Ce qui recommande particulierement VEncychpediecT Architecture, 
c^eit d abord que les planches qui y figurent, au lieu d'etre de simples 
illustntioQi plus ou moins bien choisies, mais isolees entre eUes, se 
rcdient au contraire pour former des series completes d'un int^r^ 
s^ieux et durable. En d'autres termes, ce n'est pas seulement telle 
ou telle partie d'un Edifice que Tabonn^ de VEncyclop4die d'Architee- 
/Mr# trouve dans son journal, c'est Fenaemble et tous let ditails de eet 
^d^c9 $ et cela est si vrai que, dans un temps qui n'est pas ^oign^, ce 
Hecuell contiendra des monographies completes des monuments dont 
U nomenclature suit: Notrs-Dame db Paris, — Sainte-Cbapellb, 
— Cathrorals dr Chartres,—> Chateaux db Chambord bt db 
Qaillon, — Palais dr Louvre, — Bibliothequb Sainte-Genb- 
viKVR, — Prison Mas as, etc. Ces monographies relives s^par^ment 
(brmoront un jour, par la combinaison la plus ^conomiqae, une vM- 
/•A/# kikHQtkSque d'architecte. 

On le voit, VBmeyckp^ie d* Architecture est avant tout une collec- 
tion d*ouvrages s^pares sur des monuments choisis parmi les plus 
re marquables, et dont la plupart n'avaient 4t6 jusqu'ii ce jour ni 
rffep^ft ni ffrw^, nipubli^, ^arit. 
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PUBLISHED BT 

JOHN WBALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



SEBIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS 

FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS. 
♦ 

1854. 

1. Cmkhistrt, by Prof. Fownes, F.11.S., including Agricultural Che- 

mistry, for the use of Farmers. 4th edition . . • .Is. 

2. K'jkTUBAL Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson. 2Dd edition . . ]«. 

3. GxoLOOT, by Lieut.-Col. Fortlock, F.R.S., &c. 2ud edition . 1«. 6d, 

4. 5. HiNEBALOOT, by D. Varley, 2 vols. 2nd edition . . . • 2«. 

6. MECHANICS, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition • • . . I«. 

7. Klkctricitt, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S. 3rd edition U, 6d, 

8. 9^ 10. Magnbtism, by the same, 3 Tols. Zt, 6d. 

11, 11* Electric Telegraph, History of the, by £. Highton, C.E., 

double Part 2<. 

12, Pmkuxatics, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition • . . . 1«. 

13, 14, 15. CiYiL Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 vols. ; and 

15* Supplement it,Cd, 

16. Abchitectxtrb (Orders of), by W. H. Leeds. 2nd edition . . U. 

17. Architecture (Styles of), by T. Bury, Architect. 2nd edition, with 

additional cuts . ^ . Is. Cd» 

18. 19. Architecture (Principles of Design in), by £. L. Garbett, 

Architect, 2 vols. 2a 

20, 21. Perspective, by G. Pyne, Artist, 2 vols. Srd edition . . 2.-^. 

22. Building, Art of, by E. Dobson, C.E. 2nd edition . • . . 1«. 

23, 24. Brick-making, Tile-making, &c., Art of, by the some, 2 vols. 2a 

25, 26. Masonrt and Stone-cutting, Art of, by the same, with illus- 
trations of the preceding, in 1 6 4to. atlas plates .... 2;. 

27, 28. Painting, Art of, or a Grammar of Colouring, by Georgo 

Fiflld, Esq., 2 vols. . 2s, 

29. Draining Districts and Lands, Art of, by G. R. Dempsey, C.E. . Is. 

30. Draining and Sewage of Towns and Buildings, Art of, by 

G. R. Dempsey, C.£. U. 

31. Well-sinking and Boring, Art of, by G. R. Bumell, C.E. 2ud 

edition la. 

32. Use of Instruments, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M.A. Srd edition }s, 

33. Constructing Cranes, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R S., C.E. , . . 1*. 

34. Steam Engine, Treatise on the, by Dr. Lardner , . . . • l«. 

35. Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, Art of, by 

Lient.-Gen. Sir J. Burgoyoe, K.C.B., R.E. 2nd edition . .If. 
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36» 37, 38 f 39. DicnoKAmT ov Tnucs used bj Architects, BnOderSy 
Civil and Mcduancal Bngiiieen, Surreyon, Artists, Ship-boiMers, 
&c<^ 4 vols. ....••....4f. 

40. GLASs-STAnnxG, Art of, hj Dr. M. A. Gessert ....!«. 

41. pAcrmrc oif Glass, Easagr on, hy E. O. fkMBber|p . • .If. 

42. CoTTAGB BuLLOiNG, Trcstise OB, 2iid editioii It. 

43. TvBf7LAB. Ain> GiBLDKK Bridgss, and others. Treatise on, more 

particolarly describing the Britannia and Conway Bridges, with 
Experiments If. 

44. FouKDATiovs, fte;, Treatiae OB, by B. DohtoB, C.E. ... Is. 

45. Lnns, Cbmknts, Mobtass, Cohcbjets, Mastics, fte., T^vatise on, 

by Geo. R. Bvndl, C.E. If. 

46. CoNSTRucmfo Ain> RKPAnmrG Commox Boads, Treatiae on the 

Art of, by H. Law, C.E If. 

47r 48, 49. CoNSTBucnoN AND Illumination of Lighthousbs, 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols. • • . . 3i. 

50. Law op Contracts vok Wobks ahd Skrticbs, Treatise om. the, 

by David Gibbons, Esq. Ic 

31, 52, 53. Natal Abchttbctitbx, Principles of the Science, Treatise 

on, by J. Peake, N. A., 3 vols 3f. 

54. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigging op Ships, Treatise on, by 

R. Kipping, N. A. . If. 6^ 

55, 56. Navigation, Ti^tise on: thb Bailor's Sba-Book. — ^Howto 

keep the log and work it off — ^Latitude and longitude — Great Circle 
Sailing — Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an ^^planatiffli 
of Terms used, with coloured iUostrations of Flags, 2 vols. . . 2f. 

57, 58. Warming and Ybntilation, Treatise on the Principles of the 

Art of, by Ohss. Tomlinson, 2 vols. 2f . 

59. Stbam Boilsrs, Treatiae on, by R. Armstrong, C.E. . If. 

60, 61. Land and EMonnaBiNG Subtbtino, Tfeatise on, by T. Baker, 

C.E., 2 vols. 2f. 

62. Railway Dbtails, Litroductoiy Sketches of, by R. M^ Stephenson, 

C.E If. 

63, 64, 65. Agricultural Buildings, Treatise on the Construction of, 

on Motive Powers, and the Machinery of the Steading ; and on 
Agricnltural Field Engines, Machines, and Implements, by G. H. 

Andrews, 3 vols 3f. 

66. Clat Lands and Loamt Soils, Treatise on, by Prof. Donaldson, A.E. If. 

G7» 68. Clock and Watch-making, and on Church Clocks, Treatise 

on, by E. B. Demson, M.A., 2 vols 2f. 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on» by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. . . 2f. 

71. PiANO-FoRTB, Instruction for PUying the, by the same . . .. If. 

72, 73, 74, 75. Rbcbnt Fossil Shblls, Treatise (A Manual of the 

MoUusca) on, by Samuel P. Woodward, and illustrations, 

4 vols it. 

76, 77. Dkscriptivb Gbombtry, Treatise on, by J. F. Hesther, M.A., 

2 vols 2f. 

77*. Economy op Fubl, Treatise on, particularly with reference to Re. 
verberatory Furnaces for the Manufacture of Iron and Steam 
Boilers, by T. S. Prideaux, Esq. ... . I<. 



NEW LIST OF WORKS. 



RUDIMENTART WORKS. 

78, 79. Steam as applied to General Purposes and Locohotitb 

£2«QiNBB, Treatifle oo, hy J. SewaU, G.£^ 2 vols 2i. 

79* Rudimentabt Work on Pjiotoorapht, containing full instructions 
in the Art of producing Photographic Pictures on any material 
and in any colour ; and also Tables of the Composition and Pro- 
perties of the Chemical Substances used in the several Photographic 
Processes. By Dr. H. Halleor, of Berlin. Translated from the 
German, by the advice of Baron A. von Humboldt, by Dr. Strauss 1«. 

80, 81. Marinx Engines, and on thb Screw, &c, Treatise on, by R. 

Murray, C.E., 2 vols 2t. 

80*, 81*. Embanking Lands from thb Sba, iho Practice of, treated as 
a Means of Profitable Employment of Capital, by John Wiggins, 
F.G.S., liand Agent and Surveyor, 2 vols. 2^. 

82. 82*. Power of Water, as applied to Drive Fmur-Mills, 

Treatise on the, by Joseph Glynn, F.R.&, C.E 2g. 

83. Boox-Kbbpino, Treatise on, by James Haddon, M.A. . . , U. 

82**, 83*. Coal Gas, Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of, by Samuel Hughes, C.E., 3 vols. . . . , St. 

83**. Construction of Locks, Treatise on the, with illustrations . It. 6(2. 

83 bU. Principles of the Forms of Ships and Boats, by W. 

Bland, Esq. U. 

84. Arithmetic, Elementary Treatise on, the Tlieory, and numerous Ex- 

amples for Practice,and for Self-Examination, by Prof. J. B>. Young U.6d, 
84*. KsT to the above, by Prof. J. R. Young . . . . Is. 6d. 

85. EqvATiONAL Arithmbtic: Questions of Interest, Annuities, and 

General Commerce, by W. Hipsley, Esq. U. 

86. 87. Algebra, Elements of, for the use of Schools and Self-Instruc- 

tion, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. 2t. 

88, 89. Gbombtrt, Principles of, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. . . 2s. 

90. Geometry, Analytical, by James Hann U. 

91, 92. Plane and Spherical Trioonombtrt, Treatises on, by the 

same, 2 vols 2t. 

93. Mensuration, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. . . U. 

94, 95. Logarithms, Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Astrono- 

mical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calculations, by 

H. Law, C.G:.,2vo1s. 2«. 

96. Popular Astronomy, EUementary Treatise on, by the Rev. Robert 

Main, M.R.A.S. ....*.... l«. 

97. Statics and Dynamics, Principles and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. Is. 

98, 98*. Mechanism, and Practical Construction of Machines^ 

Elements of, by the same, 2 vols. • , < > • .2;. 

99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, Tlieory and Practice 

of, by R W. Jeans, R.N.C., Portsmouth, 2 vols. . . . 2^. 

101. Differential Calculus, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. . . Is. 

102. Integral Calculus, by Homersham Cox, M.A If. 

103. Integral Calculus, Collection of Examples of the, by James Hann U. 

104. Differential Calculus, Collection of Examples of the, by J. 

Haddon, M.A. . . . . . . . . . . 1& 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, First Mnemonical 

Lessons in, by the Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A. U, 6(f. 
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BUDUfENTABY WORKS. 



or a9VOATXovA& ^nro] 

OB 

YolomeB intended for Pablic Instruction and for Beference : 

Now in the amne of Publication, ^ 

Thb pablie fibToor with which the Radimenterj Works on seientifie subjects hare 
been reeeiyed induces the Pnblisher to commence a New Series, somewhat different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. The 
DiCTiONABiBS of the Modern Lanouaqbs are arranged for facility of reference, 
so tliat the English traveller on the Continent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with &e respective languages They will also be found of essential 
service for the desk in the merchaut's office and the counting-house, and more 
particularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. 

The want of small and concise Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long been 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires 
a book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is 
the first attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of the Greek 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued hiBtorisal writers. The extensive 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amount 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of the 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge, when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
will be found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for without 
a knowledge of the principles of the English constitution, and of tliose events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it is impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national 
welfare, or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; 
and this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective 
franchise may be extended- and the system of government become more under 
the influence of public opinion. 

The scholastic application of tliese volumes has not been overlooked, and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given, will show their 
appUcability to the course of historic study punued in the Universities t^ 
Cambridge and London. 

1, 2. Constitutional History of England, 2 vols., by W. D. Hamilton 2<. 

3, 4, DOWN TO Victoria, by the 

same .^ 2s, 

£. Outline op tub History op Greece, by the same . . . • 1<. 

(). — ■ to its becoming a RoUAlf 

Province, by the same . Is, Gd. 

7. OuTUNE History of Romb^ by tlie same i^ 

8, _ ■ — — — 10 THE Beclinb, by the same , . j^ 



NEW LIST OF WORKS. 



EUDIMENTARY WORKS, 

9, 10. A Chkosoloqt or Civil and £cclb»U8Tical Histoby, Livbrjl- 
TUBK, SciENCEf AND Akt, from the earlieat time to a late period, 
2 yol8.j by Edward Law. 2f. 

il. Grammab of thb English LiNauAOB, for use in Schools and for 

Private Instruction, by Hyde Clarke, Esq., D.C.L. . . , U. 

12, 13. DicnoNART OF THE ENGLISH Lanouagb. A new and compressed 
Dictionary of the English Tongue, as Spoken and Written, including 
above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work, 
and including 10,000 additional Meanings of Old Words, 2 vols, 
in 1, by the same 2<. 6<2. 

U. Gaamhab of thb Greek Language, by H. C. Hamilton . . U. 

15, 16. DiCTIONABT of THB GbBEK AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, by H. It. 

Hamilton, 2 vols, in 1 2s, 

17, 18. English and Greek Languages, 2 vols, in 1, 

by the same 2s. 

19. Grammar of the Latin Language U. 

20, 21. Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages . . • 2«. 

22, 23. English and Latin Languages ...&>. 

24. Gbammar of the French Language, by Dr. Strauss, late Lecturer 

at Bet!an9on ] s. 

25. Dictionary of the French and English Languages, by A. Elwes If. 

26. English and French Languages, by the same !«. 

27. Grammar of the Italian Language, by the same . . . . 1«. 

28, 29. Dictionary of the Italian, English, and French Languages, 

by the same U, 

30, 31. ' English, Italian, and French Languages, 

by the same , Is. 

32, 3i French, Italian, and English Languages, 

by the same Is. 

34. Grammar of the Spanish Language, by the same . . . . U. 

35, 36. Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, by the 

same . 2/. 

37, 38. ' Engush and Spanish Languages, by the 

same • • 25. 

39. Grammar of the German Language, by Dr. Strauss . • . 1^ 

40. Classical German Reader, from the best Authors, by the same . !<• 

41,42, 43. Dictionaries of the English, German, and French 

Languages, by N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 3 vols. ^• 

44, 45. Dictionary of the Hebrew and English and English and 
Hebrew Languages, containing all the new Biblical and Rabbinical 
words, 2 vols, (together with the Grammar, which may be had * 
separately for 1«.), by Dr. BressUu, Hebrew Professor . Bs* 



SUPPLZaaEONrTARY TO THB SBRZES. 

DoMiSTic Meoicinb ; or complete and comprehensive Instructions for Self-aid 
by simple and efficient Means for the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health ; originally written by M. Raspail, and now fully translated and 
adapted to the use of the British public Is. 6<L 



3 JOHN WEALE'S 



GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for the 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, -1851 : 

Illustrated by 28 large folding Plates, embracing plans, eleyations, sections, and 
details, laid down to a large scale from the working drawings of the Contractors, 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., by Charles Downes, Architect ; with a 
scientific description by Charles Cowper, C.E. 

In 4 Farts, royal quarto, now complete, price £1. 10#., 
or in cloth boards, lettered, price £1. Il«. 6d. 

*^t* This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out as to enable 
yhe Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a similar nature, either more 
or less extensive. 



SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 



ON THE 



THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Copious explanatory tcxt^ illustrated by numerous examples, 2 Vols., very neat 

in half-morocco. 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations affords con- 
chisive evidence of the importance which they attached to the 
construction of secure and extensive Harbours, as indispensably 
necessary to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 
successful estabUshment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

To this important subject, and more especially vrith reference to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may add to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
imderstood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
useful to the Engineering Profession. 

The Plates are executed by the best mechanical Engravers; the Views finely 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Pye : all the Engineering Plates have dimen- 
sions, with every explanatory detail for professional use. 



NEW LIST OF WORKS. 



In octavo, cloth boardt, price 9*. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULA, CO-EmCIENTS, 

AND TABLES, 

For finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Short Tubes, Diaphragms, Mouth-pieces, Pipes, Drains, Streams, 
and Eivers. 

BY JOHN NEVIIXE, 

AKCHITBCT AND C.E., USMBER ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, MEMBER IKST. C. E. 

ISSI.AND, MEMBER GEOLOGICAL 80C. IRELAND, COUNTY SURVEYOR OP 

LOUTH, AND OF THE COUNTY OF THE TOWN OF DROOHEDA. 

This work contains above 150 different hydraulic formulae (the 
Continental ones reduced to English measures), and the most ex- 
tensive and accurate Tables yet pubHshed for finding the mean 
velocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers ; with experimental results and co- 
efficients ; — effects of friction ; of the velocity of approach ; and of 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions; — the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
AND WEIR-BASINS; — cxtcnt of back-watcr from weirs; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power, &c. 



TEEDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Pablisbed in 74 Parts, price 2s. 6d, each, in 4to, illustrated by very numerous 
engravings and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete iu 
3 voU. bound in 4, in elegant balf-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a Half. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and ampl^ elucidating, in every detail, its modifications 
and applications, its duties and consumption of fuel, with an 
investigation of its principles and the proportions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength ; including examples of British and American 
recently constructed engines, with details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-known andshighly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredgold's 
national Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled from the practioe of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules for construction, and for the calculation of its power in 
all cases — has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
English editions, and in Translations on the Continent. These 
editions being now out ofjsrint, the proprietor has been induced to 
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TRBD60LD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improvements in the . construction and 
practical operations of the steam engine both at home and abroad. 

The work is divided into the sections named below, either of 
which may be purchased separately : working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more especially apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employed. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed, have 
contributed original and really practical papers of the utmost utiHty ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A 
copious Index for reference is added. 

Division A. Locomotive EngineSi 41 plates and 55 wood-cutSi complete, making 
Vol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £2. I2a, 6d. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American, numerous plates and wood- 
cuts, making Vol. II.; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price £3. 138, 6d, 

Division C to G. making Vol. III., and completing the work, comprising 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for Mills, and several examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocco, price 
JS3. 13«. 6d, 

LIST OF PLATES. 
DIVISION A. — LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



^ Elevation of the 8-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Dukb, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed>pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump; details of 
inside framing, centre axle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pyracmon 6-wheeled 
goods' engine on the Great Western 
Railway. 

Half-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

Elevation of a portion of the working 
gear of ditto. 

Diagrams, by J. Scwell, L. E., of re- 
sistances per ton of the train ; and 
portion of engines of the class of (he 



Great Britain locomotive, includ- 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various velocities ; also of the ad- 
ditional resistance in fbs. per ton of 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistance per ton 
of the engine and tender when un- 
loaded. 

Side and front elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introduced on the 
Eastern Counties Railway by James 
Samuel, C.E., Resident Engineer. 

Longitudinal and cross section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan and section of 
cylinders, details and sections, pisfcou 
full size. 

Elevation of the outside-cylinder tank 
engine made by Sharpe Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, for the Man- 
chester and Bumingham Railway. 

Section of c/linder and other parts, 
and part elevation of ditto. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of both enda, with 
sectional parts. 

Mr. Edward Woods' experiments on the 
several sections of old and modem 



NEW UST OF WORKS. 




open; % 8, 




Tdvcs 

open; %.4, 

stroke 

exhanstion 

Ml 
xt off ; % 9, 

completed. 

Ditto, drawn and eagnrod to lialf 
fig. 1, old Talve, -^-inch lap ; %. 2, 
|»mdi lap ; fig. 3, f -indi 1^ ; fig. 4, 
f.uicii lap, Giaj's patent; fig. 5, 
l-mdi lap. 

Elevation of a six-wheded loeomolhre 
eng^ and tender, Ho. I&, eon- 
stnicted by Menn. Taylenr, Ynlean 
FoundxT, Wanington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Long^tadioal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boiler removed. 

Elevations oi fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, of ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Elevation ofMessra. Robert Stephenson 



Plan and details of 



I 



Section of firD-box* 




devatMMttoftlie 



Flan of a Bx-wheded engine on the 
Birmingham and Shreusbnrr RaO- 
war, constructed by Mcssn. Eury, 
Cnrtis, and Kennedy, livopooL 

L(»^tadinal section oif dittow 

Sectional elevation of the snioke4xix, Sl 

Sectional elevation of the fire«box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the looomolive engine and 
tender, Plkws, adapted for h^ 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. jit 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Nevrcastle, and 
Berwick Railvray Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boiler, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &c 

Plan of ditto. 

Plan of the working gear, details, &c. 



Forty 'One plata and ffly-fivt wood engravinff9. 



DIVISION B. MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntless, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at A B on plan, 
longitudinal section at C D on plan 
of ditto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Ter&ible, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 
cylinder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions of engines. 

Transverse seccion and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing also bunkers, 
paddles, &c. 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penu 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boiler of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder* 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mary and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field. Longi- 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto, showing 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of H. M. steam vessfil 
SiMooM, constructed by James Watt 
& Co., of London and Soho. 
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Longitudinal section of the Simoom. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Red Rotkb, side view 
and plan. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Cross sections of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plans of iressel. 

Plan of the engine of H. M. steam frigate 
Phonix. 

Longitudinal section of engine of ditto. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Ritby steam Tessel, ele- 
yation and plan. 

Sheer draught and plan of yessel. 

Pkn of engine of the WfLBSBVORCB, 
Hull and London packet. 

Cross section of ditto and vessel. 

Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 

Elevation of eng:ines of ditto. 

Engines of the Bb&enics, Hon. £. L 
Co.'s tteam yesseL 

Section of ditto. 

Sheer draught and phm, atem view, 
and body plan of vessel. 

View of the Bbkbmicb, whilst at sea. 

Boilers of H. M. ships Hbmcbs, Spit- 
FiRB, and Firefly. 

Kingston's yalves, as fitted on board 
sea-going vessels for blow->off injec- 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steam vessel African. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M. S. Mbdea. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of 
ditto. 

Sheer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seaward's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a float of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel in motion, and 
positions of a float of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion. 

Cycloidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming" and sailing of 
the Calboonia, VANGtJARD, Asia, 
and Mbdea. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship MEOifiRA. 

Engine of the steam boat New World, 



T. F. Secor & Co., Engineen, New 
York. Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed^ 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. 

Details, plan and elevation of beams^ 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c. 
of the steam boat New World. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U.S. mail steamers Ohio 
and Gborgia. Longitudina] section. 

Elevations and eross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam-chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and valve gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, and plan of piston o£ 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Water- 
Witch. Sectional elevatien. 

Steam-chests and cyUnders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhatan. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati American packet Buckeye 
State. 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the Buckeye State. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house fhime. 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Saranac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. S. steamer Susque- 
hanna. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacific steam 
packet engine. 

Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end views. 

Ditto ditto. 



Biffhiif'-flve engravings and fiftg^one wood-euts. 



NEW LIST OF WORKS. 
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]»iyiBION C. TO O., FORMING VOL. III. 
STATIONAKT ENGINES^ FtTMPING ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 

Side elevation of pumping engine, U. S. 

dock. New York. 
End elevation of ditto. 
Elevaxiqn and section of the pumps, 

ditto. — 2 plates. 
Boilers of pumping engines, ditto. 
Boilers, Details, &c. of pumping engines, 

ditto. 
Flan of the hoileis, ditto. 
Isometrical projection of a rectangular 

boiler. 
Flan and two sections of a cylindrical 

boiler. 
Bmnton's apparatus for feeding fomace- 

fires by means of machuiery» 
Farts of a high-preisuxe engine with a 

4-passaged cock. 
Section of a double-acting condensing 

engine. 
Sectionr. of a common atmospheric en- 
gine. 
On the construction of pistons. 
Section of steam pipes and valves. 
Apparatus for opening and closing steam 

passages. 
Farallel motions. — 2 plates. 
Flan and elevation of an atmospheric 

engine. 
Elevation of a single-^ctiBg Boolton 

and Watt engine. 
Double-acting engine lor raising water. 
Double-acting engine for impelling 

machinery. 
Maudslay's portable condensing engine 

for impelling machinery. 
Indicator for measuring the force of 

steam in the cylinder, and diagrams 

ef forms of vessels. 
Section of a steam vessel with its boiler, 

in two parts — diagrams showing fire- 
places — ^longitudinal section through 

boiler and fire-places. 
Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 

engine. 
Flan and section of a steam-boat engine. 
Ten horse-power engine, constructed 

by W. Fairbaim and Co.~4 phites. 
Forty-five horse-power engine, con- 
structed by W. Fairbaim & Co. — 

3 plates. 
Flan and section of boiler for a 20-horse 



engine, at the manufactory of 'W*hit- 

worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messrs. Hague's double-acting cylinder, 

with slides, &c. 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Field, at the 

Chelsea Water-works. — 5 plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. Devjis- 

TATION, 400 H. P. 
Befrigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and brine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basilisk, 

400^H. F. 
Boilers of the Singapors, 470 H.P., 

Feninsular and Oriental Company. 
Original double-story boilers of the 

Gkbat Wkstsbn. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding funnci, 

of H. M. ship Hydra, 220 H.F. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed valves. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packet Undik e, 

(Miller, RavenhiU, & Co.) 100 H. P. 
Cross sections of engines of H. M. mail 

packet Undimb. 
Longitudinal elevation of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board H.M.S. 

Medba, 220 H.P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Flan of the four boilei-s, with the sup- 

plementary steam-chests and shut-off 

valves, of the Avenger. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Nigbr, 400 

H. p., fitted by Maudslay, Sons, and 

Field. 
Experimental boiler, Woolwich Yard. 
Boilers of H. M. S. Terrible, 800 11. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. P. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the Samsjn, 450 H.F. 
Daniel's pyrometer, fuU size. 
Boilers of the Desperate, 400 II. P. 

(Maudslay, So js, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.M.S. Basilisk (2ud 

plate). 
Boilers of the Ukdixe. 
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BoOen of the Koyal Mail stetm 8bi|w 
Asia and Africa, 768 H. P., con- 
stnicted by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H.M. S. La HoGUB, 450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

H. M. S. SiDOM, 560 H. P. Plan of 
telescope funnel. 

RoUers of H. M. S. Brisk, 250 IL P. 

Copper ^ boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
PA.REIL, 350 H. P. (James Watt & 
Co.^ 

American marine boilers, designed and 
ezecnted by C. W. Copdand, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hull of the steam 
packet Pacific, New Yorl and 
Liverpool line. 

Elevation of pumping engines of the 
New Orieans Water-worics, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by £. W. Smith, 
Engineer, constructed at the Allaire 
Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and yalves, chests, 
geariny , &c. 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine vrater-whed 
in openition at Lowell, Massachusets, 
U. S., by J. B. Francis, C.E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

i'lan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfKing and screw- 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for &c engine 
applied to a screw propeUer, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by G. & J. 
Rennie, with deta^. 

Arrangement of engine-room forengines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of H. M. steam vessels Rey- 
nard and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad- 
dle-wheels. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
structed by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal pUn, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
bmlers. 

Transverse section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill-stones, elevation 
of upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLT7STRATIONS. 

Plates. 

Tol. L Locomotive Epgines 41 

II. Marine Engines .85 

IIL Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines 

for Flour-MUlSy j^xamples of Boilers, &c., &c . 100 



Total 



226 



Wood.euts. 
55 
51 

58 

164 



FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 

Some few India paper proofs, bdbre the letters, of this celebrated 
Philosopher and Chemist, to be had, price 2s, 6d. 
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HINTS 

TO 

YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 

COMPBISINa 

JLDVICE TO THOSE WHO, WHILE YET AT SCHOOL ABE DESTINED 

TO THE PROFESSION; 

TO SUCH AS, HAVING PASSED THEIR PUPILAGE, ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL 

AND TO THOSE WHO, HAVING COMPLETED THEIR EDUCATION, 

ARE ABOUT TO PRACTISE: 

TOGZTHEB WITH 

A MODEL SPECIFICATION: 

involving a great varibtt op instructive and suggestive matter^ 
calculated to facilitate their practical operations; 

and to direct them in their conduct, as the responsible 

agents of their emploters, 

and as the rightful judges of a contractor's duty. 
Bt GEOEGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 

CONTENtS : — 



Prefiminary Hints to Yonng Archi- 
tects on the Knowledge of 
Drawing. 
On Serving his Time. 
On Travelling. 
His Plate on the Door. 
Orders, Fhm-drawing. 
On his Taste, Stady of Interiors, 
Interior Arrangements. 
Warming and Ventilating. 
House Building, Stabling. 
Cottages and Villas. 
Model Specification :-* 

General Clauses. 

Foundations, 

WeU. 

Artifidal Foundatlonii 

Brickwork. 

Rubble Masonry with Briok 
Mingled. 

Enira cloUi 



Model Specification : 

Stone-cutting. 

— ^, Grecian or Italian only. 

— , Gothic only. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slating. 

Tiling. 

Plaster and Cement- work. 

Carpenters' Work. 

Joiners* Work. 

Iron and Metal-work. 

Plumbers* Work. 

Drainage. 

Well-digging. 

Artificial Levels, Concrete, 
Foundations, Piling and 
Planking, Paving, Vaulting, 
Bell-hanging, Plumbing, and 
Building generally. 



boards, price ti. 
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ASTRONOMICAL ANNUAL FOR 1854. 



CPWFBIBTWQ 



I. The Ephemctidcs. 

IL On the Cometic Mysteries, hj Professor A. Crestadora, widi Plates. 
III. Notice of the Biography of J. S. Bailly. 

Price It. 



THE WORK ON 

BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 

AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols., bonnd in 3, described in the hoger Catalogue of Publications ; to 
which the foUowing lA the Ssppleiiienty now oompleted, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT TO " THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AND 

ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OP STONE, IRON, 

TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION,'* 



In one Luge 8to yolvime, with explanatory Text and 68 Pktes, comprising 
details and measured dimensions, in Parts as follows : — 

Parti 6«. 

« IL 6s. 



III. 
IV. 



V. & VI. 



6s. 
10s. 
20s. 



Bonnd in half-morocco, uniform with the larger work, price 2/. 10^., or in a 

different pattern at the same price. 



LIST OF PLATES. 



Cast-iron girder bridge, Ashford, Rye 
and Hastings Railway. 

Details, ditto. 

Elevation and plan of truss of St. 
Mary's Viaduct, Cheltenham Rail- 
way. 

Iron road bridge orer the Railway at 
Chalk Farm. : 



Mr. Fairbaim's hollow-girder bridge 

at Blackburn. 
Waterford and Limerick Railway truss 

bridge. 
HoUow-girder bridge over the River 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge over laguues of 

Venice. 
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BRIDGES OF STONE, &C. 



'N^aduct at Beangency, Orleans and 

Tours Railway. 
Oblique cast-iron bridge, on the system 

of M. Polonceao, over the Caiud St. 

Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged elevation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Richmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge oyer the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Ronen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Viaduct of the Valley of Malaoncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge oyer the 

Seine at Suresne, department de la 

Seine. 
Hoop-iron suspension foot bridge at 

AbainviUe. 
Suspension bridge oyer the Dooro, iron 

wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, details. 
Glasgow and South -Western Railway 

bridge over the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Sections and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of framing. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse framing of coffer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer-dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation of the construction 

of the scaffolding, and the manner of 

hoisting the chains. 



line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 

Details of chains. ^Ditto. 

Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retain- 

ing-links. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for raising the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of iixtme 

pier, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retainxng-plates, 
shovring machine for boring holes for 
retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitudinal plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation and section of 

trussing, &c. 
Plan of pier at level of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towers. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
Front elevation of toll-houses and wing 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 
fixture pier, vring wall, and pedestal. 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

chain-holes. 
Lamp and pedestal at entrance of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco JSl. 12«. 

An ACCOUNT, with lUostrations, of the SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIERNEY CLARK, C.E., F.E.S. 

With Forhf Ennraowm* 
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THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK, 

KEYISED FOR 1854. In morocco tuck, price 6«. 

CONTENTS. 



Air, Air in motion (or wind), andnnnd- 
mills. 

Alloys for bronze; Miscellaneons alloys 
and compositions ; Table of alloys ; 
Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
copper and tin. 

Almanack for 1852 and 1853. 

American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the* segments of a circle. 

Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
boUers. 

Astronomical phenomena. 

Ballasting. 

Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 

Barrel drains and cnlverts. 

Bell-hanger's prices. 

IMowing a blast engine. 

Boilers and engines, proportions of; 
Furnaces and chimneys ; Marine. 

Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 

Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 

Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone; Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 

Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. 

Cask and malt gauging. 

Cast-iron binders or joints ; Columns, 
formuls of; Columns or cylinders, 
Table of diameter of; Hollow co- 
lumns. Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Girders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, strength 
of. 

Chairs, tables, weights, &c. 

Ohatburn limestone. 

Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 

Circumferences, &c. of circles. 

Coal, evaporating power of, and results 
of coking. 

Columns, cast-iron, weight or pressure 
of, strength of. 



Comparative values between the pre- 
sent and former measures of capacity. 

Continuous bearing. 

Copper pipes, Table oC the weight of, 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 

Copper, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Cornish pumping engines. 

Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 

Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 

Digging, well-sinking, &c. 

Docks, dry, at Greenock. 

Draining by steam power. 

Dredging machinciy. 

Dwarf, Table of experiments with 
H. M. screw steam tender. 

Earthwork and embankments, Tables 
of contents, &c. 

Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow ; on 
angle and T iron bars. 

Fairbairn (Wm.), on the expansive 
action of steam, and a new construc- 
tion of expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 

Feet reduced to links and decimals. 

Fire-proof flooring. 

Flourrmills. 

Fluids in motion. 

Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massachusets), 
his water-wheeL 

French measures. 

Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 

Furnaces and boilers. 

Galvanized tin iron sheets in London 
or Liverpool, list of gauges and 
weights of. 

Gas-tubing composition. 

Glynn (Joseph), F. R.S., on turbine 
water-wheels. 

llawksby (Mr., of Nottingham), hia 
experiments on pumping water. 

Heat, Tables of the effects of^ 
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Hexagon heads and nuts for bolts, pro- 
portional sizes and weights of. 

Hick's rule for calculating the strength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) experiments. 

Hangerford Bridge. 

HvdrauUcs. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Hydrostatics. 

Imperial standard measures of Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian Navy, ships of war, and other 
vessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, List of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron balls, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
and T, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; hoop, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine boilers; 
weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. 

Just's analysis of Mr. Dixon Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes andlongitudes of the principal 
observatories. 

Lead pipes. Table of the weights of. 

Leslie (J.)f C.E. 

Lime, mortar, cements, concrete, &c 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
the speed of an engine. 

Log for a sea-going steamer, form of. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made on the 
strength of Honduras. [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ; engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachusets railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome of. 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

McMin's (CoL) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers. 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States; Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Spain; France; 
Germanic Confederation; Holland; 
Portugal; Prussia; Sardinia; Swe- 



den and Norway; Turkey; Russia 
Royal West India Mail Company's 
fleet. ^ 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

Pambour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes' 
experiments on boilers for the pro- 
duction of steam. 

Peacocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfau: (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, paid by H. M. 
Ofiice of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Prony's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 
steam power. 

Rails, chairs, &c., Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics ; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

Rammell's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; ini3uence 
of the diameter of the wheels ; 
Morin's experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
material. 

Roofs ; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes; tarred ropes; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-mill. 

Screw steamers. 

Sewage manures. 

Sewers, castings for* their estimates, 
&c — 
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Signs and abbteriatioiis naed in arith- 
metic and mathrmatical espRnioas. 

Slating. 

Sleepersy qoantity in cabic fieet, &c. 

Saieaton*8 expefunents on wind-mills. 

Smith and founder's prices. 

Specific gravity. Table oC 

Steam hedging; Narigation; Tables 
of the elastic force ; Table of Vessek 
of war, of America ; of England ; of 
India; awl of seveial other maritime 
nations. 

Sted, weight of round sted. 

Stone, per Ih., stone, qr., cwt., and ton, 
&C., Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of cdlomns; Materials of con- 
struction. 

Sugar-milL 

Suspension aqueduct over the All^hany 
Rtvcr; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with H. BL screw 
steam tender Dwaaf ; of gradients; 
iron rood; latent beats; paddle- 
wheel steamers of H. M. Service and 
Post-Office Service; pressure of the 
irind moving at given Tdocities; 
prices of (^vanized tinned iron 
tube; specific beats; the cohesivv 
power of bodies ; columns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, size, weight, and price of 
inm-vrire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain; correspombng 
Tclocities with beads of water as 
high as 50 ft, in feet and decimals; 
dimensions of the principal parts of 
marine engines; effects of heat on 
diffiBrent metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
vn^r; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 
sion of vraier by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to chfferent velocities, in 
French metres; lineal expansion of 
metals ; motion of water, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters; power of metals, 
&c.; pressure, &c., of wind-mill sails; 
principal dimensions of 28 merchant 
steamers with screw propeUers; of 
steamers with paddle-wheels; pro- 
gressive, dUatatioa of metals by beat, 
&!.; isopurtion of real to theoietica 



discharge thiougb thin-lipped ori- 
fices; quantities of vrater, in cubic 
feet» dischaiged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c.; relative weight 
and strength of ropes and chains ; 
results of experiments on the friction 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings of 
posts of oak ; size and weight of iron 
laths; weight in lbs. requiiedto crush 
l^-inch cubes of stone, and other 
bodies; vrdght of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in Sbs. ; weight of a 
lineal foot of flat bar iron, in ibs. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square -and 
round bar iron ; weight of a super- 
ficial foot of various ipetals, in fts. ; 
weight of modules of elasticity of 
various metals ; velocities of paddle- 
wheels of different diameters, in feet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour; the dimensions, coat, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten fk the 
principal bridges or viaducts built 
for railways ; the height of the boil- 
ing point at different heig^ita; — to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
given pitch of teeth, &c. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relative indications of, 
by different thermometers. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
different. 

Timber for carpentry and joinery pur- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds of. 

Tin plates. Table of the weight of. 

Tools and machines, prices of, 

Traction, Mmin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, firohi 
Eytelwein's Equation. 

Turbines, Report on, by JOseplr Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materialB. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. H.) analysis of limestone 
from the quarries at Cbatbnm. 

Weight of angle and T iron bars; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India Royal Mail Company. 

Whitelaw's experiments on turbiae 
water-wheels. 
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White's (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Honduras mahogany. 
Wicksteed's (Thos.) experiments on 

the evaporating power of different 

kinds of coal. 



Wind-mills; of air, air in motion, &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zinc as a material for use in house- 
building. 



In one Volume 8vo, extra cloth, bound, price Ss. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE 
OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS; 

Gontaiiiing Directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill ; vfith Tables of Constants, 
and copious memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respective trades of Bricklayer and. Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-hsmger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

The Measuring, &c., edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
E. Lacy Garbett, Architect. 

CONTENTS. 



PkELIMINABT OBSE&TATtONS ON DE- 
SIGNING Aktiticers' Wo&ks. 

Preliminary Observations on Mea- 
surement, Valuation, &c. — On mea- 
suring — On rotation therein — On 
abstracting quantities — On valuation 
— On the use of constants o£ labour. 

BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

Design of Brickwork — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — Arches, inverted 
and erect — Window and other aper- 
ture heads — Window jambs — Plates 
and internal cornices — String- 
courses — External cornices — Chim- 
ney shafts — On general improvement 
of brick architecture, especially fe- 
nestration. 
Measurement. 

Of diggers' work — Of brickwork, 
of facings, &c. 
Design of Tiling, and technical terms. 

Measurement of Tiling — ^Example 
of the mode of keeping the measuring- 
book for brickwork. 



Abstbagtino Bricklayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers' work. 

Valuation of Bricklayers' work, 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c. 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of the numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works — 
Valuation of Diggers'and Bricklayers' 
kbour— Table of Constants for said 
labour. 

Examples of Valuing. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork. — 3. Afoot of facing. — 
4. A yard of paving. — 5. A square of 
tiling. 

Design, Measurement, anh Valu- 
ation OF Slating. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Design of Carpentry —- technical 

terms, &c. 

Brestsummers, an abuse: substi- 
tutes for them — Joist s, tam giers, 
trimmiDg- joists— Gird' "^^ " ~'» 
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and right ase — Substitutes for girders 
and quarter-partitions — Qaarter«par- 
titions — Roof-framing — Great waste 
in present common modes of roof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of bearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
roofs — ^Principle of the truss — Con- 
siderations that determine its right 
pitch — Internal filling or tracery of 
trusses — Collar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — ^Vari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto — To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing — Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans — 
Useful property of regular polygonal 
plans — On combinaticns of roofing, 
hips, and valleys — On gutters, their 
use and abuse — Mansarde or curb- 
roofs. 
Design of Joinery — technical terms, 
&c. 

Modes of finishing and decorating 
panel-work — ^Design of doors. 
Mkasurbment of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 
Examples of Measurement, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound - boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham plinths, sham pilas- 
ters, fioor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or surbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other window fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 
Abstracting Carpenters' uid Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work. 
Valuation of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work, Memoranda. 
Tables of numbers and weights. 
Tables of Constants of Labour. 
Roofs, naked floors — Quarter-par- 



titions — Xiabour on fir, per foot cube 
—-Example of the valuation of deals 
or battens — Constants of labour on 
deals, per foot superficial. 
Constants of Labour, and of nails, 
separately. 

On battening, weather boarding — 
Hough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 
Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, gutten^ 
doorway-linings — ^Doors, framed par- 
titions, mouldings — Window-fittings 
— Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases — Staircase fittings, wall-strings 
— Dados, sham columns and pilasters. 
Valuation of Sawyers' work. 

MASON. 

Design of Stonemasons' work. 
Dr. Robison on Greek and Gothic 
Architecture — Great fallacy in the 
Gothic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem 'monkey styles' — 
' Restoration ' and Preservation. 

Measurement of Stonemason's work. 
Example of measuring a spandril 
step, tliree methods — Allowance for 
labour not seen in finished stone — 
Abbreviations — Specimen of the 
measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
—-Steps — Coping — String-courses — • 
Plinths, window-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablaturas, blockmgs— 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 

Abstracting and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants of Labour — Example 
of Bill of Masons' work. 

PLASTERER. 

Design of Plaster-work in real 
and mock Architecture. 

Ceilings and their uses — Unne- 
cessary disease and death traced to 
theur misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con- 
ditions to be observed to render do- 
mestic ceilings innoxious — Ditto, for 
ceiJings of public buildings — Bar- 
barous shifts necessitated by wrong 
ceiling — Technical terms in Plas« 
terers' work. 

Measurement of Plaster-vrork, 
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Abbreviations — Abttractiag of 
Plasterers' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers' work. 
Valuation. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Labour. 

SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Ok thb Use of Metal-wokk is 

AnCHITECTURB. 

Iron not rightly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the presenj; extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — Fire- 
proof roof -framing in brick and iron 
— Another method, applicable to 
hipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another variation 
thereof — On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Measurement of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders* work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 

Design, &c. of Lead-work. 

Measurement of Paint- work ^ 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
— ^Abstract of Paint-work — Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 

Valuation of Paint-work. * 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 
Paper-hanging. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 

Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open flre — 
More economic modes of warming in 
public buildings — Ditto, fur private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 

COMPANION, AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

ComprisiDg a great variety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results^ for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON, 

AUTHOR OF SEVERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Third edition, with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
of Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers ; and practical 
directions for the Smelting of Metallic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. 16«., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

Containing 190 Plates ; a work suitable to Carpenters and Builders, 
c6mprising Elementary and Practical Carpentry, useful to Artificers 
in the Colonies. 
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THE AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY 

SCIENCES, 

Framed from Contributions of Officers of the diiferent Services, and 

edited by a Committee of the Corps of Eoyal Engineers. The 

work is now completed. 
Sold in 3 vols. £ 4. 10*., extra cloth boards and lettered, or in 6 Parts, as follows : 

. 14 



Part I. A. to D., nbw edition 



II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 



D. toF. 
F. toM. 
M. to P. 
P. to R. 
R. to Z. 



16 
16 
14 

16 

1 
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In 1 large Volume, with numerous Tables, Engravings, and Cuts, 

A TEXT BOOK 

For Agents, Estate Agents, Stewards, and Private Gentlemen, 
generally, in connection with Valuing, Surveying, Building, 
Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularly 
describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personal 
Property. Useful to 
Auctioneers Assurance Companies Landed Proprietors 

Appraisers j^uilders Stewards 

Agriculturists Civil Engineers Surveyors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 



In 1 vol. large 8to, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea, in half-morocco binding, 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common -Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS ; together with the Elementary Principles of Engineering ; 
designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged fay HENRY LAW, Civil En^neer. 



PART 

CHAPTER I. — ^ARITHMETIC 



Sect. 

1. Definitions and notation. 

2. Addition of whole numbers. 

3. Subtraction of whole numbers. 

4. Multiplication of whole numbers. 



CONTENXa. 

I. — PURE MATHEMATICS.* 
Sect. 

5. Division of whole numbers. • — 
Proof of the first four rules of 
Arithmetic. 

6. Vidgar fractions. — Reduction of 
vulgar fractions.—- Addition and 
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SiCT. 



sabtraction of Tulgor iractions. 
— Multiplication and dlTision 
of Tnlgar fractions. 

7. Decimal fractions. — Reduction of 

decimals. — Addition and sub- 
traction of decimals. — Multipli- 
cation and division of decimals. 

8. Complex fractions used in liie arts 

and commerce. — Reduction. — 
Addition. — Subtraction and 
multiplication. — Diyision. — 
Duodecimals. 

9. Powers and roots. — ^Evolution. 

10. ProiX)rtion. — Rule of Three. — ^De- 

termination of ratios. 

11. Logarithmic arithmetic.-^ Use of 

tbe Tables. — Multiplication and 
division by logarithms. — Pro- 
portion, or the Rule of Three, 
by logarithms. -— Evolution and 
involution by logarithms. 

12. Properties of numbers. 

CHAPTER II. — ALOEBRA. 

1. Definitions and notation. — 2. Ad- 
dition and subtraction. — 3. Mul- 
tiplication. — 4. Division. — 5. In- 
volution. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surds. — Reduction. — Addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 
— ^Divisios, involution, and evo- 
lution. — 8. Simple equations. — 
Extermination. — Solution of 
general problems. — 9. Quadratic 
equations. — 10. Equations in 
general. — 11. Progression. — 
Arithmetical progression. — Geo- 
metrical progression. — 12. Frac- 
tional and negative exponents. — 
13. Logarithms. — 14. Computa- 
tion of formulse. 

CHAPTER III. — OEOMBTRT. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Of angles, and 
right lines, and their rectangles. 



Sect. 

— 3. Of triangles. — 4. Of qua- 
drilaterals and polygons. — 5. Of 
the circle, and inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures. — 6. Of plant 
and solids. — 7. Practical geo« 
metry. 

CHAPTER IT.— MENSURATION. 

1. Weights and measures. — 1. Met- 

snres of length.— 2. Measures 
of smfsfle. — 3. Measures of so- 
lidity and capacity. — 4. Mea- 
sures of weight. — 6. Angular 
measure. — 6. Measure of time. 
-^Comparison of English and 
French weights and measures. 

2. Mensuration of superficies. 

3. Mensuration of soUds. 

CHAPTER V. — TRIOONOMSTRY. 

1. Definitions and trigonometrical 
formulse. — 2. Trigonoroetrioal 
Tables. — 3. General proposi- 
tions.— 4. Solution of the casoi 
of plane triangles. — Right-tn* 
gled plane triangles. — ft. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
measuring heights and distances. 
-^Determination of heights and 
distances by approximtte me- 
chanieal matbods. 

CHAPTER yz.— OONIO tlOTIONt. 

1. Dcflnitioni.— 2. Properties of the 
ellipse. — 3. Properties of the hy- 
perbola. — 4. Properties of tiie 
parabola. 

CttAPTBR VII.— PROPIRTIM OP 
OURVM. 

1. Definitions. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The ciasoid.— 4. The cycloid 
and epicycloid. — 5. The quadra- 
trix. — 6. The catenary.-* Rela- 
tions of Catenarian Curves. 



PART XL— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 
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en AFTER!. — MECHANIC8 IN GENERAL. 
CHAPTER II. STATICS. 

1. Statical equilibrium. 

2. Centre of gravity. 

3. General application of the princi- 

ples of statics to the equilibrium 



of structures. — EquiUbriam of 
piers or Abutments. — Pressure 
of earth against walls. — Thick- 
ness of walls. — Equilibrium of 
polygons. — Stability of arches. 
— Equilibrium of suspension 
bridges. 
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CRAPTKR III.— DTHAMICS. 

1. General Definitions. 

8. On the general laws of unifoim 
and y viable motion. — Motion 
uniformly accelerated.— Motion 
of bodies nnder the action of 
gravity. — Motion over a fixed 
puUefr And on inclined planes. 

8. Motions abont a fixed centre, or 
axis.— ^Centres of oscillation and 
percassion. — Simple and com- 
pound pendolnms.— Centre of 
gyration, and the principles of 
rotation. — Central forces. 

4. Percussion or collision of bodies 

in motion. 

5. Mechanical powen. — Leyen. — 

MTieel & axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined plane. — ^Wedge and screw. 

CHAPTSR IT. — HYDROSTATICS. . 

1. General Definitions. — 2. Pressure 
and equilibrium of Non-elastic 
Fluids.— 3. Roating Bodies.— 
4. Specific gravities. — 5. On 
capillary attraction. 

CNAPTSR y.— HYDRODYNAMICS. 

1. Motion and effluence of liquids* 

2. Motion of water in conduit pipes 

and open canals, over weirs, 
&c.— Velocities of rivers. 

3. Contrivances to measure the velo- 

city of running waters. 

CHAPTER TI. — PNEUMATICS. 

1. Weight and equilibrium of air and 

elastic fluids. 

2. Machines for raising water by 

the pressure of the atmosphere. 

3. Force of the wind. 



SiCT. 

CHAPTER Til.— MECHANICAL ASB3n& 

1. Water 91s a mechanical agent. 

2. Air as a mechanical agent. — Cou- 

lomb's experiments. 

3. Mechanical agents depeDdiiignpoa 

heat. The Steam Engine.— 
Table of Pressure and Tempcn- 
ture of Steam. — Geneol de- 
scription of the mode of actioo 
of the steam engins.-— Theorr 
of the same. -— DescriptioB d 
various engines, and formnlsfor 
calculatiDg their power: pi«cti- 
cal application. 

4. Animal strength as a mechanical 

agent. 

CHAPTER VIII.— STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS. 

1. Results of experiments, and prin- 

ciples upon which they should 
be practically applied. 

2. Strength of materials to resist 

tensile and crushing strains.-' 
Strength of columns. 

3. Elasticity and elongation of bodies 

subjected to a crushing or ten- 
sile strain. 

4. On the strength of materials sub- 

jected to a transverse strain. — - 
Longitudinal form of beam of 
uniform strength. — Transverse 
strength of other materials than 
cast iron. — The strength of 
beams according to the manner 
in which the load is distributed. 

5. Elasticity of bodies subjected to a 

transverse strain. 

materials to resist 
torsion. 



6. Strength of 



APPENDIX. 

I. Table of Logsritbmic Differences. 
11. Tiible mf Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

III. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

IV. Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, tie. 

V. Tftble of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Decimals. 
VI. Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 
VII. Table of Diameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles, &c. 
TI II. Table of Relations of the Are, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, in the CatCBizy. 
IX. Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 
X. Table of Speeific Gravities. 

XI. Table of weight of Materials firaqaeatlj emplojed in Construction. 
XII. Principles of Chronometers. 

XIII. Select Mechanical Expedients. 

XIV. Observations on the Effect of Old London Bridge on the Tides, &c* 
XV. Professor Phriah on laometrical Perspective. 
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